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The  Europeans  go  into  Africa  to  pur  chafe  /laves 
to  cultivate  the  Caribbee  I/lands.  The  man- 
ner  of  con  dueling  this  fpecies  of  commerce.  Pro* 
duce  arifngfrom  the  labour  of  the  flsives. 

WE   have  feen  immenfe   countries  invaded  BOOK 
and  laid  wade  ;  their  innocent  and  peace-       XI. 

able  inhabitants  either  maiTacred  or  loaded  with  ^Tew^ 

chains;    a  dreadful    folitude  efb.blifhed  upon  the  peansfct- 

ruins  of  a  numerous  population  •  ferocious  ufurp-  ^  ™ the 

ers  deftroying  one   another,    and   heaping  their  i^njs> 

dead  bodies  upon  thofe  of  their  victims.     What  procure 

is  to  be  the  reliilt  of  (b  many  enormities  ?    They  j^1^" 

will  (till  be  repeated,  and  they    will  be  followed  Africa, 
by  one,    which,  though  it  may  not  produce  fo 
much    bloodfhed,     will     nevertheless    be     more 
Vol.  IV.                        B                     fhocking 
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BOO  Kfhocking  to  humanity  :  this  is  the  traffic  of  man, 
^old  and  purchafed  by  his  fellow-creature.  The 
iflands  of  America  have  firft  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  this  abominable  trade,  and  we  mail-  now  fee  in 
what  manner  this  misfortune  hath  been  brought 
about. 

Certain  refllefs  fugitives,  the  greater!  part 
of  whom  had  either  been  difgraced  by  the  laws 
of  their  country,  or  ruined  by  their  excefles;  in 
this  (late  of  defperation,  formed  a  defign  of  at- 
tacking Spanifh  orPortuguefe  (hips  that  were  rich- 
ly laden  with  the  fpoilsof  the  New  World.  Some 
defert  iflands,  whofe  fituation  infured  fuccefs  to 
thefe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous to  thefe  robbers,  and  foon  became  their  coun- 
try. Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the 
mafTacre  of  a  plain  and  unfufpecling  people,  who 
had  received  and  treated  them  with  humanity  ;  and 
the  civilized  nations,  of  which  thefe  free-booters 
were  the  refufe,  adopted  this  infamous  fcheme 
without  hefitation  ;  which  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  It  then  became  neceffary  to  confider 
what  advantages  might  accrue  from  fo  many  enor- 
mities. Gold  and  filver,  which  were  ftill  looked 
upon  as  the  fole  valuable  productions  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  America,  had  either  never  exifled  in  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  new  acquifnions,  or  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  there,  in  fufficient  quantities  to  expect 
any  confiderable  emoluments  from  working  the 
mines,  Certain  fpeculative  men,  lefs  blinded  by 
their  prejudices  than  the  multitude  generally  are,  — 
imagined,  that  a  foil  and  climate,  fo  totally  diffe- 
rent from  our's,  might  either  furnifh  us  with  com- 
modities to  which  we  were  Grangers,  or  which  wc 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price  : 
they  therefore  determined  to  apply  themfelves  to 
the  culture  of  them.  There  were  fome  obftacles, 
apparently  infurmountable  to  the  execution  of  this 

plan. 
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plan.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  wercB  OOK 
now  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  had  they  not  been  fo,  v^J***. 
the  weaknefs  of  their  conftitutions,  their  habit  of 
cafe  and  indolence,  and  their  invincible  averfion 
for  labour,  would  fcarce  have  rendered  them  fit 
inflruments  to  execute  the  defigns  of  their  oppref- 
fors.  Thefe  barbarians  too,  born  in  a  temperate 
clime,  could  not  fupport  the  laborious  wo,  ks  of 
agriculture  under  a  burning  and  unwholelbme 
fky.  Self-intereft,  ever  fruitful  in  expedients, 
fuggefted  the  plan  of  feeking  cultivators  in  A- 
frica,  a  country  in  which  the  abominable  and  in- 
human cuftomof  felling  it's  inhabitants  hath  ever 
prevailed. 

Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  connected  toAfia 
only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues, 
called  the  lfthmus  of  Suez.  This  natural  and  po- 
litical boundary  muft  fooner  or  later  be  broken 
down  by  the  ocean,  from  that  tendency  it  is  ob- 
ferved  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  (traits  eaft- 
ward.  This  peninfula,  cut  by  the  equator  into 
two  unequal  parts,  forms  an  irregular  triangle, 
one  of  the  fides  of  which  fronts  the  ealt,  the  other 
the  north,  and  the  third  the  weft. 

The  eaftern    fide,  which  extends   from  Suez  opinions 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  warned  concern- 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean.     The  inland  pafts^ftem 
of  the  country  are  but  little  known,  and  what  hascoafl  of 
been  difcovered  of  them,  can  neither  excite  the  Afnca* 
mercenary  views  of  the  trader,  the  curiofity  of  the 
traveller,    nor  the  humanity   of  the   philofopher. 
Even  the  miilionaries,  after  having    made  fome 
progrefs  in  thefe  countries,  especially  in  Abyfiinia, 
totally  difconraged  by  the  treatment  they  met  with, 
have  abandoned  thefe  people  to  their  inconftancy 
and  perfidy.  The  coafts  are  in  general  only  dread- 
ful  rocks,  or  a  wafte  of  dry  and  burning  fand. 
Thofe  portions,  which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  are 
E  z  parcelled 
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ing the 
northern 
coait  of 
Africa, 
and  of 
Egypt  in 
particular 


parcelled  out  among  the  natives  of  the  country, 
the  Arabs,  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  Dutch.  Their 
commerce,  which  confifts  only  in  a  little  ivory  or 
gold,  and  fome  flaves,  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  Eafl  Indies. 

The  northern  fide,  which  extends  from  the 
Ifthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean.  On  this  fide, 
nine  hundred  leagues  of  coaft  are  occupied  by  a 
country,  which  hath  for  feveral  centuries  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Barbary  ^  and  by  Egypt, 
which  is  under  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

This  great  province  is  bounded  by  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  Eaft,  by  Nubia  on  the  South,  by  the 
deferts  of  Barca,  or  by  Lybia  on  the  Weft,  and 
on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about 
two  hundred  and  twelve  leagues  long  from  North 
to  South.  A  break  of  rocks,  and  a  chain  of 
mountains,  running  almoft  in  the  fame  direction, 
prevent  it  from  being  more  than  fix  or  feven 
leagues  broad  as  far  as  Cairo.  From  that  capital 
to  the  lea  the  country  defcribes  a  triangle,  the  bafis 
of  which  is  one  hundred  leagues.  This  triangle 
includes  another,  known  by  the  name  of  Delta, 
and  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  which 
empty  themfelves  into  the  Mediterranean,  one  of 
them  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  Rofetto, 
and  the  other  of  two  from  Damietta. 

Although  this  be  a  burning  region,  yet  the 
climate  is  in  general  healthy  ;  the  only  infirmity 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  the  too  frequent  lofs  of 
light.  This  calamity  is  thought  to  be  occafioned 
by  a  fine  kind  of  fand,  which  is  fcattered  about 
in  May  and  June  by  the  South  winds.  Would  it 
not  be  more  reafonablc  to  attribute  it  to  the  cuf- 
tom  thofe  people  have  of  fleeping  in  the  open  air 
nine  months  in  the  year  ?  This  opinion  will  be 
readily  admitted,    fince  it  is  obferved,  that  thofe 

who 
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who  pafs  the  night  in  their  houfes,  or  under  tents,  B  00  it 
feldom  experience  fo  great  a  mjsfortune.  L_?i 

Therk  are  few  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  fo  fruitful  as  Egypt.  The  foil  yields  annu- 
ally three  crops,  which  require  but  one  tillage. 
Vegetables  fucceed  corn,  and  thefe  are  followed 
by  pot-herbs  ;  this  happy  fertility  is  owen  to  the 
Nile. 

That  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  in  Ethiopia, 
owes  it's-  encreafe  to  clouds,  which  falling  down 
in  rain,  occafion  it's  periodical  fwell.  it  begins 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  augments  till  the  end 
of  September,  at  which  time  it  gradually  de- 
creases. It's  waters,  after  having  traverfed  an 
immenfe  fpace  without  dividing,  are  fepaiated 
five  leagues  above  Cairo  into  two  branches,  which 
meet  no  more. 

A  country,  however,  where  nothing  is  fo 
feldom  met  with  as  a  fpring,  and  where  rain  is 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  could  only  have 
been  fertilized  by  the  Nile.  Accordingly,  from 
times  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  fourfcore 
confiderable  canals  were  digged  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kingdom,  befide  a  great  number  of  fmall 
ones,  which  diftributed  thefe  waters  all  over 
Egypt.  Except  five  or  fix  of  the  deeptfr,  they 
are  all  dry  at  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  winter;  but  then  the  foil  no  longer  requires 
watering.  If  it  fhould  happen,  that  the  river 
hath  not  fwelled  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
inches,  the  lower  grounds  are  only  watered.  The 
others,  to  which  their  wells,  conftructed  with 
fwing  gates,  or  with  wheels  become  ufelefs,  are 
confidered  as  barren,  and  freed  for  that  year  of  all 
impofts. 

The     grounds  are  divided   into  three   clafTes. 

That  which  is  confidered  as  the  firft  of  them,  is 

the  one    which    forms  the    Vakoups,    or  domain 

1  allotted 
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K  allotted  to  the  Mofques,  or  other  religious  efta- 
blifhments.  It  is  the  worft  cultivated  of  any 
of  the  ground?,  and  that  which  is  more  {pared  in 
the  taxes  by  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  govern- 
ment. 

The  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
flate  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fecond  clais.  They 
leave  very  little  to  the  bondfmen,  who  till  the 
grounds  with  the  fvveat  of  their  brows  •,  and  they 
feidom  pay  into  the  treafury  the  taxes  they  are  in- 
debted to  it. 

The  third  clafs  is  divided  between  a  great  num- 
ber of  plain  citizens,  whofe  pofieflions,  more  or 
]efs  extenfive,  are  cultivated  by  active  and  intelli- 
gent farmers.  Thcfe  grounds  compofe  the  wealth 
of  Egypt,  and  become  the  refourcc  of  the  public 
treafury. 

Though  one  third  of  the  grounds  be  left  un- 
tilled,  yet  the  country  is  not  depopulated.  It  is 
reckoned  to  contain  five  or  fix  millions  of  in- 
habitants, the  moft  numerous  of  which  are  the 
Cophts,  who  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  to  whom  they  have  no  fmall  fhare  of 
refemblance.  Some  of  them  have  fubmitted  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Koran,  the  reft  have  remained  fubject 
to  the  gofpel.  They  occupy,  almoft  exc'.ufuely, 
all  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Lower  •,  feveral  of  them  are  cultivators,  but 
more  of  them  profefs  the  arts.  The  moft  intel- 
ligent among  them  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  rich 
families,  orferve  as  iecretaries  to  men  in  office. 
When  they  have  obtained  thefe  pods,  which  are 
deemed  honourable,  they  foon  acquire  an  abfo- 
lute  fway  over  matters,  enervated  by  the  climate, 
and  by  luxury.  This  kind  of  power  foon  leads 
them  to  the  pofTeffion  of  wealth,  which  they  ge- 
nerally fquander  in  the  moft  infamous  excefles. 
if  motives  of  avarice  fhould  have  made  them  ab- 

ftain 
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ftain  from  the  purfuit  of  plcafure,  they  are  de-  BOOK 
prived  of  their  riches  before  the  clofe  of  a  turbu- 
lent life,  by  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  deceived. 
Children  are  lcarce  ever  known  to  inherit  the  for- 
tune of  their  fathers. 

The  mofl  numerous  race  after  the  Cophts,  is 
that  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe  defcendants  of  a  people, 
who  were  formerly  a  conquering  nation,  all  live 
in  a  (late  of  the  utmofl  ignominy.  In  this  abject 
condition,  their  actions  are  never  animated  with 
fpirit,  and  they  have  never  been  known  to  take 
any  part  in  the  revolutions  with  which  this  coun- 
try is  fo  frequently  agitated.  Their  mailers  con* 
fider  them  only  in  the  light  of  animals  that  are 
neceflary  for  cultivation.  Their  lives  and  their 
fortu.ies  are  arbitrarily  difpofed  of,  while  thefe  ads 
of  injuftice  and  cruelty,  have  never  brought  down 
the  vengeance  of  government  upon  the  offenders. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  have  a  particular  drefs, 
they  dwell  in  the  fields,  intermarry  with  one  an- 
other, and  fcarce  live  upon  any  thing  but  vegeta- 
bles and  milk.  If  there  be  any  among  them  who 
are  able  to  indulge  in  a  few  conveniencies,  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  it,  from  the  apprehenfion  of 
expofing  themfelves  to  the  rifle  of  being  taken 
notice  of,  which  might,  fooner  or  later,  become 
fatal  to  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  is  compofed 
of  Turks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  and  of  men  of 
divers  countries  and  feels,  who  have  fucceiTively 
fettled  in  Egypt.  Thefe  foreigners,  whatever  be 
the  realon  of  it,  feldom  leave  a  numerous  pofle- 
rity,  and  their  defcendants  are  not  more  fortunate. 
This  humiliating  fterility,  however,  is  chiefly  ob- 
ferved  among  the  Mamekics. 

In  vain  have  thefe  Orcadians,  or  Georgians, 
been  chofen  in  their  youth  from  among  the  mod 
healthy   men   in  their  provinces.     In  vain  have 

the 
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BOO  Kthe  mod  beautiful  wives  of  their  country  been 
beftowed  upon  them.  In  vain  have  they  been 
all  kept  in  a  ftate  of  plenty,  freed  from  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  want,  and  from  every  anxiety. 
Scarce  any  children  iflue  from  thefe  well-adapt- 
ed connections,  and  the  few  that  are  born  die 
within  the  year.  Only  two  families  are  known 
to  be  the  defcendants  of  this  race,  and  they  have 
yet  reached  no  further  than  to  the  fecond  genera- 
tion. 

The  government  of  Egypt  differs  from  every 
other.  Before  the  invafion  of  the  Turks,  this  re- 
gion was  under  the  fway  of  a  chief,  who  was 
chofen  by  foldiers,  all  born  in  flavery,  and  who 
fhared  his  authority  with  him.  Selim  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  defirous  to  fubmit  this  new 
conqueft  to  the  fame  defpotifm  as  his  other  pro- 
vinces; but  circumftances  were  not  favourable  to 
this  ambitious  defign.  He  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  the  rights  of  the  dethroned 
Soldan,  and  to  leave  his  haughty  lieutenants  in 
pollefiion  of  the  prerogatives  they  had  "for  fo 
long  a  time  enjoyed.  The  Sultan  fent  into  Egypt 
fourteen  thoufand  of  his  bed  troops,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  this  formidable  militia.  Far  from 
attending  to  the  interefts  of  the  Port,  this  corps 
employed  themfelves  only  about  their  own.  They 
foon  acquired  fufficient  influence  to  have  every 
thing  determined  by  their  caprice;  and  they 
maintained  the  afcendant  they  had  gained,  'till 
growing  effeminate  by  the  climate,  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  a  power  which  was  not 
fixed  on  any  kind  of  bafis.  It  palled  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mamelucs,  and  that  in  a  more 
ex?enfive  manner  than  ever. 

This  fingular  dynafty  is  compofed  often  or 
twelve  thoufand  Haves,  brought  from  Georgia 
and  CircaiTia  when  they  were  very  young.     They 

enter 
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enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  great  men  of  their  na-  B  o  o  K 
tion,  who  have,  like  them,  been  all  in  a  (late  of  t    XL 
flavery,  and  who,  fooner  or  later,  gave  them  their 
freedom.     Thefe   freedmen   are  obferved  to  rife 
from  one  poll:  to  another,  'till  they  attain  to  the 
rank  of  Bey,  which  is  the  highefl  of  all. 

These  Beys  govern  the  twenty-four  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.     Their  number  feldom  exceeds 
fixteen  or  feventeen,  becaufe   the  mod    refolute 
among   them  are  in   poficflion  of  more  than  one 
government,  and  becaufe  fome  feeble  diflricls  of 
Upper  Egypt   have   been   intruded    to   Arabian 
Cheiks  from  time   immemorial.     Although  they 
ought  all  to  be  of  equal  rank,  the  Bey  who  go- 
verns the  capital   mod  commonly  afliimes  an  au- 
thority over  the  reft,  unlefs  he  be  fupplanted  by 
fome  one  of  his  colleagues,  richer,  more  power- 
ful, or  more  artful  than  himfelf.     But   whether 
the  equilibrium   be  maintained  or  not,  the  fr^e 
Turks  never  obtain  any  but  civil  or  ecclefiaflical 
employments.     The  military  dignities,  the  offices 
of  government,  and   all  the  highefl  honours,  are 
deftined  only  for  thofe  who  have  lived   in  fervi- 
tude.    The  Divan,  which  is  compofedof  the  Beys 
and  of  their  creatures,  is  the  real  fovereign.    The 
Pacha,    who  reprefents  the  Sultan,    receives  ho- 
mage, and  orders  are  even  given  in  his  name; 
but  they  are  dictated  to  him  by   infolent  flaves. 
If  he  fhould  refufe  to  do  what  is  required  of  him, 
he   is  depofed,  and  leads  a  retired   life,  'till  the 
feraglio  hath  either  ientenced  him  to  death,  or  re- 
called him. 

The  Mamelucs  conftitute  the  real  force  of 
Egypt.  As  they  are  all  born  in  either  a  rough 
or  a  temperate  climate,  and  as  they  have  received 
an  auflere  education,  they  form  different  troops 
of  cavalry,  which  are  divided  among  the  Beys,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  influence,  or  the  am- 
bition 
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BOOK  bition  of  thofe  chiefs,  and  the  greater  or  lefs  efti- 
_^^_j  mation  they  are  holden  in.  Thefe  powerful  men 
dilpofe  of  the  Turkifh  infantry  in  a  manner  al- 
moft  as  abfolute.  This  infantry  is  effeminate, 
and  hath  entirely  loft  it's  military  fpirit.  It  is 
fcarce  compofed  of  any  but  peaceable  tradefmen, 
who  caufe  their  names  to  be  registered,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  name  of 
a  foldier.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  it's  officers 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Beys,  without 
whofe  protection  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
promotion. 

Beside  the  contributions  in  kind,  which  arc 
fent  as  an  offering  from  the  Grand  Signior  to  Mec- 
ca and  Medina,  which  he  caufes  to  be  distributed 
among  the  troops,  feveral  imports  are  raifed  in 
coin.  The  lands  pay  a  tribute,  and  the  Chriftians 
a  poll-tax.  The  monopoly  of  caffia,  fenna,  and 
fal-ammoniac,  is  fold  very  dear.  The  cuftoms  pro- 
duce a  great  deal.  Thefe  objects  united  amount 
at  leaft  to  ten  millions  of  livres  *,  of  which  there  is 
feldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  conveyed  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  The  chief  Bey  retains  the  remainder, 
or  divides  it  with  colleagues,  if  he  be  not  able  to 
keep  it  all. 

The  interefr  of  the  Pacha  is  not  more  attended 
to  than  that  of  the  Sultan.  Even  the  militia  fel- 
dom receive  their  entire  pay;  and  citizens  of  all 
ranks  are  habitually  plundered. 

Such  numerous  vexations  could  not  have  been 
Supported,  had  it  not  been  for  the  refources  de- 
rived from  a  very  advantageous  foreign  trade,  to 
which  feveral  ports  are  laid  open.  There  are 
two  in  Alexandria,  which  formerly,  it  is  faid, 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent feparated  by  a  very  narrow  flip  of  land.    The 
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Eaftern,  or  New  Port,  is  of  eaficr  accefs  than  the 3  o  o  K 
other;  but  it  is  almofl  filled  up  by  the  ballad  of, 
the  fhips,  which  it  is  cuftomary  to  fling  into  it.  It 
is  not  a  century  fince  the  veffels  were  fattened  to 
the  key  ;  but  they  are  now  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  two  hundred  toifes  from  it.  The  fpacc  which 
they  can  occupy  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  neceflaiy 
to  fix  them  with  feveral  anchors,  to  prevent  their 
fhocking  each  other ;  and  even  this  precaution  is 
not  always  fufficient.  It  happens  very  often  in 
ftormy  weather,  that  theft  veficls  run  foul  of  thofe 
that  are  near  them,  and  drag  them  along  with 
them  into  flits,  where  they  are  miferably  founder- 
ed together. 

The  Weftern,  or  Old  Harbour,  is  large  and 
commodious.  Men  of  war  and  merchantmen  are 
equally  fecure  in  it;  but  the  Europeans  are  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Jealoufy  hath  induced  the  Turk- 
ifh.  navigators  to  invent  a  prophecy,  which  an- 
nounces, that  the  city  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians,  whenever  their  fhips  are  admitted  into 
that  fine  harbour. 

Eequees  is  four  leagues  diflant  from  this  place. 
It  carries  on  no  trade ;  and  is  never  frequented 
except  when  the  winds  prevent  the  fhips  from  get- 
ting to  Alexandria,  or  from  entering  the  Nile.  It's 
harbour  is  very  fmall,  but  exceedingly  good;  men 
of  war  would  be  fheltered  from  all  danger  there, 
even  in  winter. 

The  merchandifes  which  are  carried  down  the 
rivers  upon  boats,  that  are  called  macks,  and 
brought  up  again  as  far  as  the  iaft  cataract,  or 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Egypt,  are  landed  at 
Rozetto,  one  league  diflant  from  the  weftern  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  The  provifions  are  conveyed  from  the 
town  itfelf  to  the  Clips,  which  arc  at  no  great  dip- 
tance,  upon  larger  boats,  known  in  that  country 
by  the  name  of  germes. 

A  SIMl- 
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BOOK  A  similar  ftaple,  but  infinitely  more  confi- 
XI-  derable,  hath  been  formed  near  the  eaftern  mouth 
of  the  river,  at  Damietta.  This,  perhaps,  was 
formerly  a  harbour;  but  at  prefent  the  veffels  are 
obliged  to  anchor  in  the  open  fea,  at  two  leagues 
from  the  coait,  upon  a  good  bottom.  If  they  are 
driven  from  thence  by  ftormy  weather,  which  is 
rather  frequent  in  thefe  latitudes  in  winter,  they 
take  refuge  in  the  harbours  of  Cyprus,  from  whence 
they  return  to  their  pod  when  the  danger  is 
over. 

Seven  or  eight  hundred  Turkifh,  Earbary,  or 
Chriflian  Ships,  or  fuch  as  belong  to  theChriftians, 
which  trade  for  thefe  people,  arrive  annually  in 
Egypt.  One  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them,  come  from  Syria,  fe- 
venty  or  fourfcore  from  Conftantinople,  fifty  or 
fixty  from  Smyrna,  thirty  or  forty  from  Salonica, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  from  Candia,  and  all  the  reft 
from  Tome  iflands,  or  from  fome  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  are  Jefs  opulent,  and  lefs  fruitful. 
Their  cargoes  are  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
30,000  livres*.  If  we  fuppofe  that  there  are  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  fifty  veffels,  the  country  con- 
fumes  to  the  amount  of  22,500,000  livres  f,  of 
the  productions  brought  by  thefe  traders.  But  it 
delivers  above  double  that  fum,  in  rice,  coffee, 
flax,  cloths,  corn,  vegetables,  and  in  other  arti- 
cles. It  mufl  therefore  receive  22,500,000  livres  J 
in  money. 

The  connections  of  the  Europeans  with  Egypt 
are  not  fo  lucrative.  The  people  among  them 
by  whom  they  are  carried  on,  fell  woollen  cloths, 
gildings,  filk  fluffs,  iron,  lead,  tin,  pap?r,  co- 
chineal, hard- ware,  and  glafs;  and  receive  in 
exchange,    rice,    coffee,    faffron,    ivory,    gums, 

*  1,2501.  +  937,5ooL  %  Ibid. 
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cotton,  fenna,  caflia,  fpun  thread,  and  fal-ammo-  BOOK 
niac. 

In"  1776,  the  importations  of  the  Venetians 
were  reduced  to  755,035  livres  (a),  and  their  ex- 
ports to  820,062  livres  (b).  The  importations  of 
the  Tufcans  and  the  Englifh,  who  trade  to  Leg- 
horn, did  not  exceed  2,143,660  livres  (<r),  nor 
their  exports  2,099,635  livres (d).  The  importa- 
tions of  the  French  did  not  exceed  3,997,615 
livres  (ff),  nor  their  exports  3,075,450  livres  (/). 
The  total  importation  did  not  therefore  amount 
to  more  than  6,896,310  livres  (£-),  and  the  expor- 
tation to  more  than  5,995,147  livres  (b). 

All  the  merchandife  either  bought  or  fold  by 
the  Europeans  pay  a  duty  of  three  per  cent.  This 
tax  amounts  to  fix  per  cent,  for  coffee,  and  to  ten 
per  cent,  for  rice,  the  exportation  of  which  is 
prohibited.  This  impofition  is  for  the  profit  of 
two  fhips  fent  every  year  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  guard  the  coafts  of  Egypt  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  pirates,  and  which  are  of  no  other 
uic  but  to  opprefs  the  traders,  and  to  encourage 
Smuggling. 

Europe  employs  one  hundred  veflels  in  this 
trade  >  but  only  fifty  or  iixty  of  them  return  im- 
mediately to  the  ports  from  whence  they  were 
difpatched.  The  others  enter  into  the  fervice  of 
any  people  who  choofe  to  employ  them  in  the 
Levant. 

Summer  is  the  mod  favourable  feafon  for  fail- 
ing from  Europe  to  Egypt ;  the  vo\  ages  are 
fhortened  by  the  weft  or  north  winds  which  blow 
almoft  continually  at  that  time.  Spring  and  au- 
tumn are  the  moft  proper  feafons  for  returning. 


(a)  31,459!-  X5S-  Iod« 
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BOO  KThe  navigation  is  very  dangerous  daring  winter 
XI-      upon  thefe  coafts,  which  are  fo  low,  that  land  is 
~"v~"     not  difcovered  at  two  leagues  diftance,  if  the  day- 
be  in  the  leaft  dark,  or  the  fky  cloudy. 

If  Egypt  fhould  ever  emerge  from  the  ftate  of 
anarchy  in  which  it  is  plunged  ;  if  an  indepen- 
dent government   fhould   be    formed  there;  and 
if  the  new  conftitution  fhould  be  founded  upon 
wife  laws,  that  region  will  again  become  what  it 
formerly  was,  one  of  the  moil  induftrious  and  fer- 
tile countries  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  abfurd  to 
foretel  the  fame  profperity  toLybia,  which  is  inha- 
bited at  prefent  by  the  people  of  Barbary. 
Revoluti-      The  early  periods  of  this  extenfive  country  are 
ons ijn       involved  in  the  greater!  obfcurity ;  nor  was  any 
y  ia        light  thrown  upon  their  hiftory  till'  the  arrival  of 
the   Carthaginians.     Thefe  merchants,  originally 
of  Phoenician  extraction,  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
built  a  city,  the  territory  of  which,  at  firft  very 
limited,  in  procefs  of  time  extended  to  all  that 
country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  afterwards  much  further.     Spain,  and 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fell  under  it's  dominion.  Many  other  king- 
doms mud  apparently  have  ferved  to  aggrandize 
this  enormous  power,  when  her  ambitious  views 
interfered  with  thofe  of  Rome.     At  the  time  of 
this  dreadful  collifion,  a  war  between  thefe  two 
nations  was  inftantly  kindled,  and  carried  on  with 
ftich  obftinacy  and  fury,  that  it   was  eafy  to  fore- 
fee  it  would  not  terminate,  but   in  the  utter  de- 
ftruction  of  the  one  or  the  other.     Rome,  which 
was  now   in   the    height  of   it's    republican   and 
patriotic  principles,  after  many  ftubborn  engage- 
ments,   in  which  the  greatefl:   military   fkill  was 
difplayed,  obtained  a  decifive  fuperiority  over  that 
which  was  corrupted  by   it's  liches.     The  com- 
2  mercial 
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mercial  people  became  the  flaves  of  the  warlike  B 
power. 

The  conquerors  maintained  themfelves  in  the 
pofTeilion  of  their  conquers,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  Vth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried 
on  by  their  original  impetuofity  beyond  the  limits 
of  Spain,  of  which  they  were  matters,  palled  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  like  an  inundation,  dif- 
fufed  themfelves  over  the  country  of  Lybia.  Thefe 
conquerors  would  certainly  have  preferved  the 
advantages  they  had  acquired  by  their  irruptions, 
had  they  kept  up  that  military  fpirit  which  their 
king  Genferic  had  infpired  them  with.  But  with 
this  barbarian,  who  was  not  dettitute  of  genius, 
this  fpirit  became  extinct ;  military  difciplinc  was 
relaxed,  and  the  government,  which  retted  only 
on  this  bafis,  was  overthrown.  Belifarius  furprifed 
thefe  people  in  this  confufion,  extirpated  them, 
and  re-ettablifhed  the  empire  in  it's  ancient  privi- 
leges. But  this  revolution  was  only  momentary. 
Great  men,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  maturity 
a  rifing  nation,  cannot  impart  youth  and  vigour  to 
an  ancient  and  decayed  people. 

This  is  accounted  for  from  a  variety  of  reafons, 
all  of  them  equally  ftriking.  The  founder  of  an 
empire  addrefles  himfelf  to  an  inexperienced  man, 
who  is  fenfible  of  his  misfortune,  and  difpofed, 
by  the  continuance  of  it,  to  docility.  He  hath 
only  to  difplay  the  appearance  of,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  benevolence,  to  be  attended  to,  obeyed, 
and  cherifhed.  Daily  experience  adds  to  the  per- 
fonal  confidence  he  infpires,  and  gives  influence 
to  his  counfel.  The  fiiperiority  of  his  judgment 
is  foon  necefTarily  acknowledged.  His  precepts 
of  virtue  muft  ever  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
force,  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  his  dif- 
ciple.  It  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  depreciate 
vice,  of  which  the  guilty  perfoa  is  the  firft  vi&im. 

He 
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B  O  o  K  He  attacks  openly  fuch  prejudices  only  as  he  ex- 
*^  peels  to  eradicate.  He  trufts  to  time  for  the 
fubverfion  of  the  reft  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  pro- 
jects is  injured  by  the  impoflibility  of  difcovering 
their  tendency.  His  policy  fuggefts  to  his  ima- 
gination a  variety  of  meafures,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite aftonifhment,  and  to  procure  him  veneration. 
He  then  gives  his  orders,  and  his  commands  are 
occafionally  fan&ified  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 
He  is  high  pri eft  and  legiflator,  during  his  life, 
and  at  his  death  altars  are  erected  to  him ;  he  is 
invoked  ;  he  is  a  god  :  the  fituation  of  the  reftorer 
of  a  corrupted  nation  is  very  different.  He  is  an 
architect,  who  propofes  to  build  upon  a  fpace 
covered  with  ruins ;  he  is  a  phyfician,  who  at- 
tempts to  cure  a  mortified  carcafe ;  he  is  a  wife 
man,  who  preaches  reformation  to  a  hardened 
people.  He  can  expect  nothing  but  hatred  and 
perfecution,  from  the  prefent,  and  will  not  live 
to  fee  the  future  generation.  He  will  reap  few 
advantages,  with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  during  his 
life,  and  will  obtain  nothing  but  fruitlefs  regret 
after  his  death.  A  nation  is  only  regenerated  in  a 
iea  of  blood.  It  is  the  image  of  old  Efon,  whofe 
youth  Medea  could  renew  by  no  other  mode,  ex- 
cept that  of  cutting  him  to  pieces  and  boiling  him. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  raife  a 
fallen  nation.  It  appears  that  this  muft  be  the 
reful t  of  a  long  feries  of  revolutions.  The  man  of' 
genius  doth  not  live  long  enough,  and  leaves  no 
iiicceflbrs. 

In  the  Vilth  century,  the  Saracens,  formida- 
ble in  their  inftitutions  and  their  fuccefs,  armed 
with  the  fword  and  with  the  Koran,  obliged  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  their  divifions,  to  repafs 
the  fea,  and  augmented  with  the  accefiion  of  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  that  vaft  dominion  Mo- 
hammed had  iuft  founded  with  fo  much  glory. 

The 
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The  lieutenants  of   the  Caliphs   afterwards  deB 
prived  their  mailers   of  thefe    rich    fpoils,    and 
ere&ed  the  provinces,  intruded  to  their  care,  into 
independent  dates. 

This  divifion,  with  refpect  to  ftrength  and 
power,  infpired  the  Turks  with  the  ambition  of 
making  themfelves  mafters  of  this  territory. 
Their  iuccefs  was  perhaps  more  rapid  than  they 
had  expected ;  but  a  new  revolution  foon  reduced 
thefe  confiderable  conquefts  to  very  trifling  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Pachas,  or  Viceroys,  intruded  with  the 
care  of  the  conquered  countries,  carried  along 
with  them  that  fpirit  of  rapine,  of  which  their 
nation  had  left  fuch  indelible  traces.  They  were 
not  the  people  alone  who  were  expofed  to  perpe- 
tual pillage ;  the  oppreflion  was  alfo  extended  to 
the  troops,  although  they  were  all  Ottoman.  Thefe 
foldiers,  who  were  more  inclined  to  commit  acts 
of  injuftice  than  to  put  up  with  them,  reprefented 
to  the  Port,  that  the  Moors,  and  Arabs,  irritated 
by  repeated  acts  of  tyranny,  were  ripe  for  a  re- 
bellion ;  that  Spain,  on  her  parr,  was  preparing 
for  an  immediate  invafion  -9  and  that  the  army, 
being  incomplete,  and  ill  paid,  had  it  neither 
in  their  inclination  nor  in  their  power  to  prevent 
thefe  troublefome  events.  There  was  but  one  ef- 
fectual method  difcovered  to  efcape  fo  many  cala- 
mities :  this  was  the  founding  of  a  particular  go- 
vernment, which,  under  the  protection  of  the  fe- 
raglio,  and  paying  a  tribute  to  it,  would  itfelf  pro- 
vide for  it's  maintenance,  and  for  it's  defence. 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  were  put  under  a 
fimilar  legiflation,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ariftocracy. 
The  chief,  who,  under  the  title  of  Dey,  governs 
the  republic,  is  elected  by  the  foldiers,  who  are 
always  Turkifh,  and  constitute  the  only  nobility 
gf  the  country.     Thefe  elections  are  feldom  made 

Vol.  IV.  C  without 
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BOO  K  without  bloodfhed  ;  and  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for 
X1-  a  man,  who  hath  been  elected  in  the  midft  of 
riot  and  {laughter,  to  be  afterwards  afTaffinated  by 
a  reftlefs  faction,  who  defigrj  either  to  fecure 
that  diftin&ion  for  themfelves,  or  to  fell  it  for 
their  advancement.  The  empire  of  Morocco, 
though  hereditary,  is  fubjecled  to  the  fame  revo- 
kuions.  We  are  going  to  fee  to  what  ftate  of  de- 
gradation this  anarchy  hath  reduced  a  great  part  of 
the  globe, 
Prefent  The  ftate  of  Tripoli  is  bounded  by  Egypt  on 

of  Tripoli. one  ^e'  anc*  by  Tunis  on  the  other,  and  extends 
two  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  along  the  coaft. 
Though  the  territory  be  not  very  fertile,  yet  the 
population  might  be  eafily  increafed  ten  fold, 
becaufe  the  abundance  of  fifh  might  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  crops,  and  thefe  might  alfo  be  im- 
proved by  additional  labour.  The  inland  part 
of  the  country  is  nothing  but  a  defert.  We  meet 
only,  at  a  di (lance  from  each  other,  feme 
Moorifh  and  Arabian  families,  fettled  in  the  few 
places  where  they  difcovered  land  enough  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  a  moderate  fubfiftence.  At  thirty 
days  journey  from  the  capital,  is  fituated  the  refe- 
rable and  tributary  kingdom  of  Fez,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  black.  The  little  intercourfe 
the  countries  maintain  with  each  other,  can  only 
be  kept  up  through  dry  and  moveable  fands, 
where  water  is  feldom  to  be  met  with.  The  re- 
public may  enjoy  a  revenue  of  2,000,000  livres  *, 
from  the  palm-trees,  the  wells  that  are  in  the 
country,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  mint. 

The  caravans  of  the  Gadamies,  and  of  Tom* 
buto,  formerly  carried  a  great  deal  of  gold  to 
Tripoli  <3    but  they  have  not  lately  been  lo   rich5 

*  83,3331.  6s.  SJ, 
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or  fo  conftant.  The  caravan  of  Morocco  (till  B 
continues  to  call  there,  in  it's  way  to  and  from 
Mecca,  that  place  which  is  fo  much  revered  by  the 
MuiTulmen  ;  but,  as  the  number  of  pilgrims  hath 
evidently  decreafed,  this  paflage  is  no  longer  fo 
ufeful.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  trade,  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  land,  is  reduced  to  nothing,  or  to  very 
little. 

That  which  is  carried  on  by  fea,  is  rather 
more  confiderable.  The  navigators  of  the  Le- 
vant, fometimes,  take  in  their  cargoes  from  fume 
of  the  indifferent  harbours  fcattered  along  that 
immenfe  coaft,  but  moft  of  them  make  their 
purchafes  and  fales  in  the  harbour  of  the  capital, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  reft,  and  in  which 
are  collected  all  the  foreign  merchandife,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  country.  Although  thefe  ope- 
rations be  not  very  important,  yet,  the  connec* 
tions  of  the  republic  with  Europe  are  ftill  more 
infignificant. 

No  people,  except  the  Tufcans  and  Venetians, 
maintain  any  conftant  intercourfe  with  Tripoli  ; 
and  yet  the  mercantile  articles  of  the  former,  are 
not  fold  for  more  than  140,000  livres*,  and  thofe 
of  the  latter,  do  not  amount  to  200,000  livres  f. 
The  former  have  remained  fubjecl:  to  all  the  forma- 
lities of  the  cuftoms;  the  fecond  have  freed  them- 
felvesfrom  them,  by  paying  annually  55,500  li- 
vres J  to  the  treafury.  The  French  have  difdain- 
ed  to  have  any  fhare  in  this  bargain,  though  their 
fovereign  hath  not  difcontinued  to  fend  an  agent  to 
Tripoli. 

Of  all  the  Barbary  ftates,  Tripoli  was  for  a  long 
time  the  one  which  had  the  mo  ft  numerous,  and 
the  bell:  armed  privateers.     They  always  failed 
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BOOK  from  the  capita!,  which  bears  the  fame  name  as  the 
x*-      kingdom. 

This  town,  which  hath  long  been  fufpected 
of  being  the  ancient  Orea,  on  account  of  it's 
magnificent  ruins,  and  of  a  beautiful  aqueduct 
in  great  prefervation,  and  which  mufl  at  leaft 
have  been  a  Greek  or  Roman  colony,  is  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  in  a  plain  which  only 
produces  dates,  and  where  neither  fprings  nor 
rivers  are  to  be  found.  It  was  one  of  the  nrffc 
pods  occupied  by  the  Arabians,  who  entered  into 
Lybia  through  Egypt.  The  Spaniards  took  it 
in  1 510,  and  eighteen  years  after,  it  was  given 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  whofe  hands  it  remained  only  'till  the 
year  1551.  It  hath  fince  been  twice  bombarded 
by  the  French;  but  the  boldnefs  of  thefe  pirates 
hath  not  been  in  the  lead  retrained  by  thefe 
chaftifements.  The  decline,  and  fubfequent 
ruin  of  it's  maritime  forces,  have  been  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  civil  commotions  by  which 
this  unfortunate  country  hath  been  inceflantly 
fubverted. 
Prefent  Tunis   hath   likewife  neglected   it's  military 

ofTuniL  navy»  "nce  the  time  that  the  regency  hath  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  northern  powers,  and 
fince  Corfica  hath  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French.  It  was  found  that  the  value  of  the 
prizes  was  hardly  fufficicnt  to  reimburfe  the  ex~ 
pences  of  fitting  our,  and  fcarce  any  other  velfels 
have  been  preferved,  except  fuch  as  were  thought 
necefTary  to  protect  the  coafts  from  the  invafions 
of  the  Maltefe. 

The  land  forces  have  experienced  no  diminu- 
tion. Five  or  fix  thou  land  Turks,  or  Chriftian 
renegadoes,  conftitute  the  firmeft  fupport  of  the 
republic. 

Their 
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Their  children,  under  the  name  of  Couloris,  b  O  O  K 
form  a  fecond  troop ;  they  are  put  upon  pay  as  XI 
foon  as  they  are  born,  and  the  fir  ft  payment  they 
receive  is  two  afpres,  or  one  fol  *.  This  in- 
creafes  with  their  age,  and  with  their  rank,  as 
far  as  twenty-nine  afpres,  or  fourteen  fols  fix 
deniers  +  ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  half  that  fum, 
when  thefe  foldiers  are  obliged  by  their  infirmi- 
ties, or  by  the  wounds  they  have  received,  to 
retire. 

The  cavalry  of  the  ftate  confifts  of  feven  thou- 
fand  Moors;  their  pay  is  very  trifling,  and,  mod 
frequently,  given  to  them  in  provifions.  Their 
moft  common  occupation  is  to  collect  the  duties 
impofed  upon  the  Arabs. 

These  troops  are  all  armed  with  firelocks  with- 
out bayonets,  and  with  two  piftols  at  their  girdle. 
Befide  thefe,  the  Turks  have  a  dagger,  and  the 
Moors  a  ftiletto.  In  all  of  them,  courage  and  im- 
petuofity  muft  both  fupply  the  deficiency  of  regu- 
lar manoeuvres  and  discipline. 

No  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
hath  fo  confiderable  a  revenue  as  Tunis.  It 
confifts  of  1 8,000,000  of  livresj.  This  profpe- 
rity,  .which  is  entirely  of  a  very  modern  date,  hath 
been  the  confequence  of  a  very  fortunate  revo- 
lution in  the  government.  The  Dey,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  his  Turks,  held  the  reins  of 
government,  hath  been  deprived  of  the  greatcft 
part  of  his  authority,  and  hath  been  fucceeded 
by  a  Moorifh  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey, 
at  prefent  conducts  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  is  ailifted  by  a  more  wife  and  more  moderate 
council.  Opprcflions  have,  in  fome  degree,  been 
alleviated;  the   foil   hath  been   lefs  ill  cultivated, 
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BOOK  and  the  manufactures  have  acquired  fome  exten- 
i^L  ,  ^on*  ^  was  fcarce  poilible  that  the  connexions 
with  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  could  increafe  ; 
they  will  always  be  confined  to  the  barter  of  a 
fmail  number  of  articles,  for  gold  dull:,  conveyed 
acrofs  immenfe  fands  and  deferts:  but  the  mari- 
time connections  have  been  extended.  The 
Levant  hath  received  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
ductions, and  the  trade  with  Europe  hath  like- 
wife  improved. 

Though  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Venice,  Ragufa,  and  fometimes  Tufcany, 
fend  confuls  to  Tunis,  the  trade  carried  on  with 
thofe  nations  is  very  trifling ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Englifh  have  no  concern  in  it.  They  only  keep 
an  agent  there  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  their 
flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  procure  an  ad- 
ditional mart  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca.  The 
French  carry  off  the  greater!:  part  of  the  trade 
from  their  united  rivals  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  in- 
troduce goods  annually  into  the  dominions  of  the 
republic,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  2,000,000 
of  livres*.  To  the  profit  which  thefe  people  de- 
rive from  their  exports  and  imports,  which  be- 
come every  day  more  confiderable,  miift  be  added, 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  their  navigators,  by 
employing  their  vefTels  to  carry  the  provifjons  of 
the  republic  to  every  fea-port  of  the  Levant,  and 
by  bringing  back  what  the  republic  receives  from 
thofe  places  for  it's  fubfiftence.  Every  one  of  the 
.numerous  veffels  employed  in  this  coafling  trade, 
pays  thirty-one  livres  ten  fols  f  for  the  privilege  of 
anchoring,  and  an  equal  fum  when  they  land  their 
cargoes. 

Every  commodity  that  enters  the  (late  is  not 
obliged   to   pay   more   than   three  per  cent,  if  it 
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comes  direclly  from  the  country  which  furnifhesB  O  o  K 
it.  But  the  productions  of  the  north,  or  of  other  v  XI: 
parts,  which  have  been  depoii:ed  at  Leghorn, 
pay  eight  per  cent,  as  well  as  thofe  which  come 
immediately  from  that  celebrated  port,  and  even 
eleven  per  cent,  when  directed  to  Jews.  Formerly 
government  had  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  of  the  oils,  which  are  required  by 
fome  parts  of  Europe  for  the  ir  foap  manufactories, 
and  by  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli,  for  other 
purpofes  ;  they  have  given  up  this  monopoly  •,  but 
this  facriiice  hath  been  purclufed  by  very  confi- 
derable  duties. 

Though  Tunis  hath  concentrated  within  it's 
own  walls  a  great  part  of  the  trade,  the  other  har- 
bours of  the  republic,  fcattered  along  a  coaft  of 
fourfcore  leagues  in  extent,  receive  Fikdwife  fome 
veifels. 

The  one  which  is  the  neareft  to  Tripoli,  is  call* 
ed  Sfax.  It  hath  a  clayifh  bottom,  and  hath  fo 
little  water,  that  the  fmalleil  veflels  are  obliged  to 
•anchor  at  a  diftance,  and  to  fatigue  their  crews  to 
excefs,  or  to  ruin  themfelves  in  cxpences  for  boats. 
The  foil  doth  not  produce  any  provifions  proper 
for  exportation,  but  feme  important  manufactures 
have  been  formed  in  the  town,  which  is  moilly 
inhabited  by  Arabs. 

The  harbour  of  Sufa,  is  defended  by  three 
caftles,  even  the  mod  modern  of  which  is  falling 
into  ruin,  though  it  be  not  yet  finifhed.  This 
harbour  is  very  unfafe,  the  fliips  in  it.  being  con- 
flantly  agitated  by  the  eaft  and  by  the  north-weft 
winds,  which  fometimes  occafion  the  lofs  of  thofe 
that  have  not  had  time  to  fhelter  themfelves  in 
the  bay  of  Monofter.  Notwithftanding  this  in- 
convenience, this  city  is  the  fecond  in  the  repub- 
lic; and  this  is  ovven  to  the  abundance  of  it's  oils, 
and  of  it's  wool. 

Tunis 
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BOOK  Tunis  is  fituatcd  in  the  midftof  infe&iousmo- 
XI-  raffes,  at  the  foot,  or  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
Though  the  air  be  not  pure,  and  though  the  waters 
be  fo  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  go 
two  or  three  miles  before  they  can  find  any  that 
is  fit  to  drink,  yet  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
of  the  lead  barbarous  people  of  Africa  are  col- 
lected within  it's  walls.  This  town  hath  a  com- 
munication with  the  lea,  by  means  of  a  lake, 
which  can  admit  none  but  very  flat  boats,  that 
are  called  Sandals.  At  the  extremity  of  this  lake, 
is  found  a  narrow  canal  leading  to  the  Goulette, 
which  muft  be  confider§d  as  the  harbour  of  the 
capital.  This  harbour  is  immenfe,  fafe,  and  moft 
uncommonly  even  in  it's  bottom,  and  on  it's  furr 
face:  it  is  only  open  to  the  north-eaft  winds,  and 
is  clofed  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  are 
terminated  on  the  north  by  Cape  Bona,  and  by 
Cape  Zebib. 

Biserta  was  very  famous  at  the  time  that  the 
republic  kept  up  a  great  number  of  galleys ;  it 
was  from  that  port  they  were  fitted  out,  and  they 
brought  back  to  it  the  profits -they  reaped  from 
their  perpetual  piracies.  The  canal  which  led 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  hath  been  gradu- 
ally filled  up  with  mud,  and  it  is  at  prefent  ac- 
ceflible  to  no  other  veiTels  than  Sandals ;  even 
merchantmen  can  no  longer  enter  it,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  cad  anchor  rather  in  a  dangerous  fitua- 
tion. 

Port-Farine,  fituated  on  the  ruins,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Utica,  was  former- 
ly one  of  the  mod:  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commo- 
dious harbours  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  would 
flili  be  fo  under  any  other  government,  except 
that  of  the  Moors.  It  is  defended  by  four  forts, 
and  clofed  by  a  narrow  pafs,  which  at  this  time 
is  fcarce  acceflible  to  the  fmalleft  veiTels,  and  if 

it 
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it  be  /till  neglected,  will  be  quite  filled  up  in  aBOOK 
fhort  time,  by  the  fands  continually  thrown  in  V_J*J^J 
by  the  Tea.  It  is  however  the  arfenal,  and  the 
only  afylum  for  the  naval  military  forces,  which 
are  at  prefent  reduced  to  three  half  galleys,  and 
five  xebecs.  The  place  where  Carthage  formerly 
flood,  is  a  few  miles  diftant  from  this  town ; 
there  are  no  other  remains  of  this  renowned  city, 
befide  the  ruins  of  a  great  aqueduct,  and  fome 
citterns  in  tolerable'. prefer vation.  The  traces 
even  of  it's  harbour  are  fo  much  effaced,  that  the 
fea  is  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  it. 

^The  iiland  of  Gali.te  is  fituated  almoft  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Zaine,  which  feparates  Tunis  from 
Algiers.  This  ifland  is  covered  with  flocks,  and 
rnoreefpeclally  with  mules,  which  are  in  great  re- 
queft  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Levant.  It's 
numerous  "inhabitants  are  all  weavers  of  wool,  or 
employed  in  gathering  fponge.  Not  far  from  this 
ifland  is  tl)at  of  Tabarco,  which  the  family  of  the 
Lomellini  had  been  in  poffeilion  of  for  two  centu- 
ries, when  they  were  deprived  of  it  in  1 741 .  The 
Genoefe  drew  from  this  barren  rock  a  great  quan- 
tity of  very  fine  coral. 

To  the  weft  of  Tunis,  is  the  republic  of  AI-  Prefent 
giers,  the  inland  parts  of  which  are  bounded  by**at^of 
the  defert  of  Sahara,  as  are  all  the  interior  parts     s 
in  Barbary ;  they  are   more  extenfive,   more  po- 
pulous,   and  better,  cultivated   than  is  generally 
iuppofed.     There  are  not  many  towns  in  them, 
and  mod  of  thefe  are  built  upon  the  coafts,  the 
extent   of   which    is  one  hundred    and    twenty 
leagues. 

The  public  revenue  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
productions.  The  duties  are  commonly  loft  in 
the  hands  of  difhoneft  perfons  who  are  appointed 
to  collect  them.  The  three  Beys,  or  governors 
1  ©f 
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B  %°  K  of  tbeeaft,  of  the  fouth,  and  of  the  weft,  do  not 
deliver  into  the  treafury  more  than  1,250,000 
livres  *,  and  give  only  117,000  livres  f  to  the 
troops;  whatever  more  is  required  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  ftate,  is  fupplied  by  the  cuftoms, 
by  the  domain,  by  the  annual  levies  in  provifions, 
and  in  cattle,  by  the  more  precarious  profit  arif- 
ing  from  prizes  taken  at  fea,  and  from  the  fale  of 
flaves. 

The  principal  militia  of  the  country  confifts 
entirely  of  Turks;  their  number  ought  to  be 
twelve  thoufand,  but  they  are  never  complete.  The 
Dey,  his  lieutenants,  and  the  members  of  the  di- 
van, are  chofen  out  of  this  powerful  body. 

The  defendants  of  thefe  privileged  men  are 
called  Couloris  ;  their  number  is  fixty  thoufand, 
they  are  all  in  the  fervice  of  the  regency,  and  paid 
in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Tunis. 

The  cavalry,  which  confifts  of  about  twenty 
thoufand  men,  is  compofed  entirely  of  Moors ; 
whether  they  make  war  againfl  the  Arabs,  or  are 
employed  by  government  for  the  defence  of  the 
provinces,  or  in  collecting  the  taxes,  their  pay  is 
very  trifling. 

Beside  this  numerous  army,  which  is  always 
kept  up,  the  government  can  difpofe  at  pleafure 
of  the  Moors  who  dwell  in  the  plains,  or  among 
the  mountains,  if  they  fhould  be  in  want  of  them  ; 
they  all  of  them  join  their  ftandards  without  re- 
luctance, and  attack  the  enemy  with  great  intre- 
pidity. 

The  naval  forces  are  not  near  fo  numerous  as 
thofe  of  the  land  ;  at  prefent  they  are  reduced  to 
feventeen  veflels;  one  fhip  of  fifty  guns,  two  fri- 
gates of  forty-two  and  thirty-four  guns,  five  large 
barks,  two   xebecs,  four    half  galleys,  and  three 
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galliots ;  feveral  of  thefe  vefTels,  which  arc  all  b 
deftined  for  piracy,  belong  to  the  flate,  others  to 
the  officers  of  the  regency,  and  fome  even  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  Every  proprietor  bears  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  armament,  and  divides  the  profits 
with  the  treafury  and  with  the  crew.  The  Dey 
commonly  requires  the  prizes  which  confift  of 
timber  for  (hip-building,  and  of  military  (lores. 
He  ought  to  pay  the  value  of  them,  but  the  in- 
demnity is  never  proportioned  to  the  facrifice. 

The  navigators,  to  whom  the  ports  of  Algiers 
are  opened,  can  land  in  feven  or  eight  places. 

The  port  of  Callaa,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  is  tolerably  good,  but  it 
cannot  hold  more  than  five  or  fix  fhips.  Thofe 
that  are  admitted  into  it  are  all  French  :  fome 
individuals  of  that  nation  have  obtained,  ever 
fince  the  year  1560,  from  the  Moorifh  prince, 
who  governed  the  diftridt  at  that  time,  the  liber- 
ty of  forming  a  fettlement  to  carry  on  the  coral 
fifhery.  They  were  driven  away  eight  years  after 
by  the  Turks,  and  re-eftablifned  in  1597,  but 
they  were  again  expelled:  they  were  recalled  in 
1637,  and  permitted  to  re-build  a  fmall  fortifica- 
tion formerly  erecled  there,  under  the  name  of 
the  baftion  of  France.  Being  foon  difgufted  with 
fo  inconvenient  a  fituation,  the  perfons  concerned 
transferred  their  fettlement  to  Chale,  which  the 
Englifh  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  ;  they 
themfelves  were  expelled  loon  after,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  return  to  their  poll,  till  after  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers,  executed  in  1682,  and 
1684,  by  command  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  1694,  a  more  powerful  aiTociation  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  obtained  the  exclufive  trade 
upon  a  confidcrable  extent  of  coaft,  by  a  treaty 
which  hath  often  been  renewed,  and  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  maintained,  becaufe  the  con- 
ditions 
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BOO  Kditions  of  it  are  favourable  to  the  militia,  to  whom 
*^  (the  tribute  upon  which  it  is  founded  belongs.  Se- 
veral companies  have  fucceflively  exercifed  this 
monopoly  with  more  or  lefs  advantage.  Since 
1741,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  which  hath 
formed  at  Marfeilles  a  capital  of  1,200,000  livres*, 
divided  into  twelve  hundred  fhares,  three  hundred 
of  which  belong  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
this  celebrated  city. 

The  firft  tranfa&ions*  of  the  fociety  were  un- 
fortunate. The  depredations  made  by  pirates, 
and  by  the  natives,  by  the  competition  of  fmug- 
glers,  and  by  a  corrupt  adminiftration,  reduced 
their  capital  in  1766  to  570,000  livres-f ;  fince 
that  period,  their  affairs  have  been  fo  profperous, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1773,  tneY 
were  in  pofTefiion  of  4,512,445  livres,  3  fols,  4 
deniers  £,  befide  the  doubtful  debts,  the  value  of 
their  buildings,  and  fome  merchandife  which  re- 
mained unfold  in  the  warehoufes. 

Their  exports  are  trifling,  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
money  that  they  purchafe  coral,  wax,  wool,  tal- 
low, hides,  and  efpecially  corn.  In  1773,  they 
brought  into  the  kingdom  eighty-four  thoufand, 
three  hundred,  and  fix  loads  of  wheat,  and  fix- 
teen  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  feventy-three 
loads  of  barley,  beans,  and  millet  feed.  One 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  vellels,  the 
fitting  out  of  which  cofls  about  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  [|,  are  annually  employed  in  this 
bufinefs. 

Though  the  company  hath  agents  at  Bona, 
and  at  Calhia,  all  the  tranfaclions  are  carried  on 
at  the  lad  place.  They  are  even  permitted  to 
have  a  few  batteries,  and  fome  foldiers  in  this 
fortified   fadtory,    in  order  to  fecure    themfelves 
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from  the  plunders  of  the  pirates,  and  from  the  in-BOOK 
fults  of  the  neighbouring  Moors. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  hath  been  often  cenfur- 
ed,  for  having  fhackled  thefe  connections  in  the 
bonds  of  a  monopoly.  It  hath  not  been  obferved, 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  infure  the  fubfiftence  of 
Provence  ;  and  there  was  no  other  method  of  do- 
ing this,  becaufe  the  exportation  of  corn  from  the 
ftatesof  Barbary  isfeldom  permitted. 

Bona  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hip- 
pona.  A.  few  beautiful  ruins  are  dilcovered 
amidft  the  boldnefs  of  the  Moorifh  tafte.  It  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  make  a  commodious  har- 
bour to  the  town,  as  it  hath  already  an  exceeding 
good  road.  This  new  afylum  would  be  fuffici- 
ently  protected  by  the  works  which  have  exifled 
for  a  long  while,  und^r  the  name  of  the  Fort  of 
Genoa. 

Bugia  is  a  tolerably  large  flaple  for  oil,  and 
for  the  wax,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plains-,  and  efpecially  for  iron*  which  is 
brought  from  more  diftant  mountains,  that 
abound  in  mines.  Though  it's  harbour  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  the  fquadrons 
of  the  republic  ufed  to  anchor  in  it,  before  they 
were  ddtroyed  there  by  the  Engliih  in  the  lad 
century. 

The  antiquities  which  are  found  in  Tedelez, 
prove  that  ic  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place. 
The  veftiges  of  a  great  pier  are  even  difcerned 
upon  the  fhore,  which  probably  advanced  into  the 
fea,  and  formed  a  port  to  the  town.  It  is  at  pre- 
fent  a  very  indifferent  harbour,  where  (hips 
which  go  to  take  in  their  lading  are  too  often  de- 
ft royed. 

Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  flate,  forms  an  am- 
phitheatre, upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  citadel,     it's  territory  is  well  cul- 
tivated 
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BOO  Ktivated  by  Haves,  and  is  covered  with  wheat,  rice, 
^  f  hemp,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  even  with  vines, 
planted  by  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from 
Grenada.  The  entering  into,  and  the  going  out 
of  the  port,  are  very  difficult;  it  is  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  doth  not  contain  fufficient  water  to 
hold  men  of  war  :  and  in  dormy  weather  even  the 
merchantmen  are  not  fafe  ;  they  often  run  foul  of 
each  other,  and  are  fometimes  mattered,  when 
the  north  or  north-eaft  winds  blow  with  violence. 
The  harbour  forms  a  femicircle;  it  hath  a  good 
bottom  ;  but  as  it  is  expofed  to  the  fame  winds 
as  the  port,  the  (hips  are  in  equal  danger  in  the 
ftormy  feafons. 

Sercelli  is  five  or  fix  leagues  diftant  from  Al- 
giers. This  town  hath  a  creek,  or  fmall  bay, 
where  feveral  veffels  cad  anchor.  It's  foil  is  very 
low,  it's  more  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the 
coafl  the  mod  favourable  for  a  defcent. 

Arsew,  the  environs  of  which  are  delightful, 
muft  be  the  Arfenaria  of  the  ancients.  Some  to- 
lerably fine  remains  of  feveral  monuments  are 
found  in  it.  It's  port  is  fafe,  commodious,  and 
well  frequented.  A  harbour  might  be  formed  in 
it,  at  a  trifling  expence,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largedfhips.  This  is  the  Moorifh  town  nearefl  to 
Oran,  which  the  Spaniards  took  poiTeflion  of  in 
1509;  which  was  taken  from  them  in  1708;  and 
which  they  retook  in  1732,  and  have  kept  ever 
fince. 

The  numbers  of  European  Chips  which  land 
annually  at  the  States  of  Algiers,  vary  according 
to  circumftances;  but  they  are  never  consider- 
able ;  the  mod  plentiful  harved  doth  not  attract 
above  one  hundred.  A  French  veffel,  whether 
great  or  fmall,  laden  or  empty,  pays  for  it's  an- 
chorage 143  livres  8  fols  *  ;  and  this  tax  is  dill 
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higher  for  other  nations.     They  ought  all,  with  BOOK 

out  diftinction,  to  pay  three  per  cent,   for  all  the  v *L 

merchandife  they  bring  in ;  but  this  duty  is  re- 
duced to  two  per  cent,  by  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms,  The  provifions 
that  are  exported  from  the  country  are  fubje&ed 
to  no  tax,  becaufe  government  are  the  only  dealers 
in  them. 

Though  the  Englifh,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Venetians,  are  perfectly  free 
in  the  ports  of  Algiers,  they  nevertheiefs  carry  on 
no  great  trade  there.  Three  fourths  of  the  trade 
are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  yet 
their  annual  fales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
200,000  livres  *,  nor  their  purchafes  to  above 
600,000  livresf.  Two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals  of  wool,  five  thoufand  of  oil,  fix- 
teen  thoufand  of  wheat,  and  thirty  thoufand  hides, 
are  the  amount  of  all  their  exports.  The  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  African  Company  are  not  included  in 
thefe  calculations. 

.  Morocco  hath  been  as  often  and  as  dreadfully  prefent 
fubverted  as  the  reft  of  the  northern  cpafls  of?Jteof 
Africa;  but  hath  not  fubmitted  to  the  Turkifh 
yoke.  Even  thofe  provinces  winch  had  been  dis- 
membered from  it,  under  the  name  of  Fez,  of 
Sus,  and  of  Tafilet,  have  been  fucceflively  united 
to  the  empire.  One  (ingle  deipot  governs  this 
immenfe  country,  according  to  his  caprices,  which 
are  almoft  always  extravagant  or  fanguinary.  The 
deftru&ive  authority  which  he  hath  been  differed 
to  ufurp,  is  perpetuated  without  any  other  regular 
troops,  except  a  feeble  guard  of  timid  negroes. 
It  is  only  with  fome  of  thefe  (laves  whom  he 
choofes  occafionally  to  aflemble  under  his  ban- 
ners, that  he  makes  war.      His  maritime  forces 
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BOOKare  fcarce  more  formidable.  They  confift  of 
*^  t  three  frigates,  two  half-galleys,  three  xebecs, 
and  fifteen  galliots.  Piracy  hath  been  hitherto 
their  only  occupation.  It  might  be  expected  that 
thefe  depredations  would  foon  be  put  an  end  to, 
if  it  were  reafonable  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  a 
tyrant,  or  to  hope  that  his  fucceilbrs  would  at  lad 
adopt  fome  more  humane  fentiments.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  muft  be  very  trifling,  in  a  region  which 
is  for  ever  ruined  by  vexations  and  maflacres.  The 
expences,  however,  are  ftill  lefs.  Whatever  can 
be  fpared  is  added  to  increafe  an  immenfe  trea- 
fure,  anciently  formed  out  of  the  fpoils  of  Spain, 
and  always  augmented  by  a  long  feries  of  fove- 
reigns,  more  or  lefs  cruel,  who'looked  up.on  mo- 
ney as  the  only  good,  and  thought  nothing  of  the 
happinefs  of  their  fubjedts. 

This  ardent  thirft  of  wealth  hath  defcended 
from  the  throne  to  individuals.  A  caravan  fets 
out  annually  from  the  town  of  Morocco,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  (late,  before  Mequinez  was 
preferred  by  the  fovereigns.  This  caravan,  which 
goes  in  fearch  of  gold  from  Upper  Guinea,  muft 
have  travelled  over  a  fpace  of  five  hundred 
leagues  before  it's  arrival  in  the  kingdom,  two 
hundred  in  the  empire  itfelf,  two  hundred  in  the 
defert  of  Sahara,  and  one  hundred  after  having 
quitted  it.  In  the  midft  of  the  defert,  furrounded 
with  barren  and  accumulated  lands,  where  it  is 
not  poffible  to  travel  but  in  the  night,  where  the 
march  muft  neceffarily  be  flow,  where  one  muft 
be  guided  by  a  compafs,  and  by  obferving  the 
flars,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  ocean  ;  in 
this  defert  nature  hath  placed  a  lefs  favage  dis- 
trict, abounding  in  fprings  and  in  fait  mines.  The 
camels  are  laden  with  this  neceflary  foflil,  and  it 
is  carried  to  Tombuto,  where  gold  is  received  in 
exchange. 

This 
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This  precious  metal,  when  arrived  at  Moroc-  BOOK 
co,  is  very  feldom  circulated  there.  It  is  buried, 
as  in  all  governments  where  the  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals are  not  fecure.  A  fimilardeftiny  attends  the 
money  which  is  introduced  by  the  Europeans  in 
the  empire,  in  the  nine  harbours  which  are  always 
open  to  them. 

Tetuan  is  the  neareft  port  to  the  ftate  of  Al- 
giers. It  is  fafe,  unlefs  the  eafterly  winds  blow 
with  violence,  which  feldom  happens.  The  river 
of  Bourfega,  which  empties  itfelf  into  it,  ferves 
foranafylum  to  fome  pirates  during  the  winter. 
The  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  formerly  fent  to  pur- 
chafe  there  the  cattle,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  ne- 
ceflary  for  itls  -confumption  ;  but  this  connexion 
hath  ceafed,  fince  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
hath  required  that  the  Englifh  conful  mould  refide 
at  Tangier. 

This  town,  conquered  by  Portugal  in  147 r, 
was  given  to  the  Englifh  in  1662.  Thefe  forfook 
it,  after  keeping  it  two  and  twenty  years.  When 
they  retired,  they  blew  up  a  pier,  which  they  had 
conftrucled  for  the  fecurity  of  the  largeft  (hips. 
The  ruins  of  this  beautiful  work  have  rendered 
the  approach  of  the  bay  very  difficult.  Accord- 
ingly it  would  be  of  no  importance,  if  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  is  difcovered  at  the  end,  did 
not  afford  a  fhelter  to  moft  of  the  galliots  of  the 
empire.  Tangier  hath  fucceeded  Tetuan  in  fup 
plying  Gibraltar  with  provifions.  The  commu- 
nication between  thefe  two  Moorifh  towns  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  fortrefsof  Ceuta,  which  is  parted 
from  Spain,  to  which  it  belongs,  only  by  a  (freight 
of  five  leagues. 

Arrach  is  the  natural'vent  for  the  productions 
ef  Afgar,  one  of  the  largeft  and  the  moil  ferrile 
provinces  of  the  empire.     This  advantage,  a  for- 
tunate pofnion,  and    the   goodnefs  of    it's  porr„ 
Vol.  IV.  D  muft 
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BOOK  mud  fooner  or  later  impart  to  it  fome  degree  of 

_^ ^  activity.     At  prefent  it  is  inhabited  only  by  fol- 

diers.  Since  the  expedition  which  the  French  at- 
tempted againft  it,  in  1765,  the  fortifications 
raifed  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  were  mailers 
of  the  place,  have  been  reftored. 

Sallee  was,  not  long  ago,  almoft  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  under  a  chief  ele&ed  by  itfelf. 
It's  fituation,  in  the  midft  of  the  country  fubjeel: 
to  Morocco,  enabled  it  to  colled  a  great  many 
provifions.  It's  inhabitants  were  at  once  both 
merchants  and  pirates.  They  have  almoft  ceafed 
to  exercife  either  of  thefe  profeflions,  after  having 
been  fubdued,  and  fpoiled  of  their  riches  by  the 
prefent  monarch,  at  the  time  that  his  father  was 
upon  the  throne.  A  fand-bank,  which  feems  to 
be  perpetually  increafing,  prevents  all  (hips  from 
entering  the  river,  except  thofe  which  do  not  carry 
more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  of  water  ;  but  the  har- 
bour is  fafe  from  the  end  of  April  till  the  end  of 
September. 

Muley  Mehemet  was  defirous  of  building  a 
commercial  town  in  the  peninfula  of  Fedale,  and 
moft  of  the  buildings  were  begun.  A  harbour, 
which  is  fafe  in  all  feafons,  though  the  fea  be  con- 
ftantly  agitated,  had  fuggefted  this  idea  to  him. 
He  hath  given  it  up,  fince  he  hath  been  made 
tourdeiftand  that  the  expence  would  be  thrown 
away,  upon  a  coaft  which  was  accefTible  almoft  in 
ail  parts. 

In  176'?,  the  Portuguefe  forfook  Mazagan,  af- 
ter having  deftroved  the  works.  Since  this  period, 
the  place  is  almoft  deferted.  It's  harbour  is  con- 
venient in  fummer  for  fmall  veflels  ;  but  even  in 
that  feafon  the  men  of  war  are  obliged  to  anchor  at 
a  diftance. 

Saffi  hath  a  large  harbour,  which  is  very  fafe 
part  of  the  year,  but  too  muchexpofed  in  winter 

to 
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to  the  violence  of  the  fouth  and  Ibuth-eaft  winds.  B  Q  p  K 
It*s  fituation,  in  the  midil  of  a  fertile,  rich,  and  y^S^l^j 
populous  country,  had  rendered  this  great  town 
almoft  the  general  market  of  the  productions  of 
the  empire.  It  hath  been  lately  flripped  of  this 
advantage  by  Mogador,  which  is  buik  on  the  mod 
weftern  part  of  Africa. 

The  port  of  this  new  flaple  is  only  a  canal 
formed  by  an  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  five  hun- 
dred toifes  from  the  land.  One  may  fail  in  and 
out  of  it  with  every  wind  ;  but  it  hath  not  fuffi- 
cient  depth  to  harbour  large  fhips,  and  the  anchor- 
age is  not  fafe  in  bad  weather.  No  man  of  war 
can  anchor  on  the  eoafl,  on  account  of  the  great 
rapidity  of  the  currents.  Though  the  territory 
furrounding  this  place  be  not  very  fit  for  cultivati- 
on, the  caprice  of  the  defpot,  who  ftill  governs 
the  country,  hath  rendered  it  the  moil  important 
mart  of  his  dominions,  more  confiderable  even 
than  all  the  others  collectively. 
.  Santa  Cruz,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Sus, 
in  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  is  the  lafl  ma- 
ritime place  of  the  empire.  It's  harbour  is  con- 
venient, and  very  fafe  even  for  fhips  of  the  line, 
but  during  fummer  only.  It  was  formerly  a  tole- 
rably great  market,  where  the  navigators  found 
collected  together  all  the  productions  of  an  exten- 
iive  and  well-cultivated  country,  and  where  all 
the  gold  which  Tarodant  drew  from  Tombutowas 
brought.  The  town  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  returned  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Moors,  without  entirely  lofing  it's  im- 
portance. An  earthquake,  which  deflroyed  part 
of  it  in  1731,  was  more  fatal  than  this  revolution. 
It  might,  perhaps,  have  recovered  from  this  cala- 
mity, had  not  Muley  Muhammet,  in  a  fit  of  paf- 
fion,  thecaufe  of  which  was  never  known,  driven 

D  2  the 
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BOOKthc  inhabitants  out  of  it  fomc  years  after,  and 
v_31l^w, fubfti tntcd  to  them  a  colony  of  Negroes. 

Morocco  receives  but  few  European  veflels. 
It's  ports  are  fhut  againft  feveral  nations,  and  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Tufcany,  who  have  formed 
treaties  with  that  power,  reap  no  great  advantage 
from  them.  In  order  to  give  fome  fpirit  to  this 
trade,  which  was  perhaps  too  much  negle&ed,  a 
capital  of  1,323,958  livres,  6  fols,  6  deniers  *, 
was  formed  at  Copenhagen  in  1755,  which  was 
divided  into  five  hundred  lhares,  of  2,647  livres, 
1 8  fols,  4  deniers  each  f .  This  adbciation  was  to 
lad  forty  years ;  but,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
known,  it  hath  not  continued  half  the  time. 
Though  the  connections  of  France  with  that  em- 
pire have  not  fubfifted  beyond  the  year  1767,  the 
tranfactions  of  this  crown  are  of  much  more  im- 
portance, and  yet  it's  annual  fales  do  not  exceed 
400,000  livres  £,  nor  it's  purchafes  1,200,000 
livres  j|. 

Every  thing  that  enters,  or  comes  out  of  the 
dates  of  Morocco,    pays  ten   per  cent.      Each 
veffel    is  alfo   obliged   to   deliver   five   hundred 
pounds  of  gun-powder,  and   ten  bullets  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  or  577  livres  ten 
fols  §  in  fpecie.     The   Spanifh  coin  is  mod  com- 
monly ufed;    but  all   the    others    are   admitted 
according  to  their  weight  and  their  denomina- 
tion. 
Origin  of      The  pi&tire  that  hath  juft  been  traced  of  the 
the  pira-    countries  of  Barbary,  mud  have  appeared  very 
mkteTup-  horrid.     The  date  of  defolation  in  which  we  have 
on  the       feen   them  plunged,   hath  been  the   unavoidable 
Coaftsof  confluence  of  the  propenfity  of  thefe  people  to 
Africa,      piracy.     This  tade,  which  is  very  ancient  in  thefe 
Means  of  r€gj0ns,    increafed   confiderably    after   they  had 
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maken  off  a  foreign  yoke.     It  became  a  pafllon,  BOOK 
upon  occafion  of  an  event  which  greatly  increafed 
their  maritime  forces. 

Spain,  which,  for  feveral  centuries,  had  been 
fubjedt  to  the  difciples  of  the  Koran,  had,  at  laft, 
broken  it's  chains,  and  fubdued  the  Mohamme- 
dans in   it's  turn.     It  was  defirous  of  compelling 
them  to  turn  Chriflians ;  and  it's  zeal  was   irri- 
tated  by  unfurmountable  refiftance.     It's  blind- 
nefs  went  fo  far  as  to  depopulate   the  (late,  in 
order  to  purge  it  of  fufpicious  fubjecls,  and  fuch 
as  were  of  an  inimical  religion.     Mod  of  thefe 
exiles  fought  a  refuge   among  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary.     Their   new   country  was  too  ignorant  of 
trade  and  induftry,  to  enable  them  to  put  forth 
their    talents  and   to  avail  themfelves    of  their 
riches.     The  fpirit  of  revenge  made  them  pirates. 
At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  ravaging 
the   vaft  and    fertile  plains  of   their  oppreffors. 
They  furprifed,  in   their  beds,  the  lazy  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rich  countries  of  Valencia,  Grenada, 
and   Andalufia,    and    reduced   them    to  flavery. 
But,    at  length,    difdaining  the  fpoils    they  ac- 
quired, upon  a  foil  which  they  had  formerly  culti- 
vated with  their  own  hands,  they  conftructed  large 
veffels,   infuked  the   flag  of   the  other  nations, 
and  reduced  the  greateft  powers  of  Europe  to  the 
fhameful  neceflity  of  fending  them  annual  prefents, 
which,  under  whatever  denomination  we  may  dif- 
guife  them,  are,  in  fad,  a  tribute.     Thefe  pirates 
have  been   fometimes  punifhed,  fometimes  hum- 
bled ;  but  their  depredations  have  never  been  to- 
tally fuppreflfed,  although  this  might  be  done  with 
the  greateft  eafe. 

The  Arabs,  wandering  in  the  deferts-,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  cukivate 
the  fields ;  the  Moors  come  out  of  Spain,  moil 
of  whom  are  fettled  upon  the  coafts  j  the  Jews, 

who 
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BOOK  who  are  defpifed,  oppreffed,  arid  outraged  :  all  the 
people,  in  a  word,  of  that  continenr,  detefl  the 
yoke  which  oppreftes  them,  and  would  not  make 
the  lead  exertion  to  continue  under  it. 

No  foreign  fuccour  would  retard  for  a  mo- 
ment the  fall  of  this  authority.  The  only  power 
that  might  be  fufpe&ed  of  wifhing  it's  preferva- 
tion,  the  Sultan  of  Conftantinople,  is  not  fo  highly 
gratified  with  the  vain  title  of  prote&or,  which  it 
confers  on  him,  nor  fo  jealous  of  that  of  the  chief 
of  the  religion  which  is  afcribed  to  him,  to  in- 
terefb  himieif  warmly  in  it's,  prefervation.  All 
endeavours  to  excite  the  Turks  to  interfere,  by 
fubmifiions,  which  particular  circumftances  might 
probably  extort  from  thefe  plunderers,  would 
certainly  be  ineffectual.  Their  intreaties  would 
not  impart  ftrength.  For  thefe  two  centuries  pad, 
the  Porte  has  no  navy,  and  it's  military  power  is 
continually  decaying. 

But  to  what  people  is  referved  the  glory  of 
breaking  thofe  fetters  which  Africa  is  thus  infenfi- 
bly  preparing  for  us,  and  of  removing  thofe  ter- 
rors, which  are  fo  formidable  to  our  navigators. 
No  nation  can  attempt  it  alone  ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
it  did,  the  jealoufy  of  the  reft  would  throw  fecret 
obftacles  in  it's  way.  This  mult,  therefore,  be 
the  work  of  a  general  combination.  All  the  ma- 
ritime powers  mull  concur  in  the  execution  of  a 
defign,  in  which  all  are  equally  interefted.  Thefe 
ftates,  which  every  thing  invites  to  mutual  alli- 
ance, to  mutual  good- will,  to  mutual  defence, 
ought  to  be  weary  of  the  calamities  which  they 
reciprocally  bring  upon  each  other.  After  having 
fo  frequently  united  for  their  mutual  definition, 
let  them  at  length  take  up  arms  for  their  preferva- 
tion. War,  for  once,  at  lead,  will  then  become 
ufeful  and  juft. 

i  Ons 
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One  may  venture  to  afiert,  that  fuch  a  warB  OOK 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  con- 
dueled  with  fki!l  and  unanimity.  Each  mem' 
of  the  confederacy,  attacking  at  the  fame  time 
the  enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  experience  but 
a  weak  refinance,  or,  perhaps,  none.  Perhaps, 
this  nobkft  and  greateft  of  emerprifes  would  coft 
Europe  lels  blood  and  treafure,  than  the  moll:  tri- 
vial of  thofe  quarrels  with  which  it  is  continually 
agitated. 

No  man  would  do  the  politicians  who  fhould 
form  this  plan  the  injuftice  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  confine  their  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of 
roads,  the  dcmelifhing  of  forts,  and  the  ravaging 
of  coafts.  Su.h  narrow  notions  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  prefent  improvements  of  reafon. 
The  countries  fubdued  would  remain  to  the  con- 
querors, and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire  pof- 
fefiions,  proportionate  to  the  afllftance  they  had 
given  to  the  common  came.  Thefe  con  quells  would 
become  fo  much  the  more  fecure,  as  the  happinefs 
of  the  vanquished  would  be  the  confequence  of 
them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe  fea-monfters, 
would  be  changed  into  men  by  falutary  laws,  and 
examples  of  humanity.  The  progrefs  they  woujd 
gradually  make,  by  the  knowledge  we  fhould  im- 
part to  them,  would,  in  time,  diipel  that  fanati- 
cifm  which  ignorance  and  mifery  have  kept  up  in 
their  minds.  They  would  ever  recollecl,  with  gra- 
titude, the  memorable  aera  which  had  brought  us 
to  their  mores. 

We  fhould  no  longer  fee  them  leave  a  country 
uncultivated,  which  was  formerly  fo  fertile.  Corn, 
and  various  fruits,  would  fbon  cover  this  immenfe 
tradl  of  land.  Thefe  productions  would  be  bar- 
tered for  the  works  of  our  induilry,  and  o'  our 
manufactures.  European  traders,  fettled  in  Africa, 
would  become  :1ns  hade,    which 

W( 
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poo  K  would  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  coun- 
tries.  A  communication  fo  natural,  between  op- 
pofne  coafts,  and  between  people  who  have  a  ne- 
ceffary  intercourfe  with  each  other,  would,  as  it 
were,  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  This 
new  kind  of  conqueft  which  prefents  itfelf  to  us, 
would  amply  compenfate  for  thofe,  which,  during 
fo  many  centuries,  have  contributed  to  the  diftrefs 
of  mankind. 

The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers, 
who  have  obftinately  rejected  all  expedients  to 
re-eflabiifh  tranquillity  on  our  feas,  hath  been  the 
chief  impediment  to  fo  important  a  revolution. 
The  hope  of  checking  the  induftry  of  every  weak 
ftate,  hath  accuftomed  them  to  wifh,  that  thefe 
piracies  of  Barbary  fhould  continue,  and  hath 
even  induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders. 
This  is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they 
would  never  have  incurred,  if  their  understanding 
had  equalled  their  mercenary  views.  All  nations 
would  certainly  profit  from  this  happy  change; 
but  the  greater!:  advantages  would  infallibly  re- 
dound to  the  maritime  fiates,  in  proportion  to 
their  power.  Their  fituation,  the  fafety  of  their 
navigation,  the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and 
various  other  means,  would  fecure  them  this  fupe- 
riority.  They  are  conflantly  complaining  of  the 
(hackles  which  national  envy,  the  folly  of  re- 
straints and  prohibitions,  and  the  confined  idea  of 
exctufive  traffic,  have  impofed  upon  their  acti- 
vity. The  people  gradually  become  as  much 
ftrangers  to  one  another,  as  they  were  in  the  bar- 
barous ages.  The  void,  which  this  want  of 
communication  necefTarily  occalions,  would  be 
filled  up,  if  Africa  were  brought  to  have  wants 
and  refources  to  farisfy  them.  The  fpirit  of 
commerce  would  have  a  new  career  opened  to  it's 
exertion. 

Never- 
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Nevertheless,  if  the  reduction  and  fubjecti-B  OOK 
on  of  Barbary  would  not  become  a  fource  of  hap- 
pinefs  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourfelves  ;  if  we  are 
refoJved  not  to  treat  them  as  brethren  ;  if  we  wifh 
not  to  confider  them  as  our  friends  ;  if  we  muft 
keep  up  and  perpetuate  flavery  and  poverty 
among  them  ;  if  fenaticiftn  can  dill  renew  thole 
deteftable  crufades,  winch  philofophy,  too  late, 
hath  configned  to  the  indignation  of -all  ages;  if 
Africa  mult  at  length  become  the  fcene  of  our 
cruelties,  as  Afia  and  America  have  been,  and 
ftill  are;  may  the  project  which  humanity  hath 
now  dictated  to  us,  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion!  Let 
us  remain  in  our  ports.  It  is  indifferent,  whe- 
ther they  be  Chriflians  or  Muffulmen  who  fuf* 
fer.  Man  is  the  only  object  worthy  to  intereft 
man. 

Men!  you  are  all  brethren.  How  long  will 
you  defer  to  acknowledge  each  other  ?  How  long 
will  it  be  before  you  perceive  that  Nature,  your 
common  mother,  offers  nourifhment  equally  to 
all  her  children  ?  Why  muft  you  deftroy  each 
other;  and  why  muft  the  hand  that  feeds  you 
be  continually  ftained  with  your  blood?  The  acts 
that  would  excite  your  abhorrence  in  animals, 
you  have  been  committing  almoit  ever  fince  you 
exift.  Are  you  apprehenfive  of  becoming  too 
numerous?  And  do  you  not  think  that  you  will 
be  exterminated  fad  enough  by  peftilential  dif- 
eafes,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  by 
your  labours,  by  your  pallions,  by  your  vices,  by 
your  prejudices,  by  the  weaknefs  of  your  organs, 
and  by  the  natural  fhortnefs  of  your  life  ?  The 
vvifdom  of  the  Being  to  whom  you  owe  your 
exiftence,  hath  prefcribed  limits  to  your  popu- 
lation, and  to  that  of  all  living  creatures,  which 
will  never  be  broken  through.     Have  you  nor, 
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in  your  wants,  which  are  incefTantly  renewed,  a 
furlicient  number  of  enemies  confpiring  againfl: 
you,  without  entering  into  a  league  with  them? 
Man  beads  of  his  fuperior  excellence  to  all  natu- 
ral beings;  and  yet,  with  a  fpirit  of  ferociouf- 
nefs,  which  is  not  obferved  even  in  the  race  of 
tygers,  man  is  the  mod  terrible  fcourge  of  man. 
If  his  wifhes  were  to  be  accomplifhed,  there 
would  foon  remain  no  more  than  one  fingle  being 
of  the  fame  fpecies  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe. 

This  being,  fo  cruel  and  fo  companionate,  fo 
odious  and  fo  interefting,  unhappy  in  the  north- 
ern partof  Africa,  experiences  a  deftiny  infinite- 
ly more  dreadful  in  the  weftern  part  of  this  vaft 
region. 

Upon  this  coaft,  which  extends  from  the 
Streight  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  inhabitants  have  all,  beyond  the  Niger,  an  ob- 
long head  ;  the  nofe  large,  flattened  and  fpread 
out;  thick  lips;  and  curled  hair,  like  the  wool  of 
our  fheep.  They  are  born  white ;  and  the  only 
brown  colour  they  at  firft  exhibit,  is  round  the 
nails  and  the  eyes,  with  a  fmall  fpot  formed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  genital?.  Towards  the  eighth 
day  after  their  birth  the  children  begin  to  change 
colour,  their  fkin  darkens,  and  at  length  grows 
black  ;  but  of  a  dirty,  fallow,  and  almofi:  livid 
black  ;  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  becomes  glofly 
and  mining. 

The  flefh,  however,  the  bones,  the  vifcera,  and 
all  the  internal  parts,  are  of  the  fame  colour  in 
Negroes  as  in  white  people.  The  lymph  is  equally 
white  and  limpid;  and  the  milk  of  the  nurfes  is 
every  where  the  fame. 

The  mod  palpable  difference  be/^veen  them  is, 
that  the  Negroes  have  the  ikin  mj^ch  hotter,  and, 


as  it  were,  oily,  the  blood  of  a  blackilh 
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bile  very  deep  coloured,  the  pulfe  quicker,  a  B  o  o  K 
fweat  which  yields  a  (Irong  and  difagreeable  fmell,  t  J*Jj 
and  a  perfpiration  which  often  blackens  the  Jub- 
ilance it  comes  in  con  tad  with.  One  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  this  black  colour,  the  image  of 
night,  which  confounds  all  objeds,  is,  that  it  hath, 
in  ibme  meafure,  obliged  theie  people  to  fear  their 
face  and  bread,  and  to  (lain  their  fkin  with  various 
colours,  in  order  that  they  may  know  each  other 
at  a  diftance.  There  are  fome  trihes  in  which  this 
pradice  is  univerfal;  among  others,  it  appe  rs  to 
be  a  diilindion  referved  to  (uperior  rank.  But  as 
we  fee  this  cuftom  eftablifhed  among  the  people  of 
Tartary,  of  Canada,  and  of  other  lavage  nations, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  it  be  not  rather  the 
efTed  of  their  wandering  way  of  life,  than  of  their 
complexion. 

This  colour  proceeds  from  a  mucous  'fub- 
ftance,  which  forms  a  kind  of  network  between 
the  epidermis  and  the  fkin.  The  fubflance,  which 
is  white  in  Europeans,  brown  in  people  of  an  olive 
complexion,  and  fprinkled  over  with  reddifh  fpois 
among  light  haired  or  carotty  people,  is  blackifh 
among  the  Negroes. 

The  tie  fire  of  difcovering  the  caufesof  this  co- 
lour, hath  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  fyflems. 

Theology,  which  hath  taken  poffeilion  of  the 
human  mind  by  opinion  ;  which  hath  availed  it- 
felf  of  the  firfr.  fears  of  infancy,  to  in  I  pi  re  reafbn 
with  eternal  apprehenfions  ;  which  hath  altered 
every  thing,  geography,  aftronomy,  philofophy, 
and  hiftory  ;  which  hath  introduced  the  marvel- 
lous, and  the  myfterious  in  every  thing,  in  order 
to  arrogate  to  itfelf  the  right  of  explaining  every 
thing:  theology,  after  having  made  a  race  of  men 
guiity  and  unfortunate  from  the  fault  of  Adam, 
nath  made  a  race  of  black  men,  in  order  to  pu- 
nifh  the  fratricide  of  his  fen.     The  Negroes  are 

the 
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BOO  Kthe  defcendants  of  Cain.  If  their  father  was  an 
^J^afTaflin,  it  rnuft  be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity 
have  made  a  fevere  atonement  for  his  crime  ;  and 
that  the  defcendants  of  the  pacific  Abel,  have 
thoroughly  avenged  the  innocent  blood  of  their 
father. 

Reason  hath  attempted  to  explain  the  colour 
of  the  negroes,  from  confequences  deduced  from 
the  phenomena  of  chymiftry.  According  to  fome 
uaturalifls,  it  is  a  vitriolic  fluid  contained  in  the 
lymph  of  the  negroes,  and  being  too  grofs  to  pafs 
through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  it  ferments  and 
unites  with  the  mucous  body,  which  it  colours.  It 
is  then  urged,  why  is  the  hair  curled,  and  why 
are  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  negroes  fo  white  ?  for 
the  authors  of  this  fyftem,  do  not  confider,  that  a 
vitriolic  fait  of  fuch  power  and  activity,  would  at 
length  deftroy  all  organization.  This,  however, 
is  as  perfect  in  Negroes,  as  in  the  whiteft  of  the 
human  race. 

Anatomy  hath  thought  to  have  difcovered  the 
origin  of  the  blacknefs  of  negroes  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  generation.  Nothing  more,  it  fhould 
feem,  would  be  neceffary  to  prove,  that  Negroes 
are  a  particular  fpeciesof  men.  For  if  any  thing 
discriminates  the  fpecies,  or  the  claffes  in  each  fpe- 
cies,  it  is  certainly  the  difference  of  the  femen. 
But  upon  confidcring  the  matter  more  attentively, 
this  hath  been  found  to  be  a  miflake,  fo  that  this 
explanation  of  the  colour  of  Negroes,  hath  been 
given  up.  Neither  have  the  confequences,  pre- 
tended to  be  deduced  from  the  difference  between 
their  figure  and  that  of  other  people,  appeared 
more  convincing.  Some  of  thefe  forms  are  owen 
to  the  climate,  moil  of  them  to  ancient  cuftoms. 
It  hath  been  conceived,  that  thefe  barbarians 
might  poflibly  have  formed  fome  extravagant 
ideas  of  beauty,  according  to  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured  to  form  their  children  ^  that  this  habit,  B  O  O  K 
in  procefs  of  time,  had  been  turned  into  nature,      XI- 
fo  that  it  was  very  feldom  neceflary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  art,  in  order  to  obtain   thefe  fingular 
forms. 

There  are  other  caufes  of  the  colour  of  ne- 
groes, more  fatisfa&ory  than  thefe  :  the  feat  of  it, 
as  we  have  obferved,  is  in  the  Rete  Mucofum,  un- 
der the  epidermis,  or  cuticle.  The  fubftance  of  this 
net-work,  which  is  mucous  in  the  firft  inftance,  is 
afterwards  changed  into  a  web  of  veffels,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  is  confiderable  enough  to  admit, 
either  a  portion  of  the  colouring  part  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  bile,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency towards  the  fkin.  From  hence  proceeds 
among  white  people,  in  whom  this  Rete  Mu- 
cofum  is  more  lax,  the  more  vivid  complexion 
of  the  cheeks.  From  hence  alfo,  that  yellow  or 
copper-colour,  which  diftinguifhes  whole  nation?, 
while  under  another  climate,  it  is  confined  to  one 
perfon,  and  produced  by  difeafe.  The  exiftence 
of  one  or  of  the  other  of  thefe  fluids,  is  fufficient 
to  colour  the  negroes,  efpecially  if  we  add,  that 
the  epidermis,  and  the  Rete  Mucofum^  is  thicker 
in  them  ;  that  the  blood  is  blackifh,  and  the  bile 
deeper  coloured,  and  that  their  fweat,  which  is 
more  plentiful,  and  lefs  fluid,  muft  neceflarily 
thicken  under  the  epidermis,  and  increafe  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  colour. 

This  fyftem  is  alfo  fupported  by  natural  philo- 
fophy,  which  obferves,  that  the  parts  of  the  body 
expofed  to  the  fun  are  mod  deeply  coloured,  and 
that  travellers,  and  people  who  dwell  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  lead  a  wandering  life  ;  all  thofe,  in 
a  word,  who  live  continually  in  the  open  air,  and 
under  a  more  burning  fky,  have  darker  complexi- 
ons. Philofophy  thinks,  from  thefe  obfervations, 
that  the  primitive  caufe.  of  the  colour  of  the  ne- 
groes 
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BOOK  groes  may  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  and  to  the 
**L  .ardour,  of  the  fun.  There  are  no  Negroes,  it  is 
(aid,  except  in  hot  climates  r  their  colour  be- 
comes darker  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
equator.  It  grows  lighter  at  the  extremities  of 
the  torrid  zone.  All  the  human  fpecies,  in  gene- 
ral, whitens  in  the  fnow,  and  is  tanned  in  the 
fun.  We  perceive  the  different  (hades  from  white 
to  black,  and  thofe  from  black  to  white,  marked, 
as  it  were,  by  the  parallel  degrees  which  cut  the 
earth  in  the  direction  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  If  the  zones,  contrived  by  the  inven- 
tors of  the  fpheres,  were  reprefented  by  real  bands, 
we  fhould  fee  the  black  ebony  colour,  infenfi- 
bly  changing  to  the  right  and  left  as  far  as  the 
tropics,  and  from  thence  the  brown  colour  would 
be  feen  to  grov  paler  and  lighter  as  far  as  the  po- 
lar circ'es,  by  fhades  of  white  continually  increaf- 
ing  in  clearnefs. 

As  the  fhades  of  black  are,  however,  deeper 
upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  than  in  other 
regions  perhaps  as  much-  heated,  the  ardour  of 
the  fun  mud  certainly  be  combined  with  other 
caufes,  which  have  an  equal  influence  upon  or- 
ganization. Such  of  the  Europeans  as  have  made 
the  longed  refidence  in  thofe  countries,  attribute 
this  greater  degree  of  blacknefs  to  the  nitrous,  ful- 
phureous,  or  metallic  particles,  that  are  continu- 
ally exhaling  from  the  fur  face  or  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  the  cnflom  of  going  naked,  to  the 
proximity  of  burning  fands,  and  to  other  parti- 
culars which  do  not  occur  elfewhere  in  the  fame 
degree. 

The  circumdance  that  feems  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  negroes  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  climate,  of  the  air,  of  the  water,  and 
of  the  food  of  Guinea,  is,  that  this  colour  changes 
when    the   inhabitants    are    removed    into    other 

countries. 
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countries.     The.  children  they  procreate  in  Ame-  BOOK 

rica,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parentr»were.     Af-  | ^ 

ter  each  generation,  the  difference  becomes  more 
palpable.  It  is  pofiible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fucceflion  of  generations,  the  men  come  from 
Africa,  would  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
the  country  into  which  they  may  have  been  trans- 
planted. 

Although  the  opinion,  which  afcribes  to  the 
climate  the  firft  caufe  of  the  colour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Guinea,  be  almoft  generally  adopted,  all 
the  objections  that  may  be  urged  againft  this  fyf- 
tem,  have  not  yet  been  anfwered.  This  is  one  proof, 
added  to  a  muliiiude  of  others,  of  the  uncertainty 
of  our  knowledge. 

And,  indeed,  how  is  it  pofiible  that  our  know- 
ledge fhould  not  be  uncertain  and  circumfcribed  ? 
Our  organs  are  fo  feeble,  and  our  means  (o  in- 
efficient, our  ft udies  fo  much  interrupted,  our 
life  fo  much  agitated,  and  the  object  of  our  in- 
quiries is  of  fo  immenie  an  extent  !  Let  natu- 
ralifb,  philofophers,  chymifts,  and  accurate  ob- 
fervers  of  nature  in  all  her  works,  perfevere  in 
their  labours  inceflantly  ;  and  after  ages  of  united 
and  continual  efforts,  the  fecrets  of  nature  which 
they  will  have  difcovered,  when  compared  to  her 
immenfe  treafures,  will  be  no  more  than  as  a  drop 
of  water  to  the  vaft  ocean.  The  rich  man  ileeps, 
and  the  learned  man  is  watchful,  but  he  is  poor. 
His  difcoveries  are  matters  of  too  little  concern 
to  government,  to  encourage  him  to  folicit  aiTift- 
ance,  or  to  hope  for  reward.  More  than  one 
Ariftotle  would  be  found  among  us,  but  where 
is  the  monarch  who  would  fay  to  him  ;  my  pow- 
er is  at  thy  difpofal,  make  a  free  ufe  of  my 
riches,  and  perlevere  in  thy  labours  ?  Tell  us, 
thou  celebrated  Buffbn,  tell  us,  to  what  height 
of  perfection  thou  wouidft  have  carried  thine  im- 
mortal 
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book  mortal  work,  hadft  thou  lived  under  .an  Alex- 
XL      ander  ? 

The  contemplative  man  is  fedentary,  and  the 
traveller  is  either  ignorant  or  deceitful.  The 
man  on  whom  genius  hath  been  beftowed,  de- 
fpifes  minute  details  and  experiments;  and  the 
man  who  makes  experiments,  is  almofl  always 
deflitute  of  genius.  Among  the  multitude  of 
agents  which  nature  employs,  we  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  fome,  and  even  thefe  we  have  but 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of.  Who  fhall  deter- 
mine, whether  the  others  are  not  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  elude  for  ever  our  fenfes,  as  not  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  our  inftruments,  and  not  to  be 
fubmitted  to  our  obfervations  and  experiments? 
The  nature  of  thofe  two  principles  that  compofe 
the  univerfe,  fpirit  and  matter,  will  be  ever  a 
myftery. 

Among  the  natural  qualities  of  bodies,  there  is 
not  a  fingle  one,  upon  which  multitudes  of  ex- 
periments are  not  yet  remaining  to  be  tried  ;  and 
it  is  even  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  all  thefe 
experiments  are  feafible.  How  Jong  fhall  we  be 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  forming  conjectures, 
which  are  one  day  brought  forth,  and  the  next 
refuted  ?  Who  fhall  reftrain  that  almoft  invinci- 
ble propenfity  to  analogy,  a  mode  of  judging 
■fo  feducing,  fo  convenient,  and  fo  fallacious?  No 
fooner  have  we  collected  a  few  fads,  than  we  haften 
to  build  up  a  fyftem,  which  leads  the  multitude, 
and  fufpends  our  refearches  after  truth.  The  time 
employed  in  forming  an  hypothefis,  and  the  time 
employed  in  refuting  it,  are  both  equally  loft.  The 
fciences  of  calculation,  that  are  fo  fatisfaclory  to 
felf-love,  which  delights  in  overcoming  difficulties ; 
and  to  the  accurate  man  who  is  fond  of  exact  in- 
ferences, will  continue,  but  with  little  advantage, 
in  the  common  ufages  of  life.  Religion,  which 
%  looks 
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looks  with  difdain  upon  the  laboirrs  of  a  being  in  a  B 
chryfalis,  and  which  is  fecretly  alarmed  at  the  pio- 
grefs  of  rcafon,  will  multiply  idle  perfons,  and  re- 
tard the  labours  of  the  induftrious  by  fear  or  by 
fcruples.  In  proportion  as  a  fcience  advances,  the 
improvement  of  it  becomes  more  difficult,  the 
greater  number  become  difgufted,  and  the  fciencc 
is  no  longer  cultivated,  unlets  by  a  few  perfevering 
men,  who  ftill  attend  to  it,  either  from  habit,  or 
from  the  expectation,  well  or  ill-founded,  of  ac- 
quiring fame;  till  at  length  ridicule  interferes,  and 
the  man  is  pointed  at  as  a  fool  or  a  madman,  who 
flatters  himfelf  that  he  fhall  overcome  a  difficulty, 
which  fome  celebrated  perfons  may  not  have  been 
able  to  folve.  Thus  it  is,  that  his  cotemporaries 
endeavour  to  conceal  their  apprehenfion  of  his  be- 
ing really  fuccefsful. 

In  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  we  have 
feen  (bme  (Indies  prevailing,  which  were  after- 
wards neglected  and  fucceeded  by  others  in  a 
kind  of  regular  order.  This  ficklencfs,  and  dif- 
guit,  are  not  the  defects  of  one  man  alone  5  they 
are  the  vice  of  the  moft  numerous  and  moil  en- 
lightened focieties.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  the  arts 
and  fciences  had  their  periods  of  fafhion. 

We  have  begun  by  having  erudite  men.  After 
thefe  came  the  poets  and  orators.  To  the  poets 
end  orators  fucceeded  metaphyficians,  who  gave 
way  to  geometricians,  and  thefe  again  to  natural 
philofophers,  which  in  their  turn  have  been  replac- 
ed by  naturalifts  and  chymifts.  The  turn  for  na- 
tural hiilory  feems  to  be  upon  the  decline.  We 
are  now  entirely  ablorbed  in  queftions  of  govern- 
ment, of  legiflation,  of  morality,  of  politics,  and 
of  commerce.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  hazard  a 
prophecy,  I  fhould  predict,  that  the  minds  of 
men  will  inceflantly  be  turned  towards  hiftory,  an 

Vol.  IV.  E  immenfe 
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BOO  Kimmenfe  career,  in  which  philofophy  hath  not  yet 
*Il  ,  mac^e  any  advances. 

For,  in  fad,  if  from  that  infinite  multitude  of 
volumes,  we  were  to  tear  out  the  pages  bellowed 
upon  great  afTaflins,  who  are  called  conquerors,  or 
reduce  the  accounts  of  them  to  a  few  pages,  which 
even  they  fcarce  deferve,  what  would  there  be  re- 
maining ?  Who  is  it  that  hath  fpoken  to  us  of  the 
climate,  of  the  foil,  of  productions,  of  quadrupeds, 
of  birds,  of  fifh,  of  plants,  of  fruits,  of  minerals, 
of  manners,  of  cufloms,  of  fuperftitions,  of  pre- 
judices, of  fciences,  of  arts,  of  commerce,  or  go- 
vernment, and  of  laws  ?  What  do  we  know  of  a 
multitude  of  ancient  nations,  that  can  be  of  the 
lead  ufe  to  modern  ones?  Both  their  wifdom  and 
their  folly  are  equally  loft  to  us.  Their  annals 
never  give  us  any  information  upon  thole  points, 
which  it  moft  concerns  us  to  know  ;  upon  the  true 
glory  of  a  fovereign,  upon  the  bafis  of  the  ftrength 
of  nations,  upon  the  felicity  of  the  people,  upon 
the  duration  of  empires.  Let  thofe  beautiful  ad- 
drelTes  of  a  general  to  his  foldiers  upon  the  point 
of  aclion,  ierve  as  models  of  eloquence  to  the 
rhetorician;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this; 
but  were  I  to  get  them  by  heart,  I  fhould  neither 
become  more  equitable,  nor  more  firm,  nor  more 
informed,  nor  a  better  man.  The  time  draws 
near,  when  reafon,  juftice,  and  truih,  (hall  match 
out  of  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  flattery,  the 
pen  which  they  have  holden  but  for  too  long  a 
time.  Tremble,  you  who  delude  men  with  falfe- 
hoods,  or  who  make  them  groan  under  the  yoke 
of  oppreilicn.  Sentence  is  going  to  be  pafTed  up- 
on you. 

There  are  but  two  feafons  known  in  Guinea. 
The  mod  wholefome,  and  the  moft  agreeable 
one  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  October.  Then 
it  never  rains ;  but  thick  vapours,  which   cover 

the 
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the  horizon,  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  B 
moderate  the  ardour  of  them  ;  and  every  night 
there  are  dews  that  fall  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
keep  up  the  vegetation  of  plants.  During  the 
reft  of  the  year,  the  heats  are  exceflive,  and 
would  perhaps  be  infupportable,  were  it  not  for 
the  rains  which  fucceed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity.  Unfortunately,  nature  hath  feldom 
difpofed  the  territory,  fo  as  to  favour  the  running 
off  of  thefe  waters  when  too  plentiful ;  and  art 
hath  never  interfered  to  allift  nature.  Hence  the 
origin  of  fo  many  morafies  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  They  are  mod  commonly  fatal  to  ftran- 
gers,  whom  their  avidity  leads  into  the  vicinity  of 
them.  The  natives  of  the  country,  by  kindling 
fires  every  night  near  their  dwellings,  purify  the 
corrupt  air,  to  which  they  are  moreover  accuf- 
tomed  from  their  infancy.  The  little  varieties 
which  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  line  may  exhi- 
bit, do  not  invalidate  the  accuracy  of  thefe  ob- 
iervations. 

From  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  as  Nature  of 
far  as  Senegal,  the  land  is  entirely  barren.  A  ^.  delfts 
long  band  of  the  deferts  of  Sahara,  which  extends  of  Guinea, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  Egypt,  to  the 
lbuth  of  all  the  dates  of  Barbary,  occupies  this  im- 
menfe  fpace.  Some  Moorifh  families  live  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  burning  fands,  in  a  few  places  where 
lprings,  which  are  very  fcarce,  have  been  found, 
and  where  it  hath  been  poflible  to  plant  palm-trees 
and  gather  dates.  Their  chief  employment  con- 
Ms  in  collecting  the  gums,  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  upon  that  country. 
Thefe  Moors  carry  to  Upper  Guinea,  and  princi- 
pally to  Bambouk,  a  great  quantity  of  fait,  in  ex- 
change for  which  they  receive  gold,  and  fome- 
times  flaves. 

E  z  The 
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BOOK  The  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Sierra 
^^  Leone,  and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  confiderable  rivers, 
which  flow  in  that  long  fpace  that  intervenes  be- 
tween thefe  principal  rivers,  would  prove  extreme- 
ly fertile  if  they  were  cultivated.  The  care  of  flocks 
conditutes  almoft  the  fole  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  are  fond  of  mare's  milk,  which 
is  their  principal  nourifhment;  and  travel  but  lit- 
tle, becaufe  they  have  no  wants  to  induce  them  to 
leave  their  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Monte,  environed  on 
every  fide  by  fands,  form  a  nation  entirely  fepa- 
rated  from  the  red:  of  Africa.  In  the  rice  of  their 
marfhes  -con fids  all  their  nourifhment  and  their 
fole  riches.  Of  this  they  fell  a  fmall  quantity  to 
the  Europeans,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
brandy  and  hard -ware. 

From  the  Cape  of  Palmas  to  the  river  Volta,  the 
inhabitants  are  traders  and  hufbandmen.  They 
are  hufbandmen,  becaufe  their  land,  though  dony, 
abundantly  requites  the  necelTary  labour  and  ex- 
pence  of  clearing  it.  They  are  traders,  becaufe 
they  have  behind  them  nations  which  furnifh  them 
with  gold,  copper,  ivory,  and  flaves ;  and  be- 
caufe nothing  obdructs  a  continued  communica- 
tion between  the  people  of  the  inland  country  and 
thofe  of  the  coad.  It  is  the  fole  country  in  Africa, 
where,  throughout  a  long  fpace,  there  are  no  de- 
ferts  or  deep  rivers  to  obdrudt  the  traveller,  and 
where  water  and  the  means  of  fubfiftence  may  be 
found. 

Betwff.n  the  river  of  Volta  and  that  of  Calba- 
ry,  the  coad  is  flat,  fertile,  populous,  and  cultivat- 
ed. The  country,  which  extends  from  Calbary  to 
Gabon  is  very  different.  Almod  totally  covered 
with  thick  foreds,  producing  little  fruit  and  no 
corn,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  rather  inhabited  by  wild 
beads  than  by  men.     Though  the  rains  be  there 

very 
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very  frequent  and  copious,  as  they  m  1.1ft:  be  under B  o  o  K 
the  Equator,  the  land  is  fo  Tandy,  that  immediate- 
ly after  the  fhowers  are  fallen,  there  remains  not 
the  lead  appearance  of  moifture. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  and  as  far  as  Zara, 
the  coaft  prcfents  an  agreeable  profpecl.  Low  at 
it's  beginning,  it  gradually  riles,  and  exhibits  a 
fcene  of  cultivated  fields,  intermixed  with  woods 
always  verdant,  and  of  meadows  covered  with 
palm-trees. 

From  Zara  to  Coanza,  and  ft  ill  further,  the 
coaft  is  in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  this  country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the 
foil  of  which  is  compoied  of  a  large,  thick,  and 
fertile  land. 

Beyond  Coanza,  and  the  Portuguefe  fettle- 
ments,  a  barren  region  intervenes,  of  above  two 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots.  In  this  long 
fpace,  there  are  no  inhabitants  known  except 
the  Cimbebes,  with  whom  no  intercom fe  is 
kept  up. 

The  varieties,  obfervable  on  the  fhores  of  the 
welt  of  Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoy- 
ing a  very  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  a  fingular 
advantage.  On  this  immenfe  coaft,  thofe  tremen- 
dous rocks  are  no  where  feen,  which  are  fo  alarm- 
ing to  the  navigator.  The  fea  is  univerfally  calm, 
and  the  anchorage  fecure.  Were  it  not  for  thefe 
advantages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remain  there, 
becaufe  there  are  very  few  harbours,  and  becaufe 
the  mips  are  obliged  to  anchor  out  at  fea,  on  ac- 
count of  the  land  banks,  which  are  almoft  conti- 
guous to  each  other. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  fix  months  of 
the  year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly 
the  lame  direction.  To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  the 
leiuh-eaft  wind  predominates,  and  the  direction  of 

the 
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BOO  Ktbe  currents  is  towards  the  north  -,  and  to  the  north 

, ^L      of  the  line,  the  eaft  wind  prevails,  and  the  direc- 

""^  ""  tion  of  the  currents  is  towards  the  norm-eatl.  Dur- 
ing the  fix  other  months,  ftorms,  by  intervals, 
change  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  it  no  longer 
blows  with  the  fame  violence  :  the  fpring  of  the 
air  feerhs  to  be  relaxed.  The  caufe  of  this  varia- 
tion appears  to  influence  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rents :  to  the  north  of  the  line  they  tend  to  the 
fouth-weft,  beyond  the  line  to  the  foutb. 
Idea  of  The  revolutions  which  muft  have  happened  in 

^veni-^1  tne   nortn  °f  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts 
mentsefta-of  the  globe,  are  entirely  unknown,  and   it  was 
blifhed  in  impoiTible  it   fti oti Id    be   otherwife,    in   a   region 
where   the  art  of  writing  hath  never  penetrated. 
No  tradition    hath   even    been   preferved,    which 
might  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  conjectures  well  or  ill 
founded.     When  the  people  of  thefc  regions  are 
afked,  why  they  have  fuffered  the  remembra  ce 
of  their  fathers  actions  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
they  anfwer,  that  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  be 
informed  in  what  manner  the  dead  have  lived  ; 
that  the  material  thing  is,  that  the  living  fhould 
be   virtuous.     So  indifferent  are   they  about  the 
pad  time,  that  they  neglect  even  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  their  annual  revolutions.     This   would 
be,  fay  they,  to  load  one's  memory  with  a  ufelefs 
calculation,  fmce  it   would  not  preferve  us  from 
death,  and  could  not  inform  us  how  long  we  have 
to  live.     In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  are  obliged  to  count  from  the  epochas 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  upon  thefe  fhores. 
We  muft   even   confine  ourfelves  to  the  coafts, 
fmce  no  traveller  of  any  credit,  hath  ever  pene- 
trated  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country;  and 
fmce  our  navigators   have  fcarce  extended   their 
inquiries  beyond  the  harbours  where  they  took  in 
their  cargoes. 

All 
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All  their  accounts  affirm,  that  the  known  parts  BOOK 
of  this  region  are  fubject  to  an  arbitrary  govern        XI- 
rnent.     Whether  the  deipotic  fovereign  aicend  the 
throne  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  ele&ion,  the  peo- 
ple have  no  other  law  but  lus  will. 

But  what  will  feem  extraordinary  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  where  the  great  number  of  heredi- 
tary monarchies  obdrucls  the  tranquillity  of  elective 
governments,  and  the  profperiiy  of  all  freeftaies, 
is,  that  in  Africa,  the  countries  which  are  the 
Jead  liable  to  revolutions,  are  thofe  which  have 
preferved  the  right  of  electing  their  chiefs.  This 
is  ufually  an  old  man,  whole  wifdom  is  generally 
known.  The  manner  in  which  this  choice  is  made, 
is  very  fimple;  but  it  is  only  fuited  to  very  fmall 
dates.  Jn  three  days  time,  the  people,  by  mutual 
confent,  meet  at  the  houfe  of  that  citizen  who  ap- 
pears to  them  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  be  their 
fovereign.  If  the  fuffrages  be  divided,  he  who  hath 
obtained  the  greated  number  of  them,  names  on 
the  fourth  day  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himfelf.  Every  freeman  hath  a  right 
to  vote.  There  are  even  fome  tribes  where  the 
women  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Such  is,  excepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of 
Benin  and  Juda,  the  manner  in  which  that  little 
group  of  dates,  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  line,  is 
formed.  To  the  fotttfa  we  meet  with  Mayumba 
and  Cilingo,  where  chiefs  are  elected  from  among 
the  miniilers  of  religion  ;  and  with  the  empires  of 
Loango  and  Congo,  where  the  crown  is  peipetual 
in  the  male  line,  by  the  female  fide;  that  is,  the 
elded  fon  of  the  king's  elded  fider  inherits  the 
throne  when  it  becomes  vacant.  Thefe  people  be- 
lieve, that  a  child  is  much  more  certainly  the  fon 
of  his  mother,  than  of  the  man  whom  die  marries : 
they  trud  rather  to  the  time  of  delivery,  which  they 
i  k  e, 
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BOO  Kfee,  than  to  that  of  conception,  of  which  they  arc 

These  nations  live  in  a  total  ignorance  of  that 
art  fo  revered  among  us,  under  the  name  of  poli- 
tics. They  do  not,  however,  neglect  to  obferve 
fome  of  it's  formalities.  The  cuflom  of  fending 
embaflies  is  familiar  to  them,  whether  to  folicit  aid 
againft  a  powerful  enemy,  or  to  requefl  a  media- 
tor in  their  differences,  or  to  congratulate  others 
upon  their  fucceiTes,  upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  or 
upon  the  falling  of  a  fhower  after  a  great  drought. 
The  envoy  mud  never  flay  longer  than  a  day  at 
the  place  of  his  million  ;  nor  travel  during  the 
night  in  the  flates  of  a  foreign  prince.  He  is 
preceded  by  a  drum,  which  announces  from  afar 
his  dignity,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five  or  fix 
friends.  In  thofe  places  where  he  flops  to  refrefh 
himfelf,  he  is  received  with  refpecl ;  but  he  can- 
not depart  before  the  fun  rifes,  and  without  the 
ceremony  of  his  hofl  alTembling  fome  perfons,  to 
witnefs  that  no  accident  hath  happened  to  him.  In 
other  refpe&s,  thefe  people  are  Grangers  to  any  ne- 
gotiations that  are  in  the  leafl  complicated.  They 
never  enter  into  any  flipulations  for  the  pail,  nor 
for  the  future ;  but  confine  themfelves  wholly  to 
the  prefent.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe 
nations  cannot  have  any  regular  or  fettled  connec- 
tions with  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
Manner  of  Their  fyflem  of  war  is  as  little  complicated  as 
making     that  of  their  politics.     None  of  thefe  governments 

war  m  .  r.  r  °  •       i 

Guinea,  retain  troops  in  pay.  Every  freeman  is  by  con- 
dition a  foldier.  All  take  up  arms  to  guard  their 
frontiers,  or  to  make  excurfions  in  queft  of 
booty.  The  officers  are  chofen  by  the  foldiers, 
and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  The 
army  marches,  and  mod  frequently  the  hoflili- 
ties,  which  are  begun  in  the  morning,  are  ter- 
minated in  the  evening.     At  leafl,  the  incurfion 

never 
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never  continues   for  any  length  of  time  •,    for  as  b  o  O  K 
they  have  no  magazines,  the  want  of  fubfiftence      XI- 
obliges  them    to  retire.     It  would  prove  a  great 
misfortune  to  thefe  people,  if  they   were  taught 
the   art  of  keeping   the  field  for   a  fortnight   to- 
gether. 

The  defire  of  extending  their  territories  is  not 
the  caufe  of  the  difhubances  which  frequently 
throw  thefe  countries  into  confufion.  An  infult 
committed  in  a  ceremony,  a  clandefline  or  vio- 
lent robbery,  the  rape  of  a  daughter,  thefe  are 
the  ordinary  occafions  of  a  war.  The  day  after 
the  battle,  each  fide  redeems  their  refpeclive  pri- 
foners.  They  are  exchanged  for  merchandife,  or 
for  (laves.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  ever 
ceded,  the  whole  belongs  to  the  community, 
vvhofe  chief  fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is 
to  cultivate,  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

This  manner  of  terminating  differences  is  not 
merely  that  of  little  flates,  whofe  chiefs  are  too 
.wife  to  afpire  after  enlarging  their  dominions,  and 
too  much  advanced  in  years  not  to  be  fond  of 
peace.  Great  empires  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
thefe  principles,  with  neighbours  much  weaker 
than  themfelves.  The  lovereign  hath  never  any 
(landing  army,  and  though  he  difpofes  at  pleafure 
of  the  lives  of  the  governors  of  his  provinces,  he 
prefcribes  them  no  rules  of  adminiflration.  Thefe 
are  petty  princes,  who,  for  fear  of  being  fufpedted 
of  ambition,  and  punifhed  with  death,  live  in 
concord  with  the  elective  colonies  which  furround 
them.  Unanimity  between  the  more  confiderable 
powers  and  the  fmaller  flates,  is  preferved  as 
much  by  the  great  authority  the  prince  hath  over 
his  fubjecls,  as  by  the  impossibility  there  is  of  his 
exerting  it  at  pleafure.  He  can  only  flrike  a 
(ingle  blow,  or  caufe  a  fingle  head  to  be  cut  off. 
He   may,    indeed,  command  that  his   lieutenant 

fhould 
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BOOK  ^ouW  he  afTaflinated,  and  the  whole  province 
XI.  will  obey  his  orders;  but  were  he  to  command 
^  ' all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  to  be  put  to 
death,  he  would  find  no  one  ready  to  execute  his 
orders;  nor  would  he  be  able  to  excite  any  other 
province  to  take  up  arms  againft  that  which  dif- 
obeyed  him.  His  power  againft  individuals  is 
unlimited;  but  he  can  do  very  little  againft  the 
collective  body. 

Another  reafon  which  prevents  the  fmall  ftates 
from  being  enflaved  by  the  great  ones,  is,  that 
thefe  people  annex  no  idea  to  the  glory  of  con- 
quefts.  The  only  perfon  who  appears  to  have 
been  animated  with  it,  was  a  flave  broker,  who 
from  his  infancy  had  frequented  the  European 
vefiels,  and  who  in  his  riper  years  had  made  a 
voyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and 
heard,  fired  his  imagination,  and  taught  him  that  a 
great  name  was  frequently  acquired  by  being  the 
caufe  of  great  calamities.  At  his  return  into  his 
country,  he  felt  himfelf  greatly  humiliated  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  obey  people  lefs  enlightened  than 
himfelf.  His  intrigues  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  up  arms  againft  their  neighbours.  Nothing 
could  oppofe  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  ex- 
tended over  more  than  an  hundred  leagues  of 
coaft,  of  which  Anamabou  was  the  center.  At 
his  death  no  one  dared  to  fucceed  him:  and  all 
the  fupports  of  his  authority  failing  at  once,  every 
thing  renewed  to  it's  former  fituation. 
Modes  of  The  Chriftian  and  Mohammedan  religions  feem 
Tftabumed  to  nave  ta^en  polfeflion  of  the  two  extremities  of 
in  Guinea,  that  part  of  the  weft  of  Africa  which  is  frequented 
by  the  Europeans.  The  muflulmen  of  Barbary 
have  carried  their  religious  fyftem  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  who  have  extended  it 
ftill  further.      In    proportion    as   thefe   religious 

opinions 
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opinions  have  been  diftant  from  their  fource,  they  BOOK 
have  undergone  fo  great  an  alteration,  that  each  ^3L. 
kingdom,  each  viilage,  each  family,  have  main- 
tained a  different  fyftem.  Excepting  circumci- 
fion,  which  is  univerfal,  it  would  fcarcely  be  ima- 
gined that  thefe  people  profefTed  the  fame  wor- 
ship. This  religion  docs  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  cape  of  Monte,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
no  communication  with  their  neighbours. 

What  the  Arabs  had  done  to  the  north  of  the 
line  for  the  Koran,  the  Portuguefe  afterwards 
did  to  the  fouth  for  the  Gofpel.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  eflablifhed  it  from 
the  country  of  Benguela  to  Zara.  A  mode  of 
worfhip,  which  offered  fure  and  eafy  means  for  the 
expiation  of  all  crimes,  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  of  nations,  whofe  religion  did  not  afford 
them  fuch  comfortable  profpecls.  If  it  was  af- 
terwards profcribed  in  feveral  fiates,  it  was  owen 
to  the  exceffes  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  which 
drew  upon  it  this  difgrace.  It  hath  even  been  to- 
tally difguifed  in  the  countries  where  it  hath  been 
preserved  ;  a  few  trifling  ceremonies  are  the  only 
remains  of  it. 

The  coafls  which  are  in  the  center  have  pre- 
ferved  fome  local  fu perditions,  the  origin  of 
which  mult  be  very  ancient.  They  confift  in  the 
worfhip  of  that  innumerable  multitude  of  divini- 
ties or  Fetiches,  which  every  perlon  makes  after 
his  own  fancy,  and  for  his  own  ufe;  in  the  belief 
of  auguries,  trials  by  fire  and  boiling  water,  and 
in  the  power  of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  ibme  fu- 
perflitions  more  dangerous;  I  mean  that  blind 
confidence  which  they  repofe  in  the  priefts,  who 
are  the  minifters  and  promoters  of  them.  The 
correfpondence  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold 
with  the  evil  fpirit,  makes  them  confidered  as 
the  arbiters  of  the  barrennefs  and  fertility  of  the 

country. 
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B  O  O  K  country.     On  this  account  the  firft  fruits  are  always 
^J^1'     offered  to  them.     All  their   other  errors  have  a 

focial  tendency,  and  confpire  to  render  man  more 

humane  and  peaceable. 
Manners,       The  country  is  generally  ill  peopled.     Habira- 
cuftoms,    tjons  are  feldom  found  any  where  but  near  rivers, 

and  occu-    .  r  .  J  . 

pationsof  lakes,  and  fountains.  In  thole  countries,  men  are 
the  people  induced  to  live  in  a  fecial  date,  rather  from  the 
oi  umea.  £jes  o^  confanguinity,  than  from  any  reciprocal 
wants.  Accordingly,  fmall  hamlets  are  found  in 
the  fame  town,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  village, 
which  are  fo  many  families,  over  which  a  patri- 
arch prefides. 

There  are  no  traces  to  be  found  in  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  of  any  great  progrefs  in  civilization.  The 
houfes  are  condrudted  with  branches  of  trees,  or 
with  rufhes  fattened  to  flakes,  which  are  driven 
far  enough  into  the  ground  to  refifr  the  winds. 
Windows  are  feldom  feen  in  them.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  houfe  confids  only  of  leaves,  and  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree,  which  are  more  proper  than  others  to  bear 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafons.  The  huts  of  the 
capital,  thofe  even  of  the  Defpot,  are  fcarce  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  red,  except  by  their  extent. 
Thefe  people  are  not  prevented  from  forming 
other  condruclions,  by  a  want  of  the  bed  and  the 
fined  wood,  which  they  polTefs  in  abundance,  nor 
of  earth  proper  to  make  bricks;  but  they  have 
never  had  an  idea,  that  it  was  necetTary  to  take  fo 
much  trouble  to  lodge  themfelves. 

The  furniture  is  confident  with  the  dwelling. 
In  the  towns,  in  the  country,  in  the  habitation  of 
the  prince,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rneaned  citi- 
zens, it  confifts  only  of  bafkets,  a  few  earthen 
pots,  and  fome  utenfils  made  out  of  gourds.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  poor  deep  upon  mats, 
and  the  rich  upon  European  carpets. 

Their 
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Their    food  is  likewife  the  fame.     Rice,  caf- b  OOK 
fava,  maize,  yams,  or  potatoes,  according  to  the      XI^ 
nature  of  the  foil;  wild  fruits,  palm-wine,  game, 
and  fifh,  which  all  perlbns  get  according  to  their 
inclination  :  [fuch   is  the  food  which   they  all  live 
upon,  the  Haves  not  excepted. 

A  girdle  tied  acrofs  their  loins,  and  which  wc 
call  a  pagne,  is  the  only  doming  of  both  fexes. 
Glafs  beads,  which  are  brought  to  them,  and  fold 
very  dear,  compote  the  ornaments  of  moft  of  the 
women,  and  of  the  few  men  who  wifh  to  make 
themfelves  remarkable. 

The  arts   are    very   trifling   in   thefe   regions. 
None  are  known  but  thofe  which   are  commonly 
found  in  a  rifing   fociety,  and   even  thofe   are  in 
their  infancy.     The  ingenuity  of  a  carpenter  con- 
fifts  only  in  building  huts.     The  blackfmith  hath 
no  other  tools  than  a  fmall  hammer  and  a  wooden 
anvil,  to  work  the  iron  which   is  fent  from    Eu- 
rope.     The  potter  makes  fome   clumfy  veffels, 
and  fome  pipes  of  clay,  without  the  ailiftance  of 
a  mould.     The  pajnes  are  made  only  of  a  plant, 
which  grows  naturally,  and  requires  no  prepara- 
tion :  the  length   of  it  conftitutes  the  breadth  of 
the   piece.     The  weaver    works  it  upon  his    lap, 
without  either  loom   or  fhuttle,    by    pairing  the 
rram  with  his  fingers  between  each  of  the  threads 
of  the  chain,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  bafket- 
makers  make  their  hurdles.     The   inhabitants   of 
the  country  carry  fait  to  the  moft  diftant  places; 
and  feparace  it  from  the  fea  water  by  means  of  a 
great  fire.     The  flaves,  and   a  fmall    number   of 
free    men,  are   employed    in    thefe  fedentary  la- 
bours-, the  reft   live   in  a  ftate  of  habitual  indo- 
lence.    Jf  they  fhould   be  roufed    from    this  le- 
thargy  by  fome  caprice,  or  by  wearifomenefs,  it 
is  only  to  go  a  hunting  or  a    fifhing.     They  ne- 
ver demean  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  cultivate   the 

ground 
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BOO  K  ground.     Agriculture,  confidered  as  the  meanefl: 
Xri  t  of  occupations,  is  left    to  the    women,  to   whom 
they  allow  no  greater  comfort,  than  the  liberty  of 
reding  one  day,  after  three  days  of  exceflive  fa- 
tigue. 

The  people  of  Guinea  have  manners  very  fi- 
milar  to  each  other.  Polygamy  is  authorifed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vaft  region. 
It  mull,  however,  be  very  uncommonly  prac- 
tifed,  fmce  all  the  free  men,  and  mod  of  the 
flaves,  find  companions  for  themfelves.  The 
young  men  confult  nothing  but  their  own  inclina- 
tion in  their  marriage  ;  but  their  filters  mud  have 
the  confent  of  their  mothers.  The  marriage  tie 
is  generally  refpecled  ;  nothing  but  adultery  can 
difTolve  it,  and  this  is  very  uncommon.  On  the 
coaft  of  Angola  only,  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  date  are  allowed  to  choofe  the  hufband 
they  like  bed,  even  if  he  fhould  be  engaged ; 
they  may  prevent  him  from  taking  another  wife  ; 
they  may  be  divorced  from  him  when  he  dif- 
pleafes  them  ;  and  may  even  caufe  his  head  to  be 
dricken  off,  if  he  be  incondant.  Thefe  prin- 
cefTes,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  enjoy  their  pri- 
vileges with  a  difdainful  haughtinefs,  and  a  great 
deal  of  feverity,  as  if  they  meant  to  be  revenged 
upon  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  under  their  au- 
thority, for  the  fpecies  of  ilavery  to  which  their 
fex  is  condemned. 

Their  fate  is  indeed  deplorable.  Befides  be- 
ing employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  wo- 
men are  alfo  obliged  to  attend  to  the  domedic  em- 
ployments. It  reds  upon  them  alone  to  provide 
for  the  fubfidence,  and  to  fupply  all  the  wants  of 
their  families.  They  never  appear  before  their 
huflbands  but  in  a  humiliating  podure;  they  al- 
ways wait  upon  him  at  table,  and  retire  after- 
wards to  feed  upon  what  he  either  ceuld  not,  or 

would 
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would  not  eat.  This  ftate  of  labour  and  liumi-B 
liation  is  not  confined  to  the  common  people  ;  the 
women  in  the  towns,  the  wives  of  the  rich,  of 
the  great,  and  even  of  the  fovereigns,  are  in  the 
lame  condition  ;  they  derive  neither  comfort  nor 
prerogative  from  the  rank  or  the  opulence  of  their 
hufbands. 

While  they  wafte  in  the  fervice  of  their  tyrants 
the  (mall  proportion  of  ftrength  beftowed  upon 
them  by  nature,  thefe  barbarians  fpend  their  ufe- 
lefs  days  in  a  Hate  of  total  inaction.  AfTembled 
under  thick  foliages,  they  pais  their  time  in 
fmoking,  finging,  or  dancing.  The  fame  amufe- 
ments  are  repeated  every  day  ;  and  their  pleafures 
are  never  interrupted  by  difputes.  A  decency 
and  propriety  prevail  in  them,  which  could  not 
reafonably  be  expected  from  a  people  fo  little  en- 
lightened. 

Their  difintereftednefs  is  a  no  lefs  furprifing 
circumflance.  If  we  except  the  coafts,  where  the 
example  of  our  robberies  have  made  them  rob- 
bers, a  great  indifference  for  riches  is  obferved  in 
all  parts.  Even  the  wifeft  among  them  feldom 
think  of  the  morrow  ;  and,  accordingly,  hofpita- 
lity  is  the  virtue  univerfally  pradtifed.  The  man 
who  fhould  not  divide  the  game  or  the  fifh  he  had 
caught  with  his  neighbours,  his  relations,  and 
his  friends,  would  draw  upon  himfelf  the  public 
contempt.  With  them,  the  reproach  of  avarice 
is  beyond  any  other.  It  is  beftowed  upon  the 
Europeans,  who  give  nothing  without  a  compen- 
fation  ;  which  induces  thefe  Africans  to  call  them 
clofe  filled. 

Such   is  the  general  charncler  of  the  people  of 
Guinea.     It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  cuftc 
which   diftinguifh  the  inhabitants  of  one  country 
from  thole  of  another. 

On 
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K  On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  women  are 
generally  handfome,  if  beauty  may  be  faid  to 
confift  in  fymmetry  of  proportion  and  not  in 
colour.  Modeft,  affable,  and  faithful,  an  air  of 
innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  an  indication  of  their  bafhfulnefs.  The 
names  of  Zilia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which 
feem  to  be  names  of  voluptuoufnefs,  are  pro- 
nounced with  an  inflection  of  voice,  of  the  foft- 
nefs  and  fweetnefs  of  which  our  organs  are  not 
mfceptible.  The  men  are  of  a  proper  fize,  their 
fkin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and  their  features  and 
countenances  pleafing.  The  habit  of  taming 
horfes,  and  hunting  wild  beads,  gives  them  an 
air  of  dignity.  They  do  not  eafily  put  up  with 
an  affront,  but  the  example  of  thofe  animals 
they  have  reared,  infpires  them  with  boundlefs 
gratitude  for  a  matter  who  treats  them  with  in- 
dulgence. It  is  impoflible  to  find  fervants  more 
attentive,  more  fober,  and  who  have  flronger  at- 
tachments ;  but  they  do  not  make  good  hufband- 
men  ;  becaufe  their  body  is  not  habituated  to 
(loop  and  bend  towards  the  ground,  in  order  to 
clear  it. 

The  complexion  of  the  Africans  degenerates 
towards  the  Eaft.  The  people  of  this  climate 
are  flrong,  but  (hort.  They  have  an  air  of 
ftrength  which  is  denoted  by  firm  mufcles  ;  and 
the  features  of  their  faces  are  fpread  out,  but  have 
no  expreffion.  The  figures  impreflTed  on  their 
foreheads  and  on  their  cheeks  increafe  their  natu- 
ral deformity.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not 
improveable  by  culture,  hath  forced  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  fiming,  though  the  fea,  which  they 
can  fcarce  venture  upon  on  account  of  a  bar  that 
runs  along  the  coaif,  feems  to  divert  them  from 
it.  Thus  repulfed,  as  it  were,  by  thefe  two  ele- 
ments, they  have   fought  for  aid  among  adjacent 

nations 
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nations  more  favoured  by  nature  ;  from  whom  BOOK 
they  have  derived  their  fubiiftence  by  felling  them  XI- 
fait.  A  fpirit  of  traffic  hath  been  difTu fed  among 
tiiem  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  ;  becaufe 
ideas  are  unfolded  in  all  men  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  of  objects  that  are  prefented  to  them  ;  and 
becaufe  more  combinations  are  neceffary  to  barter 
a  Have  for  feveral  forts  of  merchandife,  than  to 
fell  a  bufhel  of  fait.  Though  they  be  well 
adapted  to  all  employments  where  ftrength  only 
is  required,  yet  they  are  unfit  for  the  internal 
duties  of  domefHc  life.  This  condition  of  life  is 
repugnant  to  their  cuftoms,  according  to  which 
they  are  paid  feparately  for  every  thing  they  do. 
And,  indeed,  the  reciprocation  of  daily  labour 
and  daily  recompence  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  beft 
incentives  to  induftry  among  all  men.  The  wives 
of  thefe  mercantile  Negroes  have  neither  the  ami- 
ablenefs,  modefty,  difcretion,  nor  beauty  of  the 
women  of  the  Niger,  and  they  appear  to  have 
lefs  fenfibility.  On  comparing  the  two  nations, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  the  one 
confifted  of  the  lowed  clafs  of  people  in  a  polifh- 
ed  and  civilized  city,  and  that  the  other  had  enjoy- 
ed the  advantages  of  fuperior  education.  Their 
language  is  a  flrong  indication  of  their  character. 
The  accents  of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fweet- 
nefs,  thofe  of  the  other  are  harfh  and  dry  like 
the  foil  they  inhabit.  Their  vivacity,  even  in 
pleafures,  refembles  the  furious  tranfports  of 
anger. 

Beyond  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the 
other  countries,  known  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  people  have  a  fmooth  nVm, 
and  are  of  a  dark  black  colour ;  their  teeth  are 
beautiful  ;  they  are  of  a  middling  Mature,  but  well 
fhaped,  and  have  a  haughty  countenance.  Their 
faces,  though  agreeable  enough,  would  be  much 

Vol.  IV.  F  more 
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BOOK  more  to,  if  the  women  were  not  ufed  to  fear  them, 
XI-  and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.  The  bafis 
of  their  creed- is  a  metempfychofis  of  a  peculiar 
kind :  they  believe,  that  in  whatever  place  they 
remove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tranfported,  they 
fhall  return  after  their  death,  whether  caufed  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  their  own  hands,  to  their 
native  country.  This  conviction  conftitutes  their 
happinefs  ^  becaufe  they  confider  their  country  as 
the  mod  delightful  abode  in  the  univerfe.  This 
pleafmg  error  conduces  to  humanize  them.  Fo- 
reigners, who  refide  in  this  climate,  are  treated 
with  refpe&ful  civility,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
they  are  come  there  to'  receive  the  recom pence 
due  to  their  good  conduct.  Thefe  people  have  a 
difpofition  to  cheerfulnefs  not  obfervable  in  the 
neighbouring  nations-,  they  are  inclined  to  la- 
bour, have  principles  of  equity  feldom  altered 
by  circumftances,  and  a  great  facility  of  adapting 
themfelves  to  foreign  manners.  They  are  tena- 
•  cious  of  their  commercial  cuftoms,  even  when 
they  are  not  advantageous  to  them.  The  method 
of  trafficking  with  them  was,  for  a  long  time, 
the  fame  that  had  been  at  firft  praclifed  among 
them.  The  firft  veflel  that  arrived,  difpofed  of 
it's  cargo  before  another  was  permitted  to  trade. 
Each  had  it's  turn.  The  commodities  were  fold 
at  the  fame  fixed  price  to  all.  It  is  but  very 
lately  that  the  nation  had  refolved  to  avail  itfelf 
of  the  advantages  it  might  derive  from  the  com- 
petition between  the  European  nations  frequenting 
it's  ports. 

The  people  fituated  between  the  line  and 
Zara,  have  all  a  great  refemblance  to  each  other. 
They  are  well  made.  Their  bodies  are  lefs  ro- 
buft  than  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  north  of 
the  equator ;  and  though  there  be  fome  marks 
on  their  faces,  none  of  thefe  fears  are  to  be  per- 
ceived 
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ceived  which  are  fo  fhocking  at  firft  fighr.  Their  B 
feaftsare  accompanied  with  military  fports,  which 
revive  the  idea  of  our  ancient  tournaments  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  in  Europe  they  conftituted 
the  exercifes  of  a  warlike  nation,  whereas  in 
Africa  they  are  theamufements  of  a  timid  people. 
The  women  are  not  admitted  to  thefe  public  di- 
verfions.  Affembled  together  in  certain  houfes, 
they  fpend  their  day  in  private  ;  and  no  men  are 
ever  admitted  into  their  fociety.  The  pride  of 
rank  is  the  ftrongeft  paflion  of  thefe  people,  who 
are  naturally  peaceable.  A  certain  degree  of 
ceremony  obtains  both  at  the  court  of  princes 
and  in  private  life.  Upon  the  moll:  trivial  oc- 
currences, they  haften  to  their  friends,  either  to 
congratulate  them  or  to  condole  with  them.  A 
marriage  occafions  vifiting  for  three  months.  The 
funeral  obfequies  of  a  perfon  of  diftindtion  con- 
tinue fometimes  two  years.  Thofe  who  were 
connected  to  him,  in  any  degree,  carry  his  re- 
mains through  feveral  provinces.  The  crowd 
gathers  as  they  proceed,  and  no  perfon  departs, 
till  the  corps  is  depofited  in  the  tomb,  with  all 
the  demonftrations  of  the  deepeft  forrow.  So 
determined  a  tafte  for  ceremony,  hath  proved  fa- 
vourable to  fuperftition,  and  fuperftition  hath 
promoted  a  fpirit  of  indolence. 

From  Zara  to  the  river  of  Coanza,  the  ancient 
cuftoms  ftill  remain  ;  but  they  are  blended  with  a 
confufed  mixture  of  European  manners,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Portuguefe,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  this 
country,  and  who  were  defirous  of  introducing 
the  Chriftian  religion  among  them,  had  a  greater 
intercourfe  with  them  than  other  nations,  who 
having  only  factories  to  the  north  of  the  line, 
have  been  entirely  engaged  in  carrying  on  their 
commerce 

F  2  Tub 
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BOOK  The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  all  we  have 
related  concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought 
only  to  be  applied  to  that  clafs  which,  in  all 
countries,  flamps  the  character  of  a  nation.  The 
inferior  orders  and  flaves  are  further  removed  from 
this  refemblance,  in  proportion  as  they  are  de- 
bafed  or  degraded  by  their  occupations  or  their 
conditions.  The  moil:  difcerning  inquirers  have, 
however,  imagined  that  the  difference  of  condi- 
tions did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  fo 
diftinguiiliable  as  we  find  in  the  flares  which  are 
fituated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Tiber,  which 
exhibit  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  coaft  as  the 
diftance  between  the  Niger  and  the  Coanza. 
The  further  men  depart  from  nature,  the  lefs 
muft  they  refemble  one  another.  Nature  is  a 
flraight  line,  from  which  there  are  various  ways 
of  deviating.  The  counfels  of  nature  are  fpeedy 
and  tolerably  uniform  ;  but  the  fuggeflions  aris- 
ing from  tafle,  from  fancy,  from  caprice,  from 
perfbnal  interefl,  from  circumftances,  from  paf- 
fions,  from  the  accidental  events  of  health  or 
ficknefs,  and  even  from  dreams,  are  fo  numerous 
and  fo  various,  that  they  are  not,  neither  can 
they  ever  be  exhaufled.  One  violent  man  is 
fufficient  to  lead  a  thoufand  more  aflray,  from 
motives  of  condefcenfion,  flattery,  or  imitation. 
If  a  woman  of  rank  be  defirous  of  concealing 
fome  natural  defect,  fhe  immediately  contrives 
fomething  for  that  purpofe.  This  is  foon  adopted 
by  her  companions,  though  they  have  not  the 
fame  reafon  for  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  from  one 
eccentric  circle  to  another,  a  fafhion  is  extended, 
and  becomes  national.  This  inftance  is  fufficient 
to  explain  an  infinite  number  of  Angularities, 
which  our  fagacity  would  in  vain  be  tortured  in 
finding  out  the  reafonsof,  in  the  wants,  the  pains, 
or  pleafures  of  mankind.     The  diverfity  of  civil 

and 
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and  moral  inftitutions,  which  often  are  neither  B  O  O  K 
more  combined,  nor  lefs  cafual,  alfo  neceffarily  *^L, 
occafions  a  difference  in  the  moral  character  and 
in  the  natural  cuftomsof  men,  which  is  unknown 
to  focieties  lefs  complicated.  Befides,  nature 
being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than  under 
the  temperate  zone,  does  not  permit  the  influence 
of  manners  to  exert  itfelf  (6  ftrongly.  Men  in 
thefe  countries  bear  a  greater  fimilitude  to  one 
another,  becaufe  they  owe  every  thing  to  nature, 
and  very  little  to  art.  In  Europe,  an  extenfive 
and  diverfified  commerce,  varying  and  multiply- 
ing the  enjoyments,  the  fortunes,  and  feveral  con- 
ditions of  men,  adds  likewife  to  the  differences 
which  the  climate,  the  laws,  and  the  common 
prejudices  have  eftablifhed  among  active  and  labo- 
rious nations. 

In  Guinea,  trade  hath  never  been  able  to  caufe  Ancient 
a  material  alteration  in  the  manners  of  it's  inha-^ateo^ 
bitants.  It  formerly  confided  only  of  certain  ex- ofQ^  a 
changes  of  fait  and  dried  fifh,  which  were  con- 
fumed  by  the  nations  remote  from  the  coafh 
Thefe  gave  in  return  fluffs  made  of  a  kind  of 
thread,  which  was  only  a  woody  fubflance, 
clofely  adhering  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree  peculiar  to  thefe  climates.  The  air  hardens 
it,  and  renders  it  fit  for  every  kind  of  weaving. 
Bonnets,  fcarfs,  and  aprons  to  ferve  for  girdles, 
are  made  of  it,  which  vary  in  fhape  according  to 
the  particular  mode  of  each  nation.  The  natural 
colour  of  the  thread  is  a  pale  grey.  The  dew, 
which  bleaches  our  flax,  gives  it  a  citron  colour, 
which  rich  people  prefer.  The  black  dye,  gene- 
rally ufed  among  the  people,  is  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree  of  which  this  thread  is  made,  by 
fimple  infufion  in  water. 

The    firft    Europeans,    who    frequented    the 
weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  fixed  a  price  on  wax, 

ivory, 


uinfta. 
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BOO  K  ivory,  gum,  and  wood  for  dying,  which,  before 
*^_,that  time,  had  been  thought  of  little  value.     A 
fmall  quantity  of  gold,  which  had  been  formerly 
carried  off  by  caravans  from  the  flates  of  Barbary, 
was  likewife  given  in  exchange  to  their  navigators. 
This  gold  came  from  the  inland  parts,  and  chiefly 
from  Bambouk,  an    ariftocratic  (late,  under  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees   of  north  latitude, 
and    where  each  village  was  governed  by  a  chief 
called  Farim.     This  rich  metal   is  fo  common  in 
this  country,  that   it  is  found  almoft  indifcrimi- 
nately  every   where,  merely  by  fcraping  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,    which   is   clayifh,    light,  and 
mixed  with  fand.     When  the  mine  is  very  rich, 
it  is  digged  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and 
never  deeper ;  though  it  hath  been  obferved,  that 
the  lower  it  was  digged,  the  more  gold  it  afforded. 
The  people  are    too   indolent    to  purfue   a   toil 
which   conftantly  becomes  more  fatiguing,   and 
too    ignorant  to  prevent    the  inconveniences    it 
would  be  attended  with.     Their  negligence  and 
their  folly  are   fo  extraordinary,  that  in  warning 
the  gold,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth, 
they  only   preferve    the  larger  pieces :    the  light 
parts  pafs  away  with  the  water,  which  flows  down 
an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bambouk  do*  not  work  thefe 
mines  at  all  times,  nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  do  it 
when  they  choofe.  They  are  obliged  to  wait  till 
private  or  public  wants  determine  the  Farims  to 
grant  this  permifTion.  When  it  is  proclaimed, 
all  who  are  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  this  advan- 
tage meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their 
work  is  finifhed,  a  divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the 
gold  goes  to  the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is  equal- 
ly diftributed  among  the  labourers.  Thofe  who 
want  gold  at  any  other  time  than  that  of  the  gene- 
ral 
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ra!  digging,  fearch  for  it  in  the  beds  of  the  tor-  BOOK 
rents,  where  it  is  very  common.  XI« 

Several  Europeans  have  endeavoured  to  pe- 
netrate i,Ko  a  region  which  contains  Co  many  trea- 
fures.  Two  or  three  of  them,  who  had  fueceeded 
in  approaching  the  coaft,  were  unmercifully  re- 
pulfed.  M.  David,  governor  of  the  French  in  v 
Senegal,  in  1740,  thought  of  fending  a  prince 
of  that  country,  in  order  to  lay  wafte  the  borders 
of  the  Feleme,  from  whence  Bambouk  received 
all  its  provifions.  This  unfortunate  country  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  deflroyed,  in  the  midfl: 
of  it's  piles  of  gold,  when  the  author  of  this  cala- 
mity propofed  to  them,  that  he  would  fend  them 
provifions  from  Fort  Galam,  which  was  only  at 
forty  leagues  diftance,  if  they  would  confent  to 
receive  him,  and  permit  his  people  to  work  the 
mines.  Thefe  conditions  were  accepted,  and 
the  obfervance  of  them  was  again  fworn  to  the 
author  of  the  propofal,  who  went  himfelf  to  thofe 
provinces  four  years  after ;  but  the  treaty  pro- 
duced no  effedt.  Only  the  remembrance  of  the 
hardfhips  that  had  been  endured,  and  of  thofe 
that  had  been  apprehended,  determined  the  peo* 
ple  to  cultivate  a  foil,  which  had  produced,  till 
then,  nothing  but  metals.  It  feems  that  the 
gold  hath  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  all  men  hath  been  turned  to  the  flave 
trade. 

The  property  which  fome  men  have  acquired  The  com- 
ever  others  in   Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  merceof 
It  is  generally  eflablifhed  there,  excepting  in  fome  h  "tJ"been 
fmall  diftridts,  where  liberty  hath,  as  it  were,  re-  extended 
tired   and    is    (till    maintained.      No   proprietor,  ^ ^|e  feIe 
however,  hath  a   right  to  fell  a  man  who  is  born 
in  a  (tate  of  fervitude.     He  can  only  difpofe  cf 
thofe  (laves  whom   he   gets,    either  by   war,    in 
which  every  priibner  is  a  Have  unlefs  exchanged, 

or 
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B  O  O  K  or  in  lieu  of  compenfation  for  fome  injury ;  of 
if  he  hath  received  them  as  a  teftimony  of  ac- 
knowledgment. This  law,  which  feems  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  one  who  is  born  a  Have,  to 
indulge  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and 
of  his  country,  is  yet  ineffectual,  fince  the  Euro- 
peans have  eftablifhed  luxury  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa.  It  is  every  day  eluded  by  concerted 
quarrels,  which  two  proprietors  mutually  dif- 
femble,  in  order  to  be  reciprocally  condemned, 
each  in  his  turn,  to  a  fine,  which  is  paid  in  perfons 
born  flaves,  the  difpofal  of  whom  is  allowed  by 
the  fanction  of  the  fame  law. 

Corruption,  contrary  to  it's  ordinary  pro- 
grefs,  hath  advanced  from  private  perfons  to 
princes.  The  procuring  of  flaves  hath  given 
frequent  occafion  to  wars,  as  they  are  excited 
in  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  foldiers.  The  cuf- 
tom  has  been  eftablifhed  of  punifhing  with  ilavery, 
not  only  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  lives 
or  properties  of  citizens,  but  thofe  alfo  who 
were  incapable  of  paying  their  debts,  and  thofe 
who  have  violated  conjugal  faith.  This  punifh- 
ment,  in  procefs  of  time,  has  been  inflicted  for 
the  rnofl  trivial  offences,  after  having  been  at 
firft  referved  only  for  the  greateft  crimes.  Pro- 
hibitions, even  of  things  indifferent,  have  been 
conftandy  multiplied,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
revenues  raifed  from  the  fines,  by  increafing  the 
number  of  'offences.  Injuftice  hath  known  no 
bounds  or  reftraints.  At  a  great  diftance  from 
the  coaft  there  are  chiefs,  whq  give  orders  for 
every  thing  they  meet  with  in  the  villages  around 
them  to  be  carried  off  The  children  are  thrown 
into  facks:  the  men  and  women  are  gagged  to 
ftifle  their  cries.  If  the  ravagers  fhould  be  flop- 
ped by  a  fuperior  force,  they  are  conducted  be- 
fore the  prince,  who  always  difowns  the  commif- 

fion 
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flon  he  hath  given,  and,  under  pretence  of  doing  BOOK 
juftice,  inftantly  fells  his  agents   to   the  (hips  he^    XI. 
hath  treated  with. 

Nott/ithst  anding  thefe  infamous  arts,  the 
people  of  the  coaft  have  found  it  impoilible  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  the  merchants.  They 
have  experienced  what  every  nation  mud,  that 
can  trade  only  with  it's  fpecie.  Slaves  are  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  Africa,  what 
gold  is  in  the  commerce  we  carry  on  in  the  New 
World.  The  heads  of  the  Negroes  reprefent  the 
fpecie  of  the  date  of  Guinea.  Every  day  this 
fpecie  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but 
articles  of  confumption.  Their  capital  gradually 
vanifhes,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  renewed,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fpeedy  confumptions.  Thus  the  trade 
for  blacks  would  long  fince  have  been  entirely 
loft,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  had  not  im- 
parted their  luxury  to  the  people  of  the  inland 
countries,  from  whence  they  now  draw  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  flaves  that  are  put  into  our  hands. 
Thus  the  trade  of  the  Europeans,  by  gradual  ad- 
vances, hath  almoft  exhaufted  the  only  vendible 
commodities  of  this  nation. 

In  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  this  circumftance 
hath  railed  the  price  of  Haves  almoft  to  four  times 
above  the  former  coft.  The  reafon  is  this:  the 
Haves  are  chiefly  paid  for  in  merchandife  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  which  hath  doubled  it's  value  in 
Europe.  A  double  quantity  of  thefe  goods  muft 
be  given  in  Africa.  Thus  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  file  for  blacks  is  concluded,  arc 
obliged  to  fuppoft  thefe  feveral  augmentation-, 
and  confequently  to  pay  four  times  more  than  they 
formerly  did. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  diftant  proprie- 
tor who  fells  his  Have,  receives  a  leis  quantity  of 
rperchandife  than  the  perfqn   received   f 
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Kago,  who  fold  his  Have  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coaft.  The  profits  intercepted  by  pairing 
through  different  hands,  the  expences  of  tranfport, 
the  impofts,  fometimes  of  three  per  cent,  that  mud 
be  paid  to  thofe  princes  through  vvhofe  territories 
they  pafs.,  fink  the  difference  betwixt  the  fum 
which  the  firfb  proprietor  receives,  and  that  which 
the  European  trader  pays.  Thefe  expences  con- 
tinually increafe  on  account  of  the  great  diftances 
of  the  places  where"there  are  (till  Haves  to  be  fold.- 
The  further  off  the  firfr.  fale  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulties  attending  the  journey.  They  will 
become  fucb,  that  of  the  fum  which  the  European 
merchant  will  be  r.ble  to  pay,  there  will  remain  fo 
little  to  offer  to  the  firft  feUcr^  that  he  will  rather 
choofe  to  keep  his  Have,  All  trade  of  this  kind 
will  then  be  at  an  end.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
fupport  it  effectually,  our  traders  mufl  furnifh  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the 
colonies  ;  which,  on  their  part,  not  being  able  to 
difpofe  of  their  produce  but  at  a  very  advanced 
price,  will  no  longer  find  a  confumption  for  it. 
But  till  that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
fo  diftantas  the  colonifls  may  imagine,  they  will, 
without  the  lead:  remorfe,  continue  to  make  the 
lives  and  labours  of  the  Negroes  fubfervient  to 
their  interefts.  They  will  find  navigators  who  will 
hazard  the  purchasing  of  them,  and  thefe  will 
meet  with  tyrants  who  will  fell  them. 

Slave  merchants  colled  themfelves  into  com- 
panies, and  forming  a  fpecies  of  caravans,  in  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  they  con- 
duel:  feveral  files  of  thirty  or  forty  flaves,  all  laden 
with  water  and  corn,  which  are  neceffary  to  their 
fubfiftence  in  thofe  barren  deferts  through  which 
they  pafs.  The  manner  of  fecuring  them  without 
much  incommoding  their  march,  is  ingeniouily 
i  contrived. 
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contrived.  A  fork  of  wood,  from  eight  to  nine  B 
feet  long,  is  put  round  the  neck  of  each  flave.  A 
pin  of  iron,  riveted,  fecures  the  fork  at  the  back 
part  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  cannot  difen- 
gage  itfelf.  The  handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood 
of  which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before,  and  fo  em- 
barrafles  the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  though 
he  hath  his  arms  and  legs  at  liberty,  he  can  neither 
walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork.  When  they  get  ready 
for  their  march,  they  range  the  Haves  on  the  fame 
line,  and  fupport  and  tie  the  extremity  of  each 
fork  on  the  moulder  of  the  foremoft  flave,  and 
proceed  in  this  manner  from  one  to  another,  till 
they  come  to  thefirfl,  the  extremity  of  whole  fork 
is  carried  by  one  of  the  guides.  Few  restraints  are 
impofed  that  are  not  felt  by  the  perfons  who  im- 
pofe  them.  In  order  that  thefe  traders  may  enjoy 
the  refreshment  of  fleep  without  uneafinefs,  they 
tie  the  arms  of  every  flave  to  the  tail  of  the  fork 
which  he  carries.  In  this  condition  he  can  nei- 
ther run  away  nor  make  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  liberty.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  found 
indifpenfible,  becaufe,  if  the  flave  can  but  break 
his  chain,  he  becomes  free.  The  public  faith, 
which  fecures  to  the  proprietor  the  poiTeilion  of 
his  flave,  and  which  at  all  times  delivers  him  up 
into  his  hands,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a  flave  and 
a  trader  who  exercifes  the  moll:  contemptible  of 
all  profeifions. 

Reader,  while  thou  art  perufing  this  horrid 
account,  is  not  thy  foul  filled  with  the  fame  in- 
dignation, as  I  experience  in  writing  it  ?  Doll 
thou  nor,  in  imagination,  rufh  with  fury  upon 
thofe  infamous  conductors?  Dolt  thou  not  break 
thofe  forks  with  which  thefe  unfortunate  people 
are  confined?  and  doft  thou  not  reftore  them  to 
their  liberty  ? 

Great 
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BOOK  Great  numbers  of  flaves  arrive  together,  ef- 
^^J^peciaJly  when  they  come  from  diftant  countries. 
This  arrangement  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  diminifh 
the  expence  which  is  unavoidable  in  conducting 
them.  The  interval  between  one  journey  and  ano- 
ther, which  by  this  fyflem  of  ceconomy  is  already 
made  too  diftant,  may  become  flill  greater  by  par- 
ticular ci re um fiances.  The  moft  ufual  are  the  rains, 
which  caufe  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and  put  a  flop 
to  this  trade.  The  feafon  tnofl  favourable  for 
travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  from 
February  to  September ;  and  it  is  from  Septem- 
ber to  March,  that  the  return  of  thefe  flave  traders 
produces  the  greater!  plenty  of  this  traffic  on  the 
coafls. 

Accountof     The  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  to 
thecoafk  the  f     h  and         |     f   h    Jin       The  fi  ft       ft 

where  ro-  .  _  ,  . 

reign  na-  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  very  near  this  are  Arguin 

vigators     ancj  portendic.     The  Portuguefe  difcovered  them 

fcarchof   m  *444>  an<^  fettled  there  the  next  year.     They 

flaves.       were  deprived  of  them  in  1638   by  the  Dutch, 

who,   in  their  turn  ceded  them  to  the  Englifh  in 

1666,   from   whom  they   recovered  them    fome 

months  after.    Lewis  XIV.  again  drove  them  away 

in  the  beginning  of  1678,  and  contented  himfelf 

with  having  the  works  deflroyed. 

At  this  period,  Frederic  William,  that  great 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  meditating  upon  the 
means  of  improving  his  dominions,  which  till 
then  had  been  inceffantly  ruined  by  wars,  which 
were  feldom  interrupted.  Some  Dutch  mer- 
chants, difcontented  with  the  monopoly,  which 
excluded  them  from  the  wcflern  parts  of  Africa, 
perfuaded  him  to  build  forts  in  this  immenfe  dif- 
tricl,  and  to  have  flaves  purchafed  there,  which 
would  be  fold  to  advantage  in  the  New  World. 
This  fcheme  was  thought  to  be  ufeful,  and  the 
company  formed  to  carry  it  on  obtained,  in  1682, 

three 
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three  fettlemcnts  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  one  in  B  O  o  K 
the  lfland  of  Arguin,  three  years  afterwards.  This 
new  body  was  fucceflively  ruined  by  the  oppofi- 
tions  of  the  rival  nations,  by  the  unfaithfulness  or 
the  inexperience  of  it's  agents,  and  by  the  dep-e- 
dations  of  the  pirates.  As  nothing  but  the  name 
of  them  was  remaining,  the  King  of  Pruiiia  fold, 
in  1717  to  the  Dutch  Company,  p^fleilions  which 
had  been  long  ufelefs  to  him*  Thefe  republicans 
had  not  yet  taken  potfeiiion  of  Arguin,  when  it 
was  again  attacked  in  1721,  and  taken  by  the 
orders  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  who  had  been 
maintained  in  that  conqueft  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  The  Dutch  foon  after  planted  their 
flag  there,  but  were  obliged  to  take  it  down  again 
in  1724. 

From  that  period,  to  1763,  France  remained 
in  quiet  porfefiion  of  thefe  forts.  The  Britilh 
miniftry,  who  had  required  the  facrifke  of  the 
Niger,  infilled,  befides,  that  they  fhould  be  de- 
pendent upon  it.  This  pretenfion  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  only  necelTary  to 
fee  the  grants  made  to  the  focieties,  which  have 
fucceflively  exercifed  the  monopoly  in  Sene- 
gal, to  be  convinced  that  Arguin  and  Porten- 
dic,  were  never  comprehended  in  their  charter. 
England,  however,  doth  not  permit  the  French, 
nor  other  navigators,  to  approach  thefe  latitudes  ; 
even  it's  own  fubjedts  go  there  no  more,  fince 
thofe  precious  gums,  from  which  they  have  ac- 
quired ibme  importance,  have  been  conveyed  by 
the  Niger. 

This  river,  which  is  more  commonly  called 
Senegal,  is  very  confiderable,  is  reckoned  by 
fome  geographers  to  have  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  of  extent.  It  hath  been  proved, 
that  from  June  to  November,  it  is  navigable 
throughout  a  fpace  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 

leagues. 
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BOOK  leagues.  The  bar,  which  runs  acrofs  the  month 
Xll^J°^  tne  river>  prohibits  the  entrance  of  it  to  all 
fhips  which  draw  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of 
water.  The  other  fhips  are  obliged  to  caff,  an- 
chor very  near  this  fpot,  in  an  exceeding  good 
bottom.  Their  cargoes  are  brought  to  them  in 
light  veffels  from  Fort  St.  Lewis,  which  is  built 
in  a  (mall  ifland  near  the  fea.  They  confift  only 
of  the  gums  which  have  been  collected  during 
the  year,  and  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  flaves. 
The  gums  are  fent  from  the  left  more,  and  the 
11a ves  from  the  right,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  fince  the  tyrants  of 
Morocco  have  extended  their  ferocious  fway  to 
thefe  regions. 

Since  the  peace  of  1763  hath  afTured  to  Great 
Britain  the  polTefTion  of  Senegal,  the  conquefr.  of 
which  was  made  by  it's  navy  during  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  the  French  are  confined  to  the  coafl  which 
begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  terminates  at  the  river 
Gambia.  Although  they  have  not  been  difturbed 
in  the  claim  they  have  to  the  right  of  an  exclufive 
trade  through  that  immenfe  fpace,  yet  they  have 
fcarcely  received  annually  from  their  factories  of 
Zoal,  Portudai,  and  Albreda,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred flaves.  Goree,  which  is  only  a  league  diftant 
from  the  continent,  and  which  is  no  more  than 
four  hundred  toifes  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in 
bre?.dth,  is  the  chief  of  thefe  wretched  fettlements. 
During  the  hoflilities  begun  in  1756,  this  ifland, 
which  hath  a  good  harbour,  and  which  may  be 
eafiiy  defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  but  the  fubfequent  treaties  reftored  it  to  it's 
ancient  matters. 

Till  the  year  1 772,  this  country  had  been  open 
to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  At  this  period,  a 
reftlefs  and  turbulent  man  perfuaded  fbme  cre- 
dulous citizens,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter 
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to  get  to  Bambouk,  and  to  other  mines  of  equal  BOOK 
wealth.  An  ignorant  adminiftration  encouraged  . 
the  illufion,  by  granting  an  exclufive  privilege; 
and  confiderable  fums  were  expended  in  puribit 
of  this  chimerical  profpedl.  The  direction  of  this 
monopoly,  two  years  after,  pafled  into  the  hands  of 
more  prudent  men,  who  confined  themfelves  to 
the  purchafe  of  the  Haves  that  are  to  be  brought  to 
Cayenne,  where  the  company  have  obtained  an 
immenfe  territory. 

The  river  Gambia  would  be  navigable  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hundred  leagues  for  veilels  of  a  con- 
fiderable fize;  but  they  all  (lop  at  the  diftance  of 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  river 
at  Fort  James.  This  fettlement,  which  hath  been 
conquered,  ranfomed,  and  pillaged  feven  or  eight 
times  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  is  fituated  in  an 
iiland,  which  is  not  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
Englilh  trade  annually  there  for  three  thoufand 
flaves,  which  come  moitly,  as  at  Senegal,  from  very 
diftant  and  inland  countries. 

The  ten  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance from  the  fhores,  and  of  which  Sant  Yago  is 
the  principal,  were  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe 
about  the  year  1449.  This  fmall  Archipelago, 
which,  though  much  divided,  hilly  and  not  well 
watered,  would  be  able  to  furnifh  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  New  World,  fcarce  fupplies  Sufficient 
SubSiftence  to  the  few  Negroes,  moll  of  them  free, 
who  have  efcaped  from  a  iyftem  of  tyranny  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries.  The  weight  of  the 
fetters  which  opprefs  them  was  rendered  dill 
more  burthenfome,  when  they  were  put  under  the 
power  of  a  company  which  had  the  exclufive  right 
both  of  fupplying  all  their  wants,  and  of  purchas- 
ing the  commodities  they  had  to  fell.  Accordingly, 
the  exports  of  that  foil,  though  of  tolerable  extent, 
were  reduced  for  Europe  to  the  plant  known  by  the 

name 
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K  name  of  Perella,  which  is  made  life  of  in  dying 
fcarlet ;  to  a  few  oxen  and  mules  for  America,  and 
for  that  part  of  Africa,  which  is  fubjedt  to  the  court 
of  Lifbon  ;  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  fugar,  and  to  fe- 
veral  pagnes  of  cotton.  The  fate  of  this  unfortu- 
nate country  was  not  to  be  altered.  No  one  could 
appeal  in  it's  favour,  while  from  the  general  to  the 
foldier,  from  the  bifhop  to  the  curate,  every  man 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  company,  which  was  at 
length  abolifhed. 

Sever  a l  Portuguefe  who  had  gone  to  the  Cape 
de  Verd  lflands,  foon  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cafamane  and  Cacheo,  and  upon  the 
largell:  of  the  Biflagos  iflands.  Their  defcendants 
degenerated  fo  much  in  procefs  of  time*  that  they 
fcarce  differed  from  the  natives.  They  have  al- 
ways preferved,  however,  the  ambition  of  confider- 
ing  themfelves  as  fovereigns  of  the  country,  where 
they  had  built  three  villages  and  two  fmall  forts. 
The  rival  nations  have  paid  very  little  refpeft 
to  this  pretenfion,  and  have  difcontinued  to  trade 
in  competition  with  the  vefTels  arrived  from  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  from  the  Brazils  and  from 
Lifbon. 

Ser re  -Leone  is  not  under  the  Britifh  domini- 
on, although  the  fubjects  of  that  power  have  con- 
centrated almoft  all  the  commercial  tranfactions  in 
two  private  factories,  very  anciently  eftablifhed. 
Exclufive  of  the  wax,  ivory,  and  gold,  which  are 
found  there,  they  receive  annually  four  or  five 
thoufand  flaves,  either  from  this  or  from  the  neighs 
bouring  rivers. 

Next  to  this  mart,  we  meet  with  the  Grain 
Coaft,  and  the  Ivory  Coaft,  which  occupy  the 
fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Rice, 
ivory,  and  (laves,  are  purchafed  there.  The  na- 
vigators, from  temporary  factories  upon  fome  of 
thefe  coafts,  mod  frequently   wait  at  anchor  'till 

the 
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the  blacks  come  of  their  own  accord,  upon  their  B 
canoes,  to  propofe  the  things  they  mean  to  barter. 
It  is  faid,  that  this  cuftom  hath  been  dtablifhed, 
fince  repeated   ads  of  ferocioufnefs  have  evinced 
the  danger  of  diiembarking. 

The  Englifh  fince  formed  a  fettlement  at  the 
Cape  of  Apolonia,  where  the  flave  trade  is  con- 
fiderable  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  obtained  an  ex- 
clufive  commerce,  which  they  uifhed  for,  and 
which,  perhaps,  they  flattered  themfelves  they 
fhould  obtain. 

After  Cape  Apolonia  begins  the  Gold  Coaft, 
which  terminates  at  the  river  Volta.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  leagues  in  extent.  As  the 
country  is  divided  into  a  great  many  fmall  dates, 
and  as  the  inhabitants  are  the  mod  robuft  men  of 
Guinea,  the  factories  of  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  exceedingly  multiplied  here. 
Five  of  them  belong  to  the  Danes;  twelve  or 
thirteen,  of  which  St.  George  de  la  Mina  is  the 
capital,  belong  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Englifli 
have  conquered,  or  formed,  nine  or  ten  of  them, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Cape  Corfo.  The  French, 
who  faw  themfelves,  with  regret,  excluded  from 
a  region  abounding  in  flaves,  attempted,  in 
1749,  to  appropriate  Anamabou  to  themfelves. 
They  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  it,  with  the 
confent  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  when  their 
workmen  were  driven  away  by  the  cannon  of  the 
fhips  of  Great  Britain.  An  able  merchant,  who 
was  then  at  London,  upon  the  nev/s  of  this  out- 
rage, exprefled  his  aftonimment  at  a  conduct  fo 
imprudent.  Sir,  faid  a  minifler  to  him,  who  was 
in  great  favour  with  this  enlightened  people,  if 
we  were  to  be  juft  to  the  French,  we  Jhould  not  exift 
thirty  years  longer.  At  this  period  the  Englifh 
formed  a  firm  cftablifhment  at  Anamabou,  and 
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BOO  Kfince  that  time  they  have  never  differed  any  com- 

-?i^jPet^tor  m  ^s  imPortant  market. 

At  the  di (lance  of  eight  leagues  from  the 
river  Volta  is  Kela,  which  abounds  in  articles  of 
fubfiftence.  There  it  is  that  the  navigators  go  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  provifions;  and  from 
thence  it  is  that  they  fend  their  canoes,  or 
boats,  in  fearch  of  proper  places  to  eftablifh  their 
trade  in. 

The  Little  Popo  often  attracts  them.  The  Eng- 
lifh  and  the  French  frequent  this  latitude;  but 
the  Portuguefe  refort  there  in  flill  greater  numbers, 
for  the  following  reafon : 

The  people  who  formerly  held  the  fway  in 
Africa,  were  reduced,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  fuch 
a  ftate  of  weaknefs,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
liberty  of  trading  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  they  agreed 
to  pay  the  tenth  of  their  cargoes  to  the  Dutch. 
This  fhameful  tribute,  which  hath  always  been 
paid  regularly,  was  fo  difadvantageous  to  the  pri- 
vateers of  Bahia  and  of  Fernambucca,  the  only 
ones  that  frequent  that  coaft,  that  they  agreed 
among  themfelves,  that  no  more  than  one  veflel 
of  each  of  thefe  two  provinces  mould  ever  be  in 
any  port.  The  reft  remain  at  Little  Popo,  till  their 
turn  for  trading  comes  about. 

Juida,  at  fourteen  leagues  diftance  from  the 
Little  Popo,  is  famous  for  the  number  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  flaves  which  come  from  thence.  It  is 
open  only  to  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and  the 
Portuguefe.  Each  of  thefe  nations  hath  a  fort 
there,  built  in  the  ifland  of  Gregoi,  two  miles 
from  the  fhore.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  factories  un- 
dertake, every  year,  a  journey  of  thirty  leagues, 
in  order  to  carry  to  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
prefents,  which  he  receives,  and  requires  as  an 
homage. 

At 
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At  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  from  Juida,  is  B  o  O  K 
Epee;  where  there  are  fometirnes  a  great  many  t    *1^ 
Haves,  but  mod  commonly  none.     Accordingly, 
this  harbour  fs  frequently  void  of  (hips. 

A  little  beyond  this  is  Porto  Novo.  The  trade, 
which  in  other  places  is  fettled  on  the  fea-coaft,  is 
carried  on  here  in  the  inland  parts,  at  fcven  leagues 
from  the  more.  This  inconvenience  made  it  lan- 
guid for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  now  very  confidera- 
ble.  The  paflion  fur  the  tobacco  of  Brazil,  which 
is  ftill  more  prevailing  at  this  place  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  coafl,  gives  a  confiderable  fupe- 
riority  to  the  Portuguefe.  The  Englifh  and  French 
are  obliged  to  form  their  cargoes  from  the  refufe 
of  their's. 

Badagry  is  only  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 
Porto  Novo.  A  great  many  Haves  are  brought 
there.  At  the  time  when  all  nations  were  admit- 
ted, the  navigators  could  only  make  their  pur- 
chafes,  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes,  one  after 
the  other  ;  but  fince  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch 
are  fecluded,  the  French  and  the  Portuguefe  are 
allowed  to  trade  in  competition,  becaufe  their 
merchandifes  are  very  different.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  coafl  the  mod  frequented  by  French 
privateers. 

Ah  on  1,  which  is  feparated  from  Badagry  by  an 
interval  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  is  fituated 
in  the  iflands  ofCuramo,  in  a  difficult,  marfhy, 
and  unhealthy  port.  This  mart  is  principally, 
almoft  exclufively  indeed,  frequented  by  the  Eng- 
lifh, who  come  there  in  large  iloops,  and  carry  on 
their  trade  between  the  iflands,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing continent. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  this  Archipelago,  the 
coaft  is  inacceffible.  A  fand-bank,  againft  which 
the  waves  of  the  fea  break  with  great  violence, 
obliges  the  navigators,  who  are  attra&ed  to  thefe 
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BOOK  latitudes  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  to  make  ufe  of  In- 
7dian  boats,  and  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  to 
land  their  cargoes,  and  to  bring  back  the  goods 
they  receive  in  exchange.  Their  veflfels  are  fafely 
anchored  upon  an  exceeding  good  bottom,  at  the 
diflance  of  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  coaft. 

The  river  of  Benin,  which  abounds  in  ivory 
and  in  flaves,  receives  fome  fhips.  It's  trade  is 
fallen  almoft  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  The  French  and  the  Dutch  have  been  dif- 
gufted  with  the  character  of  the  natives,  who  are 
indeed  lefs  favage  than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  fo  extremely  capricious,  that  it  is 
never  known  what  kind  of  merchandife  they  will 
choofe  to  accept  in  exchange. 

After  Cape  Formofa,  are  the  Old  and  the 
New  Calbary.  The  coaft  is  low,  under  water  for 
fix  months  in  the  year,  and  very  unwholefome. 
All  the  water  is  tainted  ;  fhipwrecks  are  frequent 
there,  and  whole  crews  are  fometimes  the  vic- 
tims of  the  intemperance  of  the  climate.  Thefe 
various  calamities  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  navigators  of  Great  Britain  from  fre- 
quenting thefe  dangerous  latitudes.  They  pur- 
chafe  there,  every  year,  feven  or  eight  thoufand 
blacks,  but  at  a  very  low  price.  The  French, 
who  formerly  feldom  reforted  to  thefe  marts,  now 
begin  to  land  there  in  greater  numbers.  The 
fhips  which  draw  above  twelve  feet  water,  are 
obliged  to  caft  anchor  near  the  ifland  of  Panis, 
where  the  chief  of  thefe  barbarous  countries  re- 
fides,  and  where  he  hath  drawn  a  confiderable 
trade. 

Trade  is  much  more  brifk  on  the  Gabon. 
This  is  a  large  river,  which  waters  an  immenfe 
plain,  and  which,  together  with  feveral  other  lefs 
confiderable  rivers,  forms  a  multitude  of  iflands, 
more  or  lefs  extenfive,  which  are  each  of  them 
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governed   by  a  feparate   chief.     There  is  force  B 
any   country   more  plentiful,    more  funk  under 
water,    or    more    unwholefome.      The    French, 
more  volatile  than  enterprifing,  feldom  go  there, 
notwithstanding  their  wants.     The  Portuguefe  of 
Prince's  and  St.  Thomas's  Iflands  fend  only  a  few 
Hoops.     The   Dutch  export  from    thence  ivory, 
wax,  and  woods  for  dying.     The  Englifh  buy  up 
almoft  all  the  flaves  which  the  petty  nations,  that 
are  perpetually   intent   upon  each  other's  deftruc- 
tion,  make  of  the  prifoners  taken  on  both  fides,  in 
the  wars  carried  on  between  them.     There  is  no 
confiderable  ftaple  where  the  exchanges  are  made. 
The  Europeans  are  obliged  to  penetrate,  with  their 
boats,  to  the  extent  of  fifty   or  fixty    leagues,  in 
thefe  infectious  morafles.     This  cuftom  prolongs 
the  trade  exceflively,  it  is  deftructive  to  an  infinite 
number  of  failors,  and  occafions   fome  murders. 
Thefe  calamities  would  ceafe,  if  a  general  mart 
were  eftablifhed  in  Parrot  Illand,  fituated  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
bon, and  where  fhips  of  a  tolerable  fize  can  land. 
The  Englifh  attempted   it,  undoubtedly   with  a 
view  of  fortifying  themfelves  there,  and.  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  an  exclufive  trade.     Their  agent  was 
murdered  in  1769,  and  matters  have  remained  as 
they  were  before. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  flaves  which 
come  from  Benin,  from  Calbary,  and  from  Gabon, 
are  very  inferior  to  thofe  which  are  bought  elfe- 
where.  They  are  therefore  fold  as  much  as  pollible 
to  the  foreign  colonies  by  the  Englifh,  who  fre- 
quent thefe  indifferent  markets  more  than  any 
other  nation.  Such  is  the  flate  of  things  to  the 
North  of  the  line. 

On  the  South,  the  markets  are  much  lefs  nu- 
merous, but  generally  more  confiderable.  The 
tift    that    prelents  itielf,  after  Cape  de  Lopo,  is 
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BOO  KMayumba.  Till  the  fhips  arrive  at  this  harbour, 
x*^  '  the  Tea  is  too  rough  to  admit  approaching  the 
land.  A  bay,  which  is  two  leagues  over  at  it's 
mouth,  arid  one  league  in  depth,  affords  a  fafe 
afylum  to  the  veffels  that  are  impeded  by  the  calms 
and  the  currents,  which  are  frequent  in  thofe  lati- 
tudes. The  landing  is  eafy  near  a  river.  It  may- 
be imagined,  that  the  deferts  of  a  climate,  too  full 
of  moraffes,  hath  been  the  only  reafon  that  hath 
kept  the  Europeans,  and  confequently  the  Afri- 
cans away.  If  from  time  to  time  a  few  captives 
are  fold  there,  they  are  purchafed  by  the  Englifh 
and  by  the  Dutch,  who  go  there  regularly  to  take 
in  cargoes  of  a  kind  of  red  wood,  that  is  employed 
jn  dying. 

At  Cape  Segundo  is  found  another  bay,  which 
is  very  healthy,  more  fpacious,  and  more  commo- 
dious, than  even  that  of  Mayumba,  and  in  which 
water  and  wood  may  be  obtained  with  eafe  and  fe- 
curity.  All  thefe  advantages  mull:  undoubtedly 
have  drawn  a  confiderable  trade  there,  if  the  time 
and  the  expences  which  are  requifite  to  reach  to 
the  extremity  of  a  long  flip  of  land,  had  not  dif- 
gufted  the  flave  merchants  of  it. 

They  have  preferred  Loango,  where  they  an- 
chor at  eight  or  nine  toifes  diftance  from  the 
river,  in  three  or  four  fathom  water,  upon  a 
muddy  bottom.  Such  is  the  agitation  of  the  fea, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  land  on  the  coaft,  except 
upon  Indian  boats.  The  European  factories  are 
at  a  league's  diftance  from  the  town,  upon  an 
eminence,  which  is  confidered  as  very  unwhole- 
fome.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  notwithstanding 
the  blacks  are  cheaper  there  than  any  where  elfe, 
and  the  natives  are  lefs  difficult  about  the  quality 
of  the  merchandife,  yet  the  navigators  feldom 
land  at  Loango,  except  when  the  competition  is 
too  great  in  the  other  ports. 

At 
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At  Molembo,  the  veifels  are  obliged  to  flop  BOOK 
at  one  league's  diftance  from  the  fliore  ;  and  the  , 
boats,  in  order  to  land,  mufl  clear  a  bar  that  is  ra- 
ther dangerous.  The  tranfadtions  are  carried  on 
upon  a  very  agreeable  mountain,  but  very  difficult 
of  accefs.  Theflaves  are  here  in  greater  number, 
and  of  fuperior  quality  to  thofe  upon  the  reft  of 
the  coaft. 

The  bay  of  Gabinda  is  fafe  and  commodious. 
The  fea  is  fmooth  enough  to  admit  of  refitting  the 
veflels  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  Anchor  is  call  at  the 
foot  of  the  houfes,  and  the  bufinefs  is  tran faded  at 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from 
the  fhore. 

It  hath  long  been  faid,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
deftrudive  in  thefe  three  ports,  and  efpecially  at 
Loango.  Let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  the  reafons 
of  this  calamity,  and  let  us  fee  whether  it  may  not 
be  remedied. 

The  grafs  which  grows  on  the  coaft  is  almoft 
always  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  receives  abun- 
dant dews  during  the  night.  The  Europeans  who 
crofs  thefe  fields  in  the  morning,  are  feized  with 
violent,  and  frequently  fatal  colics,  unlefs  the  natu- 
ral heat  of  the  inteftines,  which  are  probably  chilled 
by  the  impreflion  of  this  dew,  be  reftored  without 
delay  by  brandy.  Would  not  this  danger  be 
avoided,  by  keeping  away  from  this  grafs  'till  the 
fun  fhould  have  diffipated  the  kind  of  venom  that 
had  fallen  upon  it. 

The  fea  is  unwholefome  in  thefe  latitudes.  It's 
waves  of  a  yellowifh  caft,  and  which  are  covered 
with  whale's  blubber,  muft  obftrudr.  the  pores  of 
the  fkin  in  thofe  who  bathe  in  it,  and  check  their 
perforation.  This  is  probably  the  caufe  of  the 
burning  fevers  which  carry  off  fuch  a  prodigious 
number  of  failors.  In  order  to  prevent  thefe  de- 
ft rudlive 
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BOO  Kftru&ive  maladies,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  fufficient 
XI-      to  employ  the  natives  of  the  country  in  all  the 
Cervices  that  cannot  be  done  without  entering  into 
the  water. 

In  that  country,  the  days  are  exceflively  hot, 
the  nights  damp  and  cold,  which  is  a  dangerous 
alternative.  The  inconveniences  of  it  might  be 
avoided,  by  lighting  fires  in  the  bedchambers. 
This  precaution  would  make  the  two  extremes  lefs 
fenfible,  and  would  produce  the  necelTary  degree 
of  temperature  for  a  man  who  is  afleep,  and  who 
cannot  put  on  additional  coverings,  in  proportion 
as  the  cold  of  the  night  increafes. 

Inaction  and  wearifomenefs,  are  fatal  to  the 
crews  of  (hips  that  are  commonly  detained  four  or 
five  months  on  the  coafl.  This  double  inconve- 
nience would  be  removed,  if  a  third  of  them  were 
conftantly  employed  alternately  on  land,  in  thofe 
trifling  labours  which  are  improperly  thrown  upon 
the  Negroes,  and  which  would  occupy  without 
fatiguing  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  we  are  for  ever  at- 
tending to  the  prefervation  of  man.  But  what 
object  is  there  which  ought  more  ferioufly  to  en- 
gage our  thoughts?  Is  it  gold,  or  filver,  or  pre- 
cious (tones  ?  Some  perfon  of  an  atrocious  dif- 
pofition  might  imagine  it.  Should  he  dare  to 
avow  fuch  a  fentiment  in  my  prefence,  I  would 
fay  to  him,  I  know  not  who  thou  art ;  but  na- 
ture had  formed  thee  to  be  a  defpot,  a  conqueror, 
or  an  executioner ;  for  (he  hath  divefted  thee  of 
all  kind  of  benevolence  towards  thy  fellow- 
creature.  If  we  fhould  happen  to  miftake  with 
regard  to  the  means  we  propofe  for  their  pre- 
fervation, we  fhall  be  happy  to  find  them  cen- 
fured,  and  to  have  fome  more  effectual  means 
fuggefted. 
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Our  confidence,  however,  in  the  advice  we B 
have  juft  been  giving,  is  the  more  confirmed,  as 
it  is  founded  upon  experiments  made  by  one  of 
the  mod  intelligent  feamen  we  have  ever  known. 
This  able  man  loft  only  one  failor  during  a 
twelvemonth's  flay  at  Loango  itfelf ;  and  even 
that  failor  had  infringed  the  orders  that  were 
given. 

Avery  fingular  cuftom  is  generally  obferved 
in  the  country  of  Angola  ;  and  the  people  are 
equally  ignorant  of  it's  origin  and  of  it's  ten- 
dency. The  Kings  of  thofe  provinces  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  in  their  pofTefTion,  nor  even  to 
touch,  any  European  goods,  except  metals,  arms, 
and  carved  wood  or  ivory.  It  is  probable  that 
fome  of  their  predeceflbrs  have  fubmitted  to  this 
felf-denial,  in  order  to  diminifh  the  inordinate 
delire  of  their  fubjecls  for  foreign  merchandise. 
If  this  was  the  motive  of  that  inftiturion,  the  fuc- 
cefs  hath  not  anfwered  the  expectation.  The 
lowefl  clafTes  of  men  intoxicate  tbemfelves  with 
our  liquors,  whenever  they  have  the  means  of 
purchafing  them  ;  and  the  wealthy,  the  great,  and 
even  the  minifters,  generally  clothe  tbemfelves 
with  our  linens  and  our  fluffs.  They  take  care 
only  to  quit  thefe  drefTcs  when  they  go  to  courr, 
where  it  is  not  allowed  to  difplay  a  luxury  prohi- 
bited to  the  defpot  alone. 

There  is  no  other  landing-place  from  the  lafl 
port  we  have  mentioned,  till  we  come  to  the 
Zaire.  The  river  Ambriz  is  at  no  great  diftance 
from  this ;  it  receives  a  few  fmall  veftels  fent 
from  Europe  itfelf.  More  confiderable  fhips, 
which  arrive  at  Loango,  at  Molembo,  and  at  Ga- 
binda,  like  wife  fend  fome  boats  there  occafionally 
to  trade  for  Negroes,  and  to  fhorten  their  ftay  on 
the  coaft  ;  but  the  traders  who  are  fettled  there,  do 
jiot  always  allow  this  competition. 

These 
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K  These  difficulties  are  not  to  be  apprehended  at 
Moflbla,  where  no  fhips  can  enter.  The  Englifh, 
the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  who  carry  on  their 
trade  in  the  moft  important  harbours,  fend  their 
(loops  freely  there,  which  feldom  return  without 
a  few  flaves,  purchafed  at  a  more  reafonable  price 
than  in  the  larger  markets. 

After  MofTula,  the  Portuguefe  poffeflions 
begin,  which  extend  along  the  coaft  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eighteenth  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
and  fometimes  as  far  as  a  hundred  leagues  in  the 
inland  parts.  This  great  fpace  is  divided  into 
many  provinces,  the  feveral  diftri&s  of  which  are 
governed  by  chiefs,  who  are  all  tributary  to  Lif- 
bon.  Seven  or  eight  feeble  corps,  of  ten  or 
twelve  foldiers  each,  are  fufficient  to  keep  thefe 
people  in  fubje&ion.  Thefe  Negroes  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  free,  but  the  flighted  mifdemeanour 
plunges  them  into  fervitude.  Plentiful  mines  of 
iron,  fuperior  in  quality  to  any  that  has  been 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  have  been 
difcovered  a  few  years  fince  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
forefts,  in  a  place  which  hath  been  called  the  New 
Oeiras.  The  Count  de  Souza,  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  this  diftrid,  and  at  prefent  ambailador 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  caufed  them  to  be  worked  ; 
but  they  have  been  forfaken  fince  the  mother- 
country  hath  palled  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
under  that  of  fu perdition.  This  ac~li ve  command- 
ant, likewife  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
under  his  command.  His  ambition  was  to  reach 
as  far  as  the  rich  mines  of  Monomotapa,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  his  fuccellors  to  purfue  their  con- 
quers as  far  as  the  territory  which  his  nation  is  in 
pofleflion  of  in  the  Mofambique.1 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  poffibi- 
lity  or  the  fancifulnefs,  the  inutility  or  the  im- 
portance of  this  communication.     We  will  only 

obferve, 
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obferve,  that  the  firft  Portuguefe  fettlemcnt,  ncarB  OOK 

the  ocean,  is  Bamba,  the  chief  bufinefsof  which,  , ^lj_ 

confifts  in  furnifhing  the  woods   which  may  be 
wanted  at  St.  Pauide  Loanda. 

This  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  in 
Africa,  hath  a  tolerably  good  harbour.  It  is 
formed  by  a  fandy  ifland,  and  protected  at  it's 
entrance,  which  is  very  narrow,  by  regular  for- 
tifications, and  defended  by  a  garrifon,  which 
would  be  fufiicient,  did  it  not  confift  of  officers 
and  foldiers,  moil:  of  whom  are  branded  by  the 
laws,  or  are  at  lead:  exiles.  The  population  of 
the  town  confifts  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  white 
men,  and  of  about  three  thoufand  Negroes,  or 
free  Mulattoes. 

St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  which  belongs  to  the 
fame  nation,  hath  but  one  harbour,  where  the  fea 
is  often  very  rough.  The  town,  much  lefs  confi- 
derable  than  St.  Paul,  is  covered  by  an  indifferent 
fort,  which  would  eafily  be  reduced  to  afhes  by 
the  guns  of  the  fhips.  No  very  obftinate  refin- 
ance would  be  made  by  two  or  three  hundred  A- 
fricans  who  guard,  and  who,  even  as  St.  Paul's, 
are  mofl  of  them  diftributed  in  pods,  at  fome 
diftance  from  one  another. 

At  ten  leagues  beyond  St.  Philip's,  we  find 
another  Portuguefe  fettlement,  where  numerous 
flocks  are  bred,  and  where  the  fait  is  gathered 
that  is  neceUary  for  the  people  fubject  to  that 
crown.  The  fettlements  and  the  trade  of  the 
Europeans,  do  not  extend  upon  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa. 

The  Portuguefe  vefTels,  which  frequent  thefe 
latitudes,  all  repair  to  St.  Paul's  or  to  St.  Philip's. 
They  purchafe  a  greater  number  of  flaves  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  markets,  and  in  the  latter,  flaves 
that  are  more  robuft.  Thefe  fhips  are  not  in  ge- 
neral  difpatched  from  the   mother-country,  but 

from 
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BOOK  from  the  Brazils,  and  almoft  folely  from  Rio  de 
KI*      Janeiro.      As  the  Portuguefe  have  an  exclufivc 
privilege,    they  pay    lefs  for   thefe   unfortunate 
blacks  than  they  are  fold   for  any  where  elfe.     It 
is  with   tobacco,  and   with  cowries,  which  they 
get  upon  the  fpot  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  tobacco, 
that  they  pay  upon  the  Gold  Coaft  ;  and  upon  the 
Coafl  of  Angola,  they  give  in  exchange  fome  to- 
bacco, rums,  and  coarfe  linens. 
In  what         In  the  early  times,  after  the  difcovery  of  the 
num^r»    weftern   Africa,  the  population  of  that   immenfe 
price," and  portion  of  the  globe,  did  not  fenfibly  decreafe. 
•with  what  jt's  inhabitants  were  not  at  that  time  employed  ; 
dife"  the"  but»  m  proportion  as  the  conquefts  and  the  culti- 
fiaves  are  vations  were  increafed   in   America,  more  ilaves 
purchafed.  Were  reqUjred  ;  this  want  hath  gradually  increaf- 
ed; andfincethe  peace  of  1763,  eighty  thoufand 
of  thefe  wretched   inhabitants  have  been  carried 
off  from   Guinea   every  year :  thefe  unfortunate 
men  have  not  all  arrived  in  the  New  World.     Ac- 
cording to  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  about  one 
eighth   part  of  them   muft   have  perifhed  in  the 
paffage.     Two  thirds  of  thefe  deplorable  victims 
of  our  avarice  have  come  from  the  north,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  fouth  of  the  line. 

They  were  originally  purchafed  every  where 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Their  value  hath  gradually 
increafed,  and  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  1  aft  fifteen  years.  In  1777, 
a  French  merchant  fent  to  purchafe  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  at  Molembo,  which  coft  him, 
one  with  another,  583  livres,  18  fols,  10  deniers*, 
befide  the  expences  of  fitting  out.  At  the  fame 
period,  he  fent  for  521  at  Portonovo,  which  he 
obtained  for  460  livres,   j  o  deniers  -f\ 

This  difference  in  the  price,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  habitual,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 

*  About  341.6s.  sd.h.  •J'  About  19I.  3s.4d.-h. 

inferiority 
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inferiority  of  the  ilaves  from  the  north  -y  they  are,  book. 
on  the  contrary  ftronger,  more  laborious,  and  Xf. 
more  intelligent,  than  thofe  from  the  fouth  ;  but 
the  coaft  from  which  they  are  brought,  is  Ids 
convenient  and  more  dangerous ;  they  are  not 
always  to  be  found  there,  and  the  privateer  runs 
the  rifk  of  lofing  the  profits  of  the  voyage  ;  it  is 
neceflary  to  put  in  at  Prince's,  and  St.  Thomas's 
Iflands,  in  order  to  procure  water  for  them  ;  be- 
fides,  that  feveral  of  them  perifh  in  the  pafiage, 
which  is  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  calms, 
and  currents;  and  that  their  difpofition  inclines 
them  to  defpair  and  to  rebellion.  All  thefe  rea- 
fbns  mud  render  them  cheaper  in  Africa,  though 
they  be  fold  for  fomething  more  in  the  New 
World. 

Supposing,  that  fourfeore  thoufand  blacks 
have  been  purchafed  in  1777,  and  all  of  them  at 
the  prices  we  have  mentioned,  the  amount  of  the 
whole  will  be  41,759,333  livres,  6  fols,  8  deniers*, 
which  the  African  Coafts  will  have  obtained  for 
the  mod  horrid  of  all  facrifices. 

The  Have  merchant  doth  not  receive  this  entire 
fum.  Part  of  ii  is  abforbed  by  the  taxes  required  by 
the  fovereigns  of  the  ports  in  which  the  trade  is  car- 
ried on.  An  agent  of  the  government,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  maintain  order,  hath  likewife  his  de- 
mands. Intermediate  perfons  are  employed  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  the  feller,  whofe  interpofition 
is  become  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  competition  between  the  European  naviga- 
tors, and  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
the  blacks.  Thefe  expences,  foreign  to  the 
trade,  are  not  exactly  the  fame  in  all  the  mar- 
kets ;  but  they  do  not  experience  any  important 
variations,  and  arc  too  confiderable  every  where. 

*  About  i,7S2,97ol-  4s.  5^.  f. 

Thess 
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BOOK     These  flaves  are  not  paid  for  with  metals,  but 
*^  ,  with  our  productions,  and  with  our  merchandife. 
All  nations,  except  the  Portuguefe,  give  nearly 
things  of  the  fame  value.     They  confift  of  broad 
fwords,     firelocks,    gun-powder,    iron,     brandy, 
toys,    carpets,  glafs,    woollen-fluffs,   and  efpeci- 
ally  Eafl  India  linens,  or  fuch  as  are  manufac- 
tured and  printed  in  imitation  of  them  in  Europe. 
The  people  to  the  north  of  the  line,  have  adopt- 
ed for  their  coin  a  fmall  white  ihell,  which  we 
bring  to  them  from  the  Maldives.     The  trade  of 
the  Europeans,  on  the  fouth  of  the  line,  hath  not 
this  object  of  exchange.     The  coin  is  reprefented 
there  by  a  fmall  piece  of  flraw  fluff,    eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  which  is 
current  for  5  fols  *  of  France. 
Who  are       The   European   nations  have  thought  that  it 
the  people  would  be  of  ufe  to  their  trade  to  have  fettlements 
rhafePUr"  in  the  weftern  part  of  Africa.     The  Portuguefe, 
Ha?es.       who,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
arrived  there  the  firft,  carried  on  the  (lave  trade 
for  a  long  while  without  any  competitors,  be- 
caufe  they  alone  had  eflablifhed  cultures  in  Ame- 
rica.     From  a  concurrence  of   unfortunate  cir- 
cumflances,    they  were  fubdued  by   Spain,  and 
attacked  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  difengaged  themfelves  from  the  fetters 
under  which  they  were  oppreffed.     The  new  re- 
publicans triumphed,  without  any  extraordinary 
exertions,  over  an  enflaved  people,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  the  coafl  of  Guinea  •,  where  no  means 
of  defence  had  been  prepared.     But  no  (boner  had 
the  court  of  Lifbon  recovered  their  independency, 
than  they   were  defirous   of  re-conquering  thofe 
pofTeflions,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  dur- 
ing their  flate  of  flavery,     Their  navigators  were 

t  2d.  h. 

encouraged 
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encouraged  by  their  fuccefles  in  the  Brazils  to  fail  BOOK 

towards   Africa.     Though  they  did   not  fucceed , ^^ 

in  reftoring  to  their  country  ail  it's  ancient 
rights,  they  recovered,  at  lead,  in  1648,  the 
country  of  Angola,  which  hath  remained  ever 
fince  under  it's  dominion.  A  few  iflands,  more 
or  lefs  confiderable,  in  thefe  immenfe  feas,  belong 
iikewife  to  Portugal.  Such  are  the  remains  of  the 
empire,  which  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  which  extended  from  Ceuta  to  the  Red 
Sea. 

The  Dutch  gave  up  their  fhare  of  thefe  rich 
fpoils  to  the  Weft  India  Company,  who  had 
feized  upon  them.  This  monopolizing  Com- 
pany built  forts,  levied  taxes,  took  upon  them- 
felves the  fettling  of  all  difputes,  ventured  to 
punifh  any  perfon  with  death  whom  they  judged 
to  act  contrary  to  their  intereft  ;  and  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  confider  as  enemies,  all  the  European 
navigators  whom  they  found  in  thefe  latitudes, 
the  exclufive  trade  of  which  they  claimed  to 
themfelves.  This  conduct  lb  totally  ruined  this 
chartered  body,  that,  in  1730,  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  expeditions  which  they  had  hi- 
therto carried  on,  without  competition.  They 
only  referved  to  themfelves  the  property  of  the 
forts,  the  defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
cofts  them  annually  280,000  florins,  or  616,000 
livrcs*.  They  fend  a  (hip  every  year  to  victual 
thefe  forts,  urilefs  they  can  prevail  upon  the 
merchantmen,  who  frequent  thofe  latitudes,  to 
convey  provifions  to  them  at  a  moderate  freight. 
They  fometimes  even  make  ufe  of  the  right  they 
have  referved  to  themfelves,  of  fending  twelve 
foldiers  upon  every  (hip,  by  paying  feventy-nine 

*  35,6661.  13s.  4d. 
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B  °xi  K''vres  ^our  ^s  #  f°r  tne  Pa^age>  and  for  the  fab- 
fiftence  of  each. 

The  directors  of  the  feveral  factories  are 
allowed  to  purchafe  flaves,  upon  giving  forty- 
four  livres  -f-  a-head  to  the  companies  on  which 
they  depend  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  fell  them 
in  Africa  itfelf,  and  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  to 
fend  them  on  their  own  account  to  the  New 
World. 

These  regions  are  open  at  prefent  to  all  the 
fubje&s  of  the  republic.  Their  obligations  to 
the  company  confift  only  in  paying  46  livres 
i4fols  J  to  it,  for  every  tun  which  is  contained 
in  the  vefTel,  and  three  per  cent,  for  all  the  pro- 
vifions  which  they  bring  back  from  America  to 
Europe. 

In  the  flrft  beginning  of  their  liberty,  the  trade 
of  gold,  ivory,  wax,  red  wood,  and  of  that 
fpecies  of  pepper  known  by  the  name  of  Mala- 
gueite,  employed  feveral  veffels.  None  are  fitted 
out  at  prefent  for  thefe  objects,  portions  of  which 
are  put  upon  the  fhips  that  are  fent  to  purchafe 
Negroes. 

The  number  of  thefe  vefTels,  which  are  moftly 
of  two  hundred  tuns  burthen,  and  the  crews  of 
which  confided  of  twenty-eight,  and  as  far  as 
thirty-fix  men,  formerly  amounted  annually  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  which  traded  for  fix  or 
fcvm  thoufand  flaves.  This  number  is  confider- 
ably  diminifhed,  fince  the  lowering  of  the  coffee 
hath  difabled  the  colonies  from  paying  for  thofe 
cargoes.  The  province  of  Holland  hath  fome 
fhare  in  this  fhameful  traffic,  but  it  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  the  province  of  Zeeland. 

The  deplorable  victims  of  this  barbarous  avi- 
dity,   are   difperfed   in    the    feveral    fettlements 

•#3l. os.  6d.  fil.i6s.Cd.,  X  2I.  ios.7d. 
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which  the  United  Provinces  have  formed  in  the  b  O  O  K 

iflands,  or  in  the  American  continent.  Th<  \  ought  X1- 
to  be  expofed  to  the  public  view,  and  (old  fepa- 
rately,  bnt  this  rule  is  not  always  adhered  to  ;  it 
even  frequently  happens,  that  a  privateer,  at  the 
time  of  the  fale,  agrees  for  the  price  for  which  he 
will  fell  the  flaves  at  the  next  voyage. 

In  1552,  the  Englifh  flag  appeared,  for  the 
firft  time,  on  the  weftem  coafts  of  Africa, 
The  merchants  who  traded  there,  formed  an 
ailbciation  thirty-eight  years  after,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  an 
exclufive  charter  was  granted.  This  fociety, 
and  thofe  that  followed  it,  had  their  vcfTelsolten 
confifcated  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Dutch,  who  pretended  that  they  were  the 
fovereigns  of  thofe  countries  ;  but  the  peace  of 
Breda,  at  length,  put  a  perpetual  flop  to  thefe 
tyrannical  perfecutions. 

The  Englifh  iflands  in  the  New  World  began, 
at  that  time,  to  require  a  great  number  of  flaves 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  This  was  an 
infallible  fource  of  profperity  for  the  companies 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  furnifh  thefe  planters  ; 
and  yet  thefe  companies,  which  fucceeded  each 
other  with  great  rapidity,  were  all  ruined;  and 
retarded,  by  their  indolence,  or  by  their  difhoneity* 
the  improvement  of  the  colonies,  from  which  the 
nation  had  expected  to  reap  fuch  confiderable  ad- 
vantages. 

Public  indignation  againfl  fuch  mifconduct 
manifefted  itfelf,  in  1697,  in  fo  violent  a  manner, 
as  to  compel  government  to  allow  individuals  to 
frequent  the  weftern  part  of  Africa  ;  but  upon 
condition  that  they  fhould  give  ten  per  cent,  to 
the  monopoly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
built  in  thofe  regions.  The  privilege  itfelf  was 
afterwards  aboliflKd.     This  t  13th  been; 

Vol.  IV,  H  lines 
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K  fince  1 749  to  all  the  Englifh  navigators  without 
any  expence,  and  the  treafury  hath  taken  upon 
itfelf  the  expences  of  fovereignty. 

Since  the  peace  of  1763,  Great  Britain  hath 
fent  annually  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  195  veffels, 
confifling,  collectively,  of  twenty-three  thoufand 
tuns,  and  (even  or  eight  thoufand  men.  Rather 
more  than  half  this  number  have  been  difpatched 
from  Liverpool ;  and  the  remainder  from  Lon- 
don, Briftol,  and  Lancafter.  They  have  traded 
for  forty  thoufand  (laves ;  the  greateft  part  of 
which  have  been  fold  in  the  Englifh  Weil:  India 
iflands,  and  in  North  America.  Thofethat  were 
not  difpofedof  in  thefe  markets,  have  been  either 
fraudulently  or  publickly  introduced  in  the  colo- 
nies belonging  to  other  nations. 

This  confiderable  trade  hath  not  been  con- 
ducted upon  uniform  principles.  The  part  of 
the  coaft  which  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  ends 
at  Cape  Rouge,  was  put  under  the  immediate 
infpe&ion  of  the  miniftry  in  1765.  From  that 
period  to  1778,  the  civil  and  military  expences 
of  this  fettlement  have  amounted  to  4,050,000 
livres  *  :  a  fum  which  the  nation  have  considered 
as  inadequate  to  the  advantages  they  have  acquir- 
ed from  it. 

A  committee,  chofen  by  the  merchants  them-* 
felves,  and  confiding  of  nine  deputies,  three 
from  Liverpool,  three  from  London,  and  three 
from  Briftol,  are  to  take  care  of  the  fettlements 
which  are  formed  between  Cape  Rouge  and  the 
line.  Though  parliament  have  annually  granted 
four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  -f  for  the 
maintenance  of  thefe  fmall  forts,  moft  of  them 
are  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  but  they  are  protected 
by  the  difficulty  of  landing. 

*  i£8,75cl.        +  From  i6,*661.  13s.  4*.  to  80,833!.  *s.  8d. 
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The  Englifh  have  no  factory  upon  the  remain-  book 
ing  part  of  the  weft  of  Africa.  Every  trader  reforts  xr' 
to  them  in  the  manner  he  thinks  the  mod  fuitable 
to  his  intereft,  without  reftraint,  and  without 
any  particular  protection.  As  the  competition  is 
greater  in  thefe  ports  than  in  the  others,  the  na- 
vigators of  the  nation  have  gradually  forfaken 
them,  and  they  fcarce  deal  annually  for  two 
thoufand  Haves,  in  markets  where  they  formerly 
purchafed  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand. 

It  can  fcarce  be  doubted  that  the  French  ap- 
peared on  thofe  favage  coafts  before  their  rivals; 
but  they  entirely  loft  light  of  them,  till  the  year 
1621,  when  their  flag  began  again  to  appear 
there.  The  fettlement  which  they  formed  at  that 
period  in  Senegal,  acquired,  in  1678,  lome  in- 
creafe  from  the  terror  which  the  victorious  arms 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  infpired.  This  lifing  power 
became  the  prey  of  a  formidable  enemy  under  the 
reign  of  his  fucceffor.  Other  factories,  fuccef- 
fively  formed,  and  become  ufelefs  in  the  hands  of 
a  monopoly,  had  already  been  forfaken.  Accord- 
ingly, for  Want  of  fettlements,  the  trade  of  that 
country  hath  always  been  infufficient  for  it's  rich 
colonies.  In  it's  greateft  prolperity,  it  hath  never 
furnifhed  them  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thoufand  flaves  annually. 

The  Danes  fettled  above  a  century  ago  in 
thofe  countries.  An  exclufive  Company  exer- 
cifed  its  privileges  there  with  that  degree  of  bar- 
barity, of  which  the  more  polifhed  countries  of 
Europe  have  fo  often  fet  the  example  in  thofe  un- 
fortunate climates.  Only  one  of  it's  agents  had  the 
courage  to  forego  thefe  atrocious  proceedings, 
which,  from  habit,  they  had  considered  as  legal. 
Such  was  his  reputation  for  his  goodnefs,  and 
fuch  the  confidence  repofed  in  his  integrity,  thru 
the  Negroes  ufed  to  come  from  thv  diilance  of  a 
H  2  hundred 
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BOO  K hundred  leagues  to  fee  him.  The  fovereign  of  a 
Xll  jdiftant  country  fent  his  daughter  to  him  with  gold 
and  flaves,  to  obtain  a  grandfon  of  Schilderop's, 
which  was  the  name  of  this  European  fo  much 
revered  upon  all  the  coafts  of  Nigritia.  O,  Vir- 
tue !  thou  do'ft  dill  exift  in  the  hearts  of  thofe 
miferable  people,  who  are  condemned  to  live 
among  tigers,  or  to  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
man  !  They  are  then  capable  of  feeling  the  de- 
lightful attractions  of- benevolent  humanity  !  Jufl 
and  magnanimous  Dane  !  What  monarch  ever  re- 
ceived an  homage  fo  pure  and  fo  glorious  as  that 
which  thy  nation  hath  feen  thee  enjoy  !  And  in 
what  countries  ?  On  a  fea,  and  on  a  land,  which 
hath  been  contaminated  for  three  centuries  pail: 
with  an  infamous  traffic,  of  crimes  and  misfor- 
tunes, of  men  exchanged  for  arms,  of  children 
fold  by  their  fathers!  We  have  not  tears  fufficient 
to  deplore  fuch  horrors,  and  thofe  tears  would  be 
unavailing! 

*N  x754>  tne  trac^e  °f  Guinea  was  opened  to 
all  citizens,  upon  condition  of  paying  twelve 
livres  *  to  the  treafury  for  every  Negro  which 
they  mould  introduce  into  the  Danifh  iflands  in 
the  New  World.  This  liberty  did  not  extend, 
communibits  annis,  beyond  the  purchafe  of  five 
hundred  flaves.  Such  a  degree  of  indolence  de- 
termined government  to  liften,  in  1765,  to  the 
propofals  of  a  foreigner,  who  offered  to  give  a 
proper  degree  of  extenfion  to  this  vile  commerce, 
and  the  tax  impofed  upon  it  was  taken  off.  This 
new  experiment  was  entirely  unfuccefsful,  becaufe 
the  author  of  the  project  was  never  able  to  col- 
led more  than  1 70,000  crowns  f  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  enterprifes;  and  in  1776,  the  fyftem 

*  ios.  +  21,2501. 
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which  had  been  given  up  eleven  years  before,  was  BOOK 
reaifumed. 

Christian s b ou  r  g  and  Fredericfbourg  are  the 
only  factories  which  are  in  fome  degree  fortified; 
the  others  are  only  plain  lodges.  The  crown  main- 
tains, in  the  five  let  dements,  fixty-tvvo  men,  fome 
of  which  are  Negroes,  for  the  fum  of  53,160  li- 
vres  #.  If  the  magazines  were  properly  fupplied, 
it  would  be  eafy  to  treat  every  year  for  two  thou- 
fand  Oaves  5  only  two  hundred  are  purch  a  fed  in 
the  prefent  fiate  of  things,  mod  of  which  are 
given  up  to  foreign  nations,  becaufeno  Danifh  na- 
vigators appear  to  carry  them  off. 

It  cannot  be  eafily  forefeen  what  maxims  Spain 
will  adopt  in  the  connections  fhe  is  going  to  form 
in  Africa.  This  crown  hath  fucceflively  received 
it's  Haves,  fometimes  openly,  and  fometimes 
fraudulently,  from  the  Genoefe,  from  the  Portu- 
guefe,  from  the  French,  and  from  the  Englifh. 
In  order  to  emerge  from  this  flate  of  dependence, 
it  hath  catifed  to  be  ceded,  by  the  treaties  of 
1777  anc*  °f  1778,  by  the  court  of  Lifbon,  the 
iflands  of  Annabona,  and  of  Fernando  del  Po, 
both  fituated  very  near  the  line,  the  one  to  the 
ibuth,  and  the  other  to  the  north.  The  former 
hath  only  one  very  dangerous  harbour,  too  little 
water  to  contain  fhips,  and  is  fix  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  greateft  part  of  this  fpace  is  occu- 
pied by  two  high  mountains.  The  thick  clouds 
with  which  they  are  almoft  conftantly  covered, 
keep  the  vallies  in  that  it  ate  of  moifture  which 
would  render  them  fufceptible  of  cultivation.  A 
few  hundred  Negroes  are  feen  here,  whofe  labours 
furnifh  a  fmall  number  of  white  men  with  a  great 
abundance  of  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry.  The  falc 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  cotton  fupplies  them  with 

*  2,2151. 
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BOO  K  their  other  wants,  which  are  inclofed  in  a  very 
i?1,  narrow  compafs.  The  fecond  acquifition  is  of  lefs 
intrinfic  value,  as  it  hath  no  kind  of  harbour,  and 
as  it's  inhabitants  are  very  ferocious :  but  it's  prox- 
imity to  Calbari  and  to  Gabon,  renders  it  more 
proper  for  the  purpole  which  hath  diclated  the  ac- 
quiring of  it. 

Let  not,  however,  the  Spanifh  miniftry  ima- 
gine, that  it  is  fufficient  to  have  fome  pofTeffions 
in  Guinea,  in  order  to  procure  flaves.     Such  was, 
indeed,  the  origin  of   this  infamous  traffic.     At 
that  time,  every  European  nation  had  only  to  for- 
tify it's  factories,  in  order  to  drive  away  Grangers, 
and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  no  other  traders 
except  their  own.     But  when  thefe  fmall  diftridts 
have  had  no  more  flaves  to  deliver,  the  trade  hath 
languifhed,  becaufe  the  people  of  the  inland  coun- 
tries have  preferred  the  free  ports,   where    they 
might  choofe  their  purchafers.     The  advantage  of 
thefe  eftablifhments,  formed  at  fo  much  expence, 
was  loft,  when  the  objedl  of  their  commerce  was 
exhaufted. 
Methods        The    difficulty  of    procuring  flaves   naturally 
ufiTof  in    P°*nts  out  tne  neceffity  of  employing  fmall  (hips 
the  pur-     for  carrying  them  off.     At  a  time  when  a  fmall 
c£iafe.'  m    territory,  adjacent  to  the  coaft,  furnifhed  in  a  fort* 
jnent,  and  night  or  three  weeks  a  whole  cargo,  it  was  prudent 
inthefale  to  employ  large  veffirls,  becaufe  there  was  a  poffi- 
Refleal-    bility  of  underftanding,  looking  after,  and  encm- 
onsupon    raging  the  flaves,  who  all  fpoke  the  fame  language, 
this  fub-    ^\t  prefent,  when  each  fhip  can  fcarce  procure  fixty 
or  eighty  flaves  a  month,  brought  from  the  dii- 
tance  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues,  exhaufted 
by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  obliged  to  re- 
main on  board  the  vefTels  they  are  embarked  upon, 
five  or  fix  months,  in  fight  of  their  country,  hav- 
ing all  different  idioms,  uncertain  of  the  deftiny 
tjiat  awaits   them?  ftruck  with  the  prepoflcffion, 

that 
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that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drink  their  blood  ;BOOK 
their  extreme  uneafinefs  alone  deftroys  them,  or 
occafions  difbrders  which  become  contagious,  by 
the  impoflibility  of  feparating  the  Tick  from  the 
healthy.  A  (mall  fhip  deftined  to  carry  two  or 
three  hundred  Negroes,  by  means  of  the  (hort  flay 
it  makes  on  the  coafl,  avoids  half  the  accidents 
and  loffes  to  which  a  fhip,  capable  of  holding  five 
or  fix  hundred  flaves,  is  expofed. 

There  are  other  abufes,  and  thefe  of  the  ut- 
mofl  confequence,  to  be  reformed  in  this  voyage, 
which  is  naturally  unhealthy.  Thofe  who  engage 
in  it  commonly  fall  into  two  great  miftakes. 
Dupes  to  a  mercenary  difpofition,  the  privateers 
pay  more  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ftowage  than 
to  the  difpatcli  of  their  veflels;  a  circumftance 
that  neceflarily  prolongs  the  voyage,  which  every 
thing  fhould  induce  them  to  fhorten.  Another  in* 
convenience  ft  ill  more  dangerous,  is,  the  cuftom 
they  have  of  failing  from  Europe  at  all  times  ; 
though  the  regularity  of  the  winds  and  the  currents 
hath  determined  the  mod  proper  feafon  for  arriv- 
ing in  thefe  latitudes. 

This  bad  practice  hath  given  rife  to  the  di ft i no- 
tion of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  little 
voyage  is  the  ftraighteft  and  the  fhorteft.  It  is  no 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  moft 
diftant  ports  where  there  are  flaves.  It  may  be 
performed  in  thirty-five  or  forty  days,  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  November  ^ 
becaufe,  from  the  time  of  fetting  out,  to  the  time 
of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favour- 
able. It  is  even  poflible  to  attempt  it  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  but  with  lefs  fecurity 
and  fuccefs. 

Sailing  is  no  longer  practicable  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes, from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
oS  Auguft.     The  fnips  would  have  continually  to 

druggie 
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B  c  Q  K  ftruggle  againfh   the   violent  currents   which  run 

t **•      iioithward,  and  againil:  the  fouth-eaft  wind,  which 

cohftantly  blows.  Experience  hath  taught  navi- 
gators, that  during  this  feafon,  they  mult  keep  at 
a  ciiftance  from  the  Pnore,  get  into  the  open  lea, 
fail  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twenty-fix  or  twen- 
ty-eight degre-s  betwixt  Africa  and  Brazil,  and 
afterwards  draw  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Guinea,  in  order  to  land  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  leagues  to  windward  of  the  port 
where  they  are  to  difembark.  This  route  is  two 
thou 'and  five  hundred  leagues,  and  requires  ninety 
or  a  hundred  days  fail. 

This  great  route,  independent  of  it's  length, 
deprives  them  of  the  mod  favourable  time  for 
trade,  and  for  returning.  The  fhips  meet  with 
calms,  are  thwarted  by  winds,  and  carried  away 
by  currents ;  water  fails  them,  the  provifions  arc 
fpoiled,  and  the  fiaves  are  feized  with  the  fcurvy. 
Other  calamities,  not  lefs  fatal,  often  increafe  the 
danger  of  this  fituation.  The  negroes,  to  the 
north  of  the  Line,  are  fubject  to  the  fmali-pox, 
which,  by  a  Angularity  very  diftrefling,  feldom 
breaks  out  among  this  people  till  after  the  age  of 
fourteen.  If  this  contagious  diftemper  fhould  af- 
fect a  fhip  which  is  at  her  moorings,  there  are  fe~ 
veral  known  methods  to  lellen  it's  violence.  But 
a  fhip  attacked  by  it,  while  on  it's  paffage  to 
America,  often  lofes  the  whole  cargo  of  fiaves. 
Thofe  who  are  born  to  the  fouth  of  the  Line, 
efcape  this  difeafe  by  another,  which  is  a  kind  of 
virulent  ulcer,  the  malignity  of  which  is  more 
violent  and  more  irritable  on  the  fea,  and  which 
is  never  radically  cured.  Phyficians  ought,  per- 
haps, to  obferve  this  double  efTed  of  the  fmall- 
pox  among  the  Negroes,  which  is,  that  it  favours 
thofe  who  are  born  beyond  the  Equator,  and  ne- 
ver attacks  the  others   in    their    infancy.     The 

number 
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number  and  variety  of  effects  fometimcs  afford  BOOK 
occafion  for  the  invert  iaation  of  the  caufesof  dif-,    Xl* 
orders,  and  for  the  difeovery  of  remedies  proper 
for  them. 

Though  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  Afri- 
can trade  be  equally  intercfted  in  preferving  the 
flaves  in  their  paffage,  they  do  not  all  attend  to 
this  with  the  fame  care.  They  all  feed  them  with 
beans  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice ;  but 
they  differ  in  other  refpecls  in  their  manner  of 
treating  them.  The  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Danes 
keep  the  men  conftantly  in  irons,  and  frequently 
hand-cuff  the  women  :  the  fmall  number  of  hands 
they  have  on  board  their  (nips  obliges  them  to 
this  feverity.  The  French,  who  have  great  nnm- 
allow  them  more  liberty;  three  or  four  days 
after  their  departure  they  take  off  all  their  fetters. 
All  thefe  nations,  efpecially  the  Englifh,  are  too 
negligent  with  regard  to  the  intercourfe  between 
the  lailors  with  the  women  Haves.  This  irregu- 
larity occafions  the  death  of  three-fourths  of  ihofe 
whom  the  Guinea  voyage  deftroys  every  year. 
None  but  the  Portnguefe,  during  their  pafiage, 
are  fecured  againfl  revolts  and  other  calami- 
tics.  This  advantage  is  a  confequence  of  the 
care  they  take,  to  man  their  veiTels  only  with  the 
Negroes  to  whom  they  have  given  their  freedom. 
The  flaves,  encouraged  by  the  converfation  and 
condition  of  their  countrymen,  form  a  tolerably 
favourable  idea  of  the  deftiny  that  awaits  them. 
The  quietnefs  of  their  behaviour  induces  the  Por- 
tnguefe to  grant  the  two  fexes  the  happinefs  of 
living  together:  an  indulgence,  which,  if  allowed 
in  other  veiTels,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
inconveniences. 

The  fale  of  flaves  is  not  carried  on  in  the  fame 
manner  throughout  all  America.  The  Englifh, 
who  have  promifcuoufly  bought  up  whatever  pie- 

fcnt<  d 
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B  o  O  Kfentcd  irfelf  in  the  general  market,  fell  their  cargo 
v_3^^rby  wholefale.  A  Tingle  merchant  buys  it  entire; 
and  the  planters  parcel  it  out.  What  they  reject 
is  fent  into  foreign  colonies,  either  by  fmuggling, 
or  with  permiffion.  The  cheapnefs  of  a  Negro 
is  a  greater  object  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him 
to  purchafe,  than  the  badnefs  of  his  conftitu- 
tion  is  to  deter  him  from  it.  Thefe  traders  will 
one  day  be  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a 
conduct. 

The  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes, 
who  have  no  way  of  difpofing  of  the  infirm  and 
weakly  (laves,  never  take  charge  of  any  of  them 
in  Guinea.      They  all  divide  their  cargoes,  ac- 
cording  to   the  demands  of  the    proprieiors   of 
plantations.     The  bargain  is  made  for  ready  mo- 
ney,   or  for  credit,    according  as  circumftances 
vary. 
Wretched      In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  alTerted, 
condition  that  t{le  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon 
Saves  in    and  of  virtue.     The  following  well-authenticated 
America,  fact  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

An  Englifhfhip,  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  1752, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  furgecn  behind,  whofe 
bad  (late  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue 
at  fea.  Murray,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  there, 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch 
veilel  drew  near  the  coaft,  put  the  blacks  in  irons, 
whom  curiofity  had  brought  to  the  fhore,  and  in- 
ftantly  failed  off  with  the  booty. 

Those  who  interefled  themfelves  for  thefe  un- 
happy people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafe  a  treachery,  in* 
ftantly  ran  to  Cudjoc,  who  flopped  them  at  his 
door,  and  afked  them  what  they  were  in  fearch 
of?  The  white  man,  who  is  with  you,  replied  they, 
who  Jhould  be  put  to  death,  becaufe  his  brethren  have 
carried  off  our' s.  The  Europeans,  anfwered  the  ge- 
nerous hoft,  who  have  carried  off  our  countrymen, 
1  arc 
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are  barbarians ;  kill  them  whenever  you  can  findV,  O  O  K 
them.  But  he  who  lodges  with  me  is  a  good  man, 
he  is  my  friend  \  my  houfe  is  his  fort rej's  -,  /  am  his 
foldier,  and  I  will  defend  him.  Before  you  can  get 
at  him,  you  Jhall  pafs  over  me.  0  my  friends, 
what  jujl  man  would  ever  enter  my  doors,  if  1  had 
fuffered  my  habitation  to  be  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
an  innocent  man  ?  This  difcourfe  appeafed  the  rage 
of  the  blacks:  they  retired  afhamed  of  the  de- 
fign  that  had  brought  them  there;  and  iome  days 
after  acknowledged  to  Murray  himfelf,  how  hap- 
py they  were  that  they  had  not  committed  a 
crime,  which  would  have  occafioned  them  perpe- 
tual remorfe. 

This  event  renders  it  probable,  that  the  firft 
impretfions  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  New 
World,  determine  them  either  to  good  or  bad  ac- 
tions. Repeated  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation  :  thofe  who  fall  to  the  fhare  of  a 
humane  matter,  willingly  efpoufe  his  interetts. 
They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  place  where  they  are  fixed.  This  attachment 
is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm.  A  Por- 
tuguefe  Have  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  having 
learnt  that  his  old  matter  had  been  taken  up  for  an 
aflailination,  came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and 
acknowledged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  fad  ;  let  him- 
felf be  put  in  prifon  in  lieu  of  his  matter-  brought 
falfe,  though  judicial,  proofs  of  his  pretended 
crime,  and  fuffered  death  inftead  of  the  guilty 
peribn.  Actions  of  fo  fublime  a  nature  mutt  be 
uncommon.  We  will  mention  one,  which,  though 
lefs  heroic,  is  neverthelefs  very  praife-worthy. 

A  planter  of  St  Domingo  had  a  confidential 
flave,  whom  he  was  perpetually  flattering  with 
the  hope  of  fpeedy  freedom,  which,  however,  he 
never  granted  him.  The  more  pains  this  kind  of 
favourite  took  to  render  himfelf  ufeful,  the  more 

firmly 
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BOOK  firmly  rivetted  were  his  fetters,  becaufe  he  became 
more  and  more  neceffary.  Hope,  however,  did 
not  for  fake  him,  but  he  refolved  to  attain  the  de- 
fired  end  by  a  different  mode. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  the  Negroes  arc 
obliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  clothes  and 
nourifhment ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  are  al- 
lowed a  fmall  portion  of  territory,  and  two  hours 
every  day  to  cultivate  it.  Thofe  amongft  them 
who  are  active  and  intelligent,  do  not  merely 
gain  their  fubfiftence  from  ihefe  little  plantations, 
but  they  likewife  acquire  a  fuperfluity,  which  in- 
fures  a  fortune  to  them  more  or  lcfs  confi- 
derable. 

Lewis  Des rouleaux,  whofe  fchemes* render- 
ed him  very  ©economical,  and  very  laborious,  had 
fbon  amafled  funds  more  than  fufficient  to  pur- 
chafe  his  liberty.  He  offered  them  with  trans- 
port for  the  purchafe  of  his  independence,  which 
bad  been  fo  often  pro  mi  fed  him.  /  have  too  long 
traded  with  the  blood  of  my  fellow  creatures,  faid 
his  mailer  to  him  in  a  tone  of  humiliation  ;  he 
free,  you  rejiore  me  to  myfelf  Immediately  the 
matter,  whofe  heart  had  been  rather  led  aflray, 
than  corrupted,  fold  all.  his  effects,  and  embarked 
for  France. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  through  Paris,  in  order 
to  reach  his  province.  His  intention  was  to  make 
but  a  fhort  flay  in  that  metropolis  ;  but  the  various 
pleafures  he  met  with  in  that  fjperb  and  delightful 
capital,  detained  him  till  he  had  foolifhly  diilipated 
the  riches  which  he  had  acquired  by  long  and  for- 
tunate labours,  In  his  defpair,  he  thought  it  lefs 
humiliating  to  folicit,  in  America,  afTiftance  from 
thofe  who  were  obliged  to  him  for  their  advance- 
ment, than  to  afk  it  in  Europe  of  thofe  who  had 
ruined  him. 

His 
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His  arrival  at  Cape  Francois  caufed  a  general  B  ook 
furprife.  No  fooner  was  his  fituation  known,  than  XI- 
he  was  generally  forfaken  -,  all  doors  were  fhut 
againft  him  ;  no  heart  was  moved  by  compaflion. 
He  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceility  of 
palling  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that  retire- 
ment and  obfcurity  which  is  the  confequence  of 
indigence,  and  efpecially  when  merited,  when 
Lewis  Defrouleaux  came  to  throw  himfelf  at  his 
feet.  u  Condefcend,""  faid  that  virtuous  free- 
man, "  condefcend  to  accept  the  houfe  of  your 
"  flave ;  you  fhall  be  ferved,  obeyed,  and  belov- 
"  ed  in  it;."  But  foon  perceiving  that  therefpecl 
which  is  owen  to  the  unfortunate,  and  the  atten- 
tion which  is  due  to  benefactors,  did  not  render 
his  old  mailer  happy,  he  preffed  him  to  retire  to 
France.  "  My  gratitude  will  follow  you,"  faid 
he,  embracing  his  knees.  "  Here  is  a  contract 
"  for  an  annual  income  of  1500  livres*,  which  I 
"  conjure  you  to  accept.  This  frefh  inftance  of 
"  your  goodnefs,  will  be  the  comfort  of  my  fu- 
iC  ture  days." 

The  annuity  hath  always  been  paid  before  hand 
fince  that  period.  Some  prefents,  as  tokens  of 
friendfilip,  conftantly  accompanied  it  from  St.  Do- 
mingo to  France.  The  giver,  and  the  receiver,, 
were  both  alive  in  1774.  May  they  both  ferve  for 
a  long  time  as  a  model  to  this  proud,  ungrateful, 
and  unnatural  age! 

Several  ac"ts  refembling  this,  of  Lewis  Def- 
rouleaux, have  affecled  fome  of  the  planters. 
Several  of  them  would  readily  fay,  as  Sir  William 
Gooch,  governor  of  Virginia,  when  he  was  blam- 
ed for  returning  the  falutation  of  a  Negro,  / 
Jhould  be  very  forry  that  a  Jlave  Jbould  be  more  man- 
nerly than  my f elf. 

*  6aL 
2  But 
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BOOK  But  there  are  barbarian?,  who  confidering  pity 
XI^  ,as  a  ■  weaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  depen- 
dents perpetually  feniible  of  their  tyranny.  They 
juftly,  however,  receive  their  punifhment  in  the 
negligence,  infidelity,  defertion,  and  filicide  of 
the  deplorable  victims  of  their  infatiable  avarice. 
Some  of  thefe  unfortunate  men,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Mina,  courageoufly  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  perfuafibn,  that  they  fhali  imme- 
diately, after  death,  rife  again  in  their  own  coun- 
try, which  they  look  upon  as  the  fined  in  the 
world.  A  vindictive  fpirit  furnifhes  others  with 
refources  (till  more  fatal.  Inftructed  from  their 
infancy  in  the  arts  of  poifons,  which  grow,  as  it 
were,  under  their  hands,  they  employ  them  in  the 
deftrudtion  of  the  cattle,  the  horfes,  the  mules,  the 
companions  of  their  flavery,  and  of  every  living 
thing  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of 
their  opprefTors.  In  order  to  remove  from  them- 
felves  all  fufpicion,  they  firft  exercife  their  cruelties 
on  their  wives,  their  children,  their  miftreffes,  and  1 
on  every  thing  that  is  deareft  to  them.  In  this 
dreadful  project,  "that  can  only  be  the  refult  of  de- 
fpair,  they  have  the  double  pleafure  of  delivering 
their  fpecies  from  a  yoke  more  dreadful  than  death, 
and  of  leaving  their  tyrant  in  a  wretched  ftate  of 
mifery,  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  fear  of  punifhment  doth  not  check  them. 
They  are  fcarce  ever  known  to  have  any  kind  of 
forefight;  and  they  are  moreover,  certain  of  con- 
cealing their  crimes,  being  proof  againft  tortures. 
By  one  of  thofe  inexplicable  contradictions  of  the 
human  heart,  though  common  to  all  people  whe- 
ther civilized  or  not,  Negroes,  though  naturally 
cowards,  give  many  inftances  of  an  unfhaken 
firmnefs  of  foul.  The  fame  organization  which 
fubjecls  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indolence  of 
their  mind,  and  the  relaxation  of  their  fibres,  in- 
spires 
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fpires  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled  refolution  BOOK, 
for  extraordinary  aclions.  They  are  cowards  all  t  Xi- 
their  life  time,  and  heroes  only  for  an  inftant. 
One  of  thefe  miferable  men  hath  been  known  to 
cut  his  wrift  off  with  a  ftroke  of  hatchet,  rather 
than  purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fubmitting  to  the 
vile  office  of  an  executioner.  Another  flave  had 
been  (lightly  tortured  for  a  trifling  fault,  which  he 
was  not  even  guilty  of.  Stung  by  refentment,  he 
determined  to  feize  upon  the  whole  family  of  his 
oppreffor,  and  to  carry  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
houfe.  When  the  tyrant  was  preparing  to  enter 
his  dwelling,  he  beheld  his  youngeft  fon  thrown 
down  at  his  feet;  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  faw 
the  fecond  fall  likewife.  Seized  with  defpair,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  to  implore,  in  great  agitation, 
the  life  of  the  third.  But  the  fall  of  this  lad  of  his 
offspring,  together  with  that  of  the  Negro,  con- 
vinced him,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  father,  nor 
worthy  to  be  one. 

■  Nothing,  however,  is  more  miferable  than  the 
condition  of  the  Negro,  throughout  the  whole 
American  Archipelago.  The  firfl  thing  done,  is 
todifgrace  him  with  the  indelible  mark  of  flavery, 
by  damping  with  a  hot  iron,  upon  his  arms,  or 
upon  his  breaft,  the  name,  or  the  mark  of  his  op- 
preflbr. A  narrow,  unwholefome  hut,  without 
any  conveniences,  ferves  him  for  a  dwelling. 
His  bed  is  a  hurdle,  litter  to  put  the  body  to  tor- 
ture than  to  afford  it  any  eafe.  Some  earthen  pots, 
and  a  few  wooden  dimes  are  his  furniture.  The 
coarfe  linen  which  covers  part  of  his  body,  neither 
fecures  him  from  the  infupportable  heats  of  the  day, 
nor  the  dangerous  dews  of  the  night.  The  food 
he  is  fupplied  with,  is  caflava,  fait  beef,  fait  cod, 
fruits  and  roots,  which  are  lcarce  able  to  fupport 
his  miferable  exiltence.  Deprived  of  every  enjoy- 
ment, he  is  condemned  to  a  perpetual  drudgery 

in 
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B  o  O  Kin  a  burning  climate,  conftantly  under  the  rod  of 
XI^  t  an  unfeeling  matter. 

All  Europe  hath  for  this  century  pafl,  been 
filled  with  the  mod  fublime,  and  the  foundefl 
fentiments  of  morality.  Writings,  which  will  be 
immortal,  have  eftablifhed  in  the  mod  affecting 
manner,  that  all  men  are  brethren.  We  are  fill- 
ed with  indignation  at  the  cruelties,  either  civil 
or  religious  of  our  ferocious  anceflors,  and  we 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  thofe  ages  of  horror  and 
blood.  Thofe  among  our  neighbours,  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  have  loaden  with  irons, 
obtain  our  pity  and  afliftance.  Even  imaginary 
diflreflcs  draw  tears  from  our  eyes,  both  in  the 
filcnt  retirement  of  the  clofet,  and  efpecially  at 
the  theatre.  It  is  only  the  fatal  defliny  of  the 
Negroes  which  doth  not  concern  us.  •  They  are 
tyrannized,  mutilated,  burnt,  and  put  to  death, 
and  yet  we  liften  to  thefe  accounts  coolly  and 
without  emotion.  The  torments  of  a  people,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  luxuries,  can  never  reach  our 
hearts. 

The  condition  of  thefe  flaves,  though  every 
where  deplorable,  is  fomething  different  in  the 
colonies.  In  thofe  where  there  are  very  exten- 
five  territories,  a  portion  of  land  is  generally 
given  them,  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  They  are  allowed  to  employ  a  part  of 
the  Sunday  in  cultivating  it,  and  the  few  mo- 
ments that  on  other  days  they  fpare  from  the  time 
allotted  for  their  meals.  In  the  more  confined 
iflands,  the  colonifl  himfelf  furnifhes  their  food, 
the  greatefl  part  of  which  hath  been  imported 
by  fea  from  other  countries.  Ignorance,  avarice, 
or  poverty,  have  introduced  into  fome  colonies, 
a  method  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence  of  Ne- 
groes, equally  deflru&ive  both  to  the  men  and 
the  plantation.     They  are  allowed  on  Saturday, 

or 
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or  fome   other  day,  to  work    in  the  neighbour-  BOOK 
ing  plantations,    or  to  plunder  them,    in   order      XI- 
to  procure    a    maintenance  for   the  reft  of   the 
week. 

Beside  thefe  differences  arifing  from  the  par- 
ticular lituation  of  the  fettlcmems  in  the  Ame- 
rican iflands,  each  European  nation  hath  a  man- 
ner of  treating  flaves  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  Spa- 
niards make  them  the  companions  of  their  in- 
dolence ;  the  Portuguefe,  the  inflruments  of  their 
debauchery ;  the  Dutch,  the  vidtims  of  their 
avarice.  By  the  Englifh,  they  are  confidered 
merely  as  natural  productions,  which  ought  nei- 
ther to  be  ufed,  nor  deflroyed  without  neceflity  ; 
but  they  never  treat  them  with  familiarity;  they 
never  fmiie  upon  them,  nor  fpeak  to  them.  One 
would  think  they  were  afraid  of  letting  them 
fufpedt,  that  nature  could  have  given  any  one 
mark  of  refemblance  betwixt  them  and  their  flaves. 
This  makes  them  hate  the  Englifh.  The  French, 
lefs  haughty,  Jefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans 
as  a  fpecies  of  moral  beings  ;  and  thefe  unhappy 
men,  fenfible  of  the  honour  of  feeing  themfelves 
almoft  treated  like  rational  creatures,  feem  to  for- 
get that  their  matter  is  impatient  of  making  his 
fortune,  that  he  always  exacts  labours  from  them 
above  their  ftrength,  and  frequently  lets  them 
want  fubfiftence. 

The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome 
influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  of 
America.  The  proteftants,  who  are  not  actuated 
by  a  defire  of  making  profelytes,  fufTer  them  to 
live  in  Mohammedifm,  or  in  that  idolatry  in  which 
they  were  born,  under  a  pretence,  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  keep  their  brethren  in  Cbrift  in  a  ftate 
of  flavery.  The  catholics  think  themfelves  obliged 
to  give  them  fome  inftruclion,  and  to  baptize 
them  ;  but  their  charity  extends  no  further  than 
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BOO  Kthe  bare  ceremonies  of  a  baptifm,  which  is  wholly 
^    j  ufelefs  and  unneceffary  to  men  who  dread  not  the 
pains  of  hell,  to  which,  they  lay,  they  are  accuf- 
tomed  in  this  life. 

The  torments  they  experience  in  their  flavery, 
and  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  liable  in  Ame- 
rica, both  contribute  to  render  them  infenfible  to 
the  dread  of  future  puniihmenr.  They  are  parti- 
cularly fubject  to  two  difeafes,  the  yaws,  and  a 
complaint  that  affects  their  ftomach.  The  firfl 
effect  of  this  lad  diforder  is,  to  turn  their  fkin  and 
complexion  to  an  olive  colour.  Their  tongue  be- 
comes white,  and  they  are  overpowered  by  fuch  a 
defire  of  ileeping  that  they  cannot  refill :  they 
grow  faint,  and  are  incapable  of  (he  leaft  exercife. 
It  is  a  languor,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole 
machine,  in  this  fituation  they  are  in  fuch  a  ftatc 
of  defpondency,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
knocked  down  rather  than  walk.  The  loathing 
which  they  have  of  mild  and  wholefome  food,  is 
attended  with  a  kind  of  rage  for  every  thing  that  is 
ialted  or  fpiced.  Their  legs  fwell,  their  breath  is 
obftructed,  and  few  of  them  furvive  this  diforder. 
The  greater!  part  die  of  Suffocation,  after  having 
Suffered  and  languished  forfeveral  months. 

The  thickness  of  their  blood,  which  appears  to 
be  the  fource  of  thefe  diforders,  may  proceed  from 
feveral  caufes.  One  of  the  principal,  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  melancholy  which  muff,  feize  thefe  men 
who  are  violently  torn  away  from  their  country, 
are  fettered  like  criminals,  who  find  themfelves 
all  on  a  fudden  on  the  fea,  where  they  continue 
for  two  months  or  fix  weeks,  and  who,  from  the 
midfl  of  a  beloved  family,  pals  under  the  yoke  of 
an  unknown  people,  from  whom  they  expect  the 
moft  dreadful  punifhments.  A  fpecies  of  food, 
new  to  them,  and  difagreeable  in  itfelf,  difgufts 
them   in  their  paffage.     At  their   arrival  in   the 
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iflands,  the  provifions  that  are  diftributed  toB 
them,  are  neither  good  in  quality,  nor  fufficient 
to  fupport  them.  The  caflava,  which  is  particu- 
Jarly  allotted  to  them,  is  very  dangerous  in  itfelf. 
The  animals  who  eat  of  it  are  rapidly  deftroyed, 
though  by  a  contradiction,  which  is  often  found 
in  nature,  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  If  this  root 
doth  not  produce  fuch  fatal  efTe&s  among  man- 
kind, it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  it  till 
all  it's  poifon  hath  been  extracted  by  preparation. 
But  with  what  negligence  mud  not  thefe  prepara- 
tions be  made,  when  ilaves  only  are  the  object  of 
them. 

Art  hath  for  a  long  time  been  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  find  out  fome  remedy'againft  this 
dilorder  in  the  flomach.  It  has  been  found,  after 
feveral  experiments,  that  nothing  was  more  faiu- 
tary,  than  to  give  the  blacks  who  were  attacked 
with  ir,  three  ounces  of  the  juice  of  a  fpeciesofco- 
locynth,  with  almoft  a  fimilar  dofe  of  a  kind  of 
oracle,  known  in  the  ifiandsby  the  name  of  jargon. 
This  drink  is  preceded  by  a  purgative,  which  con- 
fifts  of  half  a  drachm  of  gumbooge  diluted  in  milk, 
or  in  honey-water. 

The  yaws,  which  is  the  fecond  diforder  peculiar 
to  Negroes,  and  which  accompanies  them  from  A- 
frica  to  America,  is  contracted  in  the  birth,  or  by 
communication  between  the  fexes.  No  age  is  free 
from  it ;  but  it  more  particularly  attacks  at  the  pe- 
riods of  infancy  and  youth.  Old  people  have  feldom 
ftrength  fufficient  to  fupport  the  long  and  violent 
treatment  which  it  requires. 

There  are  faid  to  be  four  fpecies  of  yaws. 
The  yaws  with  puftules,  large  and  fmall,  as  in 
the  fmall  pox  •,  that  which  relembles  lentils ;  and 
laftly  the  red  yaws,  which  is  the  moft  dangerous 
of  all. 
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K  The  yaws  attack  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
more  efpecially  the  face.  It  manifefts  itfelf  by  gra- 
nulated red  fpots,  refembling  a  rafberry.  Thefe 
fpots  degenerate  into  fordid  ulcers,  and  thediforder 
at  length  affects  the  bones.  It  is  not  in  general  at- 
tended with  much  fenfibility. 

Fevers  feldom  attack  the  perfons  who  are  af- 
flicted with  the  yaws  •  they  eat  and  drink  as  ufual, 
but  they  have  an  almofl  infuperable  averfion  for 
every  kind  of  motion,  without  which,  however, 
no  cure  can  be  expected. 

The  eruption  lads  about  three  months  ;  the  pa- 
tients are  fed,  during  this  long  fpace  of  time,  with 
the  Catalon,  or  Retmia  Brafriienfis^wrth  rice,  drefled 
without  either  greafe  or  butter,  and  the  only  drink 
which  is  allowed  them  is  water,  in  which  one  or 
other  of  thefe  vegetables  hath  been  boiled.  They 
muft  alio  be  kept  very  warm,  and  made  to  ufe  every 
fort  of  exercife  that  can  rnoft  powerfully  promote 
perfpiration. 

At  length  the  period  comes,  when  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  purge  and  bathe  the  patient,  and  to  ad- 
minifter  mercury  to  him,  both  internally  and  by 
friction,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  on  a  gentle 
falivation.  The  effect  of  this  remedy,  which  is 
the  only  fpecific  againft  the  difeafe,  is  to  be  aiTift- 
ed  by  a  diet  drink  made  with  herbs,  or  with  the 
fndorirlc  woods.  This  procefs  muft  even  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after  the  cure  is  confidered 
as  complete. 

The  ulcer,  which  hath  ferved  as  a  drain  dur- 
ing the  treatment,  is  not  always  clofed  at  the 
termination  even  of  the  diforder.  It  is  then  cur- 
ed with  red  precipitate,  and  a  digeftive  oint- 
ment. 

The  Negroes  have  a  peculiar  method  of  drying 
up  their  puftules ;  they  apply  to  them  the  black 
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of  the  faucepans,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  lemon  BOOK 
or  citron. 

All  the  Negroes,  as  well  male  as  female,  who 
come  from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  iilands, 
have  the  yaws  once  in  their  lives:  it  is  a  difeafe 
they  mud  neceflarily  pafs  through;  but  there  is 
no  inftanceof  any  of  them  being  attacked  with  it 
a  fecond  time,  after  having  been  radically  cured. 
The  Europeans  leldom  or  never  catch  this  difor- 
der,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  and  daily  con- 
nection which  they  have  with  the  Negro  women. 
Thefe  women  fuckie  the  children  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, but  do  not  give  them  the  yaws.  How  is  it 
poflible  to  reconcile  thefe  facls,  which  are  incon- 
vertible, with  the  fyftem  which  phyficians  feem  to 
have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
yaws?  Can  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the  femen,  the 
blood,  and  fkin  of  the  Negroes,  are  fufceptible  of 
a  virus  peculiar  to  their  fpecies?  The  caufe  of  this 
diforder,  perhaps,  is  the  fame  as  that  which  oc- 
cafions  their  colour :  one  difference  is  naturally 
productive  of  another  :  and  there  is  no  being  or 
quality  that  exiiis  abfolutely  detached  from  others 
in  nature. 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be,  it  is  demon- 
ftrated,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
blacks,  who  are  now  difperfed  over  the  European 
colonies  of  the  New  World,  are  the  unfortunate 
remains  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of  flaves  that 
have  been  conveyed  there.  This  dreadful  deftruc- 
tion  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the  climate,  which  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Africa,  much  lefs  of  the 
diforders,  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  obfervers, 
but  few  fall  a  facrifice.  It  muft  therefore  origi- 
nate from  the  manner  in  which  thefe  flaves  are 
governed  :  and  might  not  an  error  of  this  nature  be 
cur  reded  ? 
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BOOK     The    firft  ftep   necefTary   in  this  reformation 
XL      would  be  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and 
In  what     moral  ftate  of  man«     Thole  who  go  to  purchafe 
manner     blacks  on  the  coafts  of  favage  nations  ;  thofe  who 
thecondi-  convey  mem  t0  America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
Haves        direct  their  labours,  often  think  themfelves  oblig- 
might  be  e^  from  tnejr  fituarion,  and  frequently  too  for  the 
morefup-  ^a^e  of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs  thefe  wretched 
portable,    men.  The  heart  of  thofe  who  conduct  the  flaves  is' 
loft  to  all  fenfe  of  compaflion,  is  ignorant  of  every 
motive  to  enforce  obedience,  except  thofe  of  fear  or 
feverity,  and  thefe  are  exercifed  with  all  the  fero- 
cious fpirit  of  a  temporary  authority.     If  the  pro- 
prietors of  plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the 
care  of  their  flaves,  as  an  occupation  below  them, 
and  confider  it  as  an  office  to  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  attend,  they  would  foon  difcard  thefe  errors  that 
arife  from  a  fpirit  of  cruelty.     The  hiftory  of  all 
mankind  would  fnew  them,  that,  in  order  to  ren- 
der flavery  ufeful,  it  is,  at  lead,  necefTary  to  make 
it  eafy  ;  that  force  doth  not  prevent  the  rebellion 
of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  the  mailer's  intereft   that 
the  flave  fhould  be  attached  to  life,  and  that  no- 
thing is  to  be  expe&ed  from  him  the  moment  that 
he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 

This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived 
from  the  fentiments  of  humanity,  would  con- 
tribute to  the  reformation  of  feveral  abufes.  Men 
would  acknowledge  the  necefiity  of  lodging, 
clothing,  and  giving  proper  food  to  beings  con- 
demned to  the  moft  painful  bondage  that  hath  ever 
exifted  fince  the  infamous  origin  of  flavery.  They 
would  be  fenfible,  that  it  is  naturally  impoflible 
that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their  own 
labours,  can  have  the  fame  underftanding,  the 
fame  ceconomy,  the  fame  activity,  the  fame  ftrength, 
as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  indultry. 
That  political  moderation   would  gradually  take 
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place,    which   confifts  in   lefTcning  labour,    alle-B  O  o  K 
viaring  punifhment,  and  rendering  to   man  part      XI- 
of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap,  with  greater  cer-  ~ 
tainty,  the  benefit  of  thofe  duties  that  are  impofed 
upon  him.     The  prefervation  of  a  great  number 
of  flaves,  whom  diiorders  occafioned   by  vexation 
or  regret  deprive  the  colonics  of,  would  be  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  fo  wife  a  regulation.     Far 
from  aggravating  the  yoke  that  opprefles  them, 
every  kind  of  attention  fhould  be  given  to  make  ic 
eafy,  and  to  dillipate  even  the  idea  of  it,  by  fa- 
vouring a  natural  propenfity  that  feems  peculiar 
to  the  Negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the 
powers  of  mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in 
their  dances,  the  time  of  a  fong  makes  them  fpring 
up  a  hundred  at  once,  (Inking  the  earth  at  the 
fame  inftant.  Enchanted,  as  it  were,  with  the 
voice  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  (fringed  in- 
ftrument,  a  vibration  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that 
actuates  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  :  a  found  agi- 
tates, tranfports,  and  throws  them  into  extafies. 
In  their  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their 
arms,  or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in  cadence.  At 
all  their  employments  they  fing,  and  feem  always 
as  if  they  were  dancing.  Mufic  animates  their 
courage,  and  roufes  them  from  their  indolence. 
The  marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility  to  harmony 
are  vifible  in  all  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies,  which 
are  always  naked.  Poets  and  muficians  by  nature, 
they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  by 
a  licenfe  they  arbitrarily  alfume  of  lengthening  or 
fhortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  any  air  that  pleafes  them.  Whenever  any  ob- 
ject or  incident  (hikes  a  Negro,  he  inftantly  makes 
it  the  fubjett.  of  a  fong.  in  all  ages  this  hath  been 
the  origin  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  words,  which 
alternately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  ge- 
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BOO  K-neral  chorus,  fometimes  conftitute  the  whole 
XI-  poem.  Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  compofe  the 
whole  length  of  the  fong.  A  circumftance  that 
appears  fingular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though 
merely  a  continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones, 
takes  entire  pofleflion  of  them,  makes  them  work 
or  dance  for  feverai  hours :  neither  they,  nor 
even  the  white  men,  are  difgufled  with  that  te- 
dious uniformity  which  thefe  repetitions  might 
naturally  occafion.  This  particular  attachment 
is  owen  to  the  warmth  and  exprefiion  which  they 
introduce  into  their  fongs.  Their  airs  are  gene- 
rally double  time.  None  of  them  tend  to  infpire 
them  with  pride.  Thofe  intended  to  excite 
tendernefs,  promote  rather  a  kind  of  languor. 
Even  thofe  which  are  mofl  lively,  carry  in  them 
a  certain  exprefiion  of  melancholy.  This  is 
the  higheft  entertainment  to  minds  of  great  fen- 
fibility. 

So  flrong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  be- 
come a  powerful  motive  of  action  under  the  di- 
rection of  fkilful  hands.  Feftivals,  games,  and  re- 
wards, might  on  this  account  be  eftablifhed  among 
them.  Thefe  amufements,  conducted  with  judg- 
ment, would  prevent  that  ftupidity  fo  common 
among  Haves,  eafe  their  labours,  and  preferve 
them  from  that  conftant  melancholy  which  con- 
fumes  them,  and  fhortens  their  days.  After  hav- 
ing provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the  blacks  ex- 
ported from  Africa,  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  were 
born  in  the  illands  themfelves,  would  then  becon- 
fidered. 

The  Negroes  are  not  averfe  from  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecies,  even  in  the  chains  of  flavery. 
But  it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  matters  which  hath 
effectually  prevented  them  from  complying  with 
this  great  end  of  nature.  Such  hard  labour  is 
required  from  Negro  women,  both  before  and 
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after  their  pregnancy,  that  their  children  are  either  B  O  o  K 

abortive,  or  live   but  a  fhort   time  after  delivery.  | ^_ 

Mothers,  rendered  defperate  by  the  punifhments 
which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafion6 
them,  fometimes  fnatch  their  children  from  the 
cradle,  in  order  to  ftrangle  them  in  their  arms, 
and  facriflce  them  with  a  fury  mingled  with  a  fpi- 
ritof  revenge  and  compaflion,  that  they  may  not 
become  the  property  of  their  cruel  mailers.  This 
barbarity,  the  horror  of  which  muft  be  wholly  im- 
puted to  the  Europeans,  will  perhaps  convince 
them  of  their  error.  Their  fenfibility  will  be 
roufed,  and  engage  them  to  pay  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  true  interefts.  They  will  find,  that 
by  committing  fuch  outrages  againffc  humanity, 
they  injure  themfclves ;  and  if  they  do  not  become 
the  benefactors  of  their  flaves,  they  will  at  lead 
ceafe  to  be  their  executioners. 

They  will,  perhaps,  refolve  to  fet  free  thofe 
mothers  who  (hall  have  brought  up  a  confiderable 
.number  of  children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The 
allurements  of  liberty  are  the  moil:  powerful  that 
can  influence  the  human  heart.  The  Negro  wo- 
men, animated  by  the  hope  of  fa  great  a  bleffing, 
to  which  all  would  afpire,  and  few  would  be  able 
to  obtain,  would  make  neglect  and  infamy  be 
fucceeded  by  a  virtuous  emulation  to  bring  up 
children,  whofe  number  and  prefervation  would 
fecure  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  de- 
prive their  plantations  of  thofe  fuccours  arifing 
from  the  extraordinary  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Negro 
women  ;  they  will  attend  to  the  care  of  conduct- 
ing and  extending  cultivation  by  means  of  popu- 
laiion,  and  without  foreign  expedients.  Every 
thing  invites  them  to  eftablifh  this  eafy  and  natu- 
ral lyftem. 

There 
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K  There  are  fome  powers,  vvhofe  fettlements  in 
the  American  ides  every  day  acquire  extent,  and 
there  are  none  whofe  manual  labour  doth  not 
continually  increafe.  Thefe  lands,  therefore, 
conftantly  require  a  greater  number  of  hands  to 
clear  them.  Africa,  where  all  Europeans  go  to 
recruit  the  population  of  the  colonies,  gradually 
furnifhes  them  with  fewer  men,  and  fupplies  them 
at  the  fame  time  with  worfeflaves,  and  at  a  higher 
price.  This  fource  for  the  obtaining  (laves  will 
be  gradually  more  and  more  exhaufted.  But  were 
this  change  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to 
be  not  fardiftant,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  a 
great  number  of  flaves  drawn  out  of  a  remote 
region,  perifh  in  their  paffage,  or  in  the  New 
World  ;  and  that  when  they  come  to  America 
they  are  fold  at  a  very  advanced  price;  that  there 
are  few  of  them  whole  hatural  term  of  life  is  not 
Shortened  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
attain  a  wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant, 
and  being  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  idle- 
nefs,  are  frequently  very  unfit  for  the  employ- 
ments to  which  they  are  deftined,  and  are  in  a 
continual  (late  of  defpondency,  on  account  of 
their  being  feparated  from  their  country.  If  we 
do  not  miftake  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born  in 
the  American  iflands  themfelves,  always  breath- 
ing their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other 
expence  than  what  confifts  in  a  cheap  food,  habi- 
tuated in  early  life  to  labour  by  their  own  parents, 
endowed  with  a  fufficient  fhare  of  underdanding, 
or  a  fingular  aptitude  for  all  the  ufeful  arts  ;  fuch 
cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to  flaves  that 
have  been  fold,  and  live  in  a  (late  of  perpetual 
exile  and  reftraint. 

The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  fo- 
reign Negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  is 
very  obvious.     It  wholly  con  fills  in  fuperintend- 
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ing  the  black  children  that  are  born  in  the  iflands,  BOOK 
in  confining  to  their  workhouies  that  multitude  t  ^^_ 
of  (laves  who  carry  about  with  them  their  worth- 
jeflnels,  their  licentioufnefs,  and  the  luxury  and 
inlblence  of  their  matters,  in  all  the  towns  and 
ports  of  Europe  ;  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of 
navigators  who  frequent  the  African  coafts, 
that  they  fhouid  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  or  even  of  a  majority 
of  women,  during  fome  years,  in  order  to  reduce 
that  dilproportion  which  prevails  between  the  two 
fexes. 

This  laft  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafures 
of  love  within  the  njach  of  all  the  blacks,  would 
contribute  to  their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe 
unhappy  men,  forgetting  the  weight  of  their 
chains,  would  with  tranfport  fee  themfelves  live 
again  in  their  children.  The  majority  of  them 
are  faithful,  even  to  death,  to  thofe  Negro  women 
whom  love  and  flavery  have  ailigned  to  them  for 
•their  companions;  they  treat  them  with  that  com- 
panion which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 
one  another,  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  condition  ; 
they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  em- 
ployments ;  they  fympathize,  at  leaft,  with  them, 
when,  through  excefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food, 
the  mother  can  only  offer  her  child  a  bread  that  is 
dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears.  The  women,  on 
their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  reftridlions  of 
chaflity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments;  provided 
that  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  people 
does  not  render  them  inconftant.  Unhappily  this 
is  a  temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  they  have 
too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufcs  of 
this  tafte  for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be 
fo  depraved  in  the  Europeans,  have  found  it  to 
arife  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which,  under 

the 
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Kthe  torrid  zone,    irrefiftibly  excites   men  to  the 
pleafures  of  love ;  the  facility  of  gratifying  this 
infurmonntable  inclination  without  reftraint,  and 
without  the   trouble   of  a  long   purfuit ;    from  a 
certain  captivating  attraction  of  beauty,  difcover- 
able  in  black  women,  as  foon  as  cuftom  hath  once 
reconciled  the  eye  to  their  colour ;    but  princi- 
pally from  a  warmth  of  conftitution,  which  gives 
them  the  power  of  infpiring  and   returning  the 
mod  ardent  tranfports.    Thus  they  revenge  them- 
ielves,  as  it  were,  for  the  humiliating  defpondency 
of  their  condition,  by  the  violent  and  inordinate 
paffion  which  they  excite  in  their  maflers;  nor  do 
our  ladies  in  Europe  pofiefs,    in  a  more  exalted 
degree,  the  art  of  wafting  and  running  out  large 
fortunes  than  the  Negro  women.     But  thofe  of 
Africa  have  the  fuperiority  over  thofe  of  Europe, 
in  the  real  padion  they  have  for  the  men  who 
purchafe  them.      The  happy  difcovery  and   pre- 
vention of  confpiracies  that  would  have  deftroyed 
i         all   their  oppreftbrs  by  the  hands  of  their   Haves, 
<,*v*     hath  been  often  owJ».to  the  faithful  attachment 
^     of  thefe  Negro  women.     The  double  tyranny  of 
thefe  unworthy  ufurpersof  the  eftates  and  liberty 
of  fuch  a  number  of  people,  deferved,  doubtlefs, 
fitch  a  punifhment. 
Origin  and      Wh  will  not  here  fo  far  debafe  ourfelves  as  to 
illverv^0  en^arge  the  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who 
Argu-       devote  their  abilities,    to  juftify  by  policy  what 
ments       js  reprobated   by  morality.     In  an  age    where  fo 

made  ufe  *  i»ii  r    i      •  iji 

oftojuf-  many  errors  are  boldly  expoted,  it  would  be  un- 
tifyit.       pardonable  to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  interefting 
tion"Uof"     t0  numarnty-     ^  whatever  we  have  hitherto  ad- 
them.        vanced  hath  feemingly  tended  only  to  alleviate 
the  burthen  of  flavery,  the  reafon  is,  that  it  was 
firft  neceflary  to  give,  fome  comfort   to  thofe  un- 
happy beings,    whom    we  cannot   fct  free;    and 
convince  their  oppreflors  that  they  are  cruel  to 
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the  prejudice  of.  their  real  interefls.  But,  in  the  E  O  O  K. 
mean  time,  until  fome  confidcrable  revolution  t 
mail  make  the  evidence  of  this  great  truth  felt,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  purine  this  fubject  fur- 
ther. We  fhall  then  firft  prove,  that  there  is  no 
rcafon  of  date  that  can  authorife  flavery.  We 
fhall  not  be  afraid  to  cite  to  the  tribunal  of  reafon 
ancijudice  thofe  governments  which  tolerate  this 
cruelty,  or  which  even  are  not  afhamed  to  make 
it  the  balls  of  their  power. 

Slavery  is  a  date  in  which  a  man  hath  loft, 
either  by  force  or  by  convention,  the  property  of 
his  own  perfon,  and  of  whom  a  mailer  can  dif- 
pofe  as  of  his  own  efiecls. 

This  odious  date  was  unknown  in  the  fun: 
ages.  Men  were  all  equals ;  but  that  natural 
equality  did  not  lad  long.  As  there  was  not  yet 
any  regular  form  of  government  edablifhed  to 
maintain  focial  order ;  as  none  of  the  lucrative 
profefiions  exifted,  which  the  progrefs  of  civiliza- 
tion hath  fince  introduced  among  the  nations, 
the  dronged,  or  the  mod  artful,  foon  feized  upon 
the  beft  territories-  and  the  weaked,  and  \c(s 
cunning,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  thofe  who 
were  able  to  feed  and  to  defend  them.  This 
date  of  dependence  was  tolerable.  In  the  fimpli- 
city  of  ancient  manners,  there  was  no  great  dif- 
ference between  a  matter  and  his  fervants.  Their 
drefs,  meir  food,  their  lodging,  were  ahnod  alike. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  fuperior,  impetuous  and  vio- 
lent, as  favages  generally  are,  gave  way  to  the 
ferocioufnefs  of  his  character,  this  was  a  tranlitory 
act,  which  made  no  alteration  in  the  habitual 
date  of  things.  But  this  arrangement  did  not 
long  lubfid.  Thofe  who  commanded,  readily 
accudomed  thtmfelves  to  believe,  that  they  were 
of  a  fuperior  nature  to  thofe  who  obeyed.  They 
kept  them  at  a  didance,  and  debafed  them. 
1  This 
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KThis  contempt  was  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences;  the  idea  of  confidcring  thefe  unfortu- 
nate people  as  flaves  grew  familiar ;  and  they 
became  really  fo.  Each  mafter  difpofed  of  them 
in  the  manner  which  was  the  molt  favourable  to 
his  intereft  and  to  his  pafiions.  A  mailer  who 
had  no  further  ufe  for  their  labour,  fold  or  ex- 
changed them:  and  he  who  was  defirous  of  in- 
creahng  the  number  of  them,  encouraged  them 
to  multiply. 

When  focieties,  become  more  ftrong  and  more 
numerous,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
of  commerce ;  the  weak  found  a  fupport  in  the 
magistrate,  and  the  poor  found  refources  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  induflry.  They  both  emerged, 
by  degrees,  from  the  kind  of  neceftity  they  had 
experienced  of  fubmitting  to  flavery,  in  order  to 
procure  fubfiftence.  The  cufbm  of  putting  one's 
felf  in  the  power  of  another,  became  every  day 
lefs  frequent,  and  liberty  was  at  length  confidered 
as  a  precious  and  unalienable  property. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  laws,  which  were  im- 
perfect and  ferocious,  Hill  continued,  for  fome 
lime,  to  impofe  the  penalty  of  fervitude.  As  in 
the  times  of  profound  ignorance,  the  fatisfaclion 
of  the  offended  perfon  was  the  only  aim  which  an 
ill-contrived  authority  propofed,  thofe  who  had 
infringed  the  principles  of  juftice,  with  regard  to 
the  perfon  who  accufed  them,  were  given  up  to 
him.  The  tribunals  were  afterwards  determined 
by  more  extenfive  and  more  ufeful  views.  Every 
crime  appeared  to  them,  and  with  reafon,  an 
offence  againft  fociety ;  and  the  criminal  be- 
came the  Have  of  the  ftate,  which  difpofed  of  him 
in  the  manner  molt  advantageous  for  the  public 
good.  At  that  period  there  were  no  other  captives, 
except  thofe  acquired  in  war. 

Before 
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Before    a  power  was  eftablifhed  to  maintain  BOOK 

order,  the  contefls  between  individuals  were  very  % ^ 

frequent,  and  the  conqueror  never  failed  to  re- 
duce the  vanquiihed  to  a  flate  of  fervitude.  This 
cuitom  continued  for  a  long  time,  in  the  difputes 
between  nations,  becaufc,  as  each  combatant 
took  the  held  at  his  own  expence,  he  remained 
matter  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  himielf,  or 
of  thofe  which,  in  the  divillon  of  the  fpoil,  were 
given  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  actions.  But 
when  the  armies  became  mercenary,  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  at  the  expence  of  the  war,  and 
who  ran  the  rifk  of  the  event,  appropriated  to 
themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  of  which  the 
prifoners  were  always  the  mod  important  part. 
It  was  then  neceiTary  to  purchafe  (laves  from  the 
flate,  or  from  the  neighbouring  favage  nations. 
Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  all  people  who  chofe  to  increafe 
their  enjoyments,  by  this  inhuman  and  barbarous 
cuftom. 

Europe  relapfed  again  into  the  chaos  of  the 
primary  ages,  when  the  people  of  the  North 
iiibverted  the  coloflal  empire,  which  had  been 
railed,  with  fo  much  glory,  by  a  warlike  and 
political  republic.  Thefe  barbarians,  who  had 
had  flavesin  the  midft  of  their  forefts,  multiplied 
them  prodigioufly  in  the  provinces  which  they 
invaded.  Not  only  thofe  who  were  taken  in 
arms,  were  reduced  to  fervitude,  this  humili- 
ating ftate  became  alfo  the  portion  of  citizens, 
who  cultivated  quietly  at  home  the  arts  which 
flourifh  in  times  of  peace.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  freemen  was  more  confiderable  in  the 
fubdued  countries,  during  the  time  that  the  con- 
querors remained  faithful  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  had  thought  proper  to  eftablifh, 
in   order   to  contain  their  new  fubjedts,    and  to 
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K  protect  them  from  foreign  invafions.  But,  no 
fboner  had  this  fingular  inftitution,  which  collect- 
ed a  nation,  commonly  difperfed,  into  a  con- 
ftantly  (landing  army,  loft  it's  influence ;  no 
fooner  had  the  fortunate  affinities  which  united 
the  meaneft  foldier  of  this  powerful  body  to  their 
King,  or  to  their  General,  ceafcd  to  exift,  than 
a  fyftem  of  univerfal  oppreffion  was  eftablifhed. 
There  was  no  longer  any  remarkable  diftinclion 
between  thofe  who  had  preferved  their  independ- 
ence, and  thofe  who  had  for  a  long  time  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  ilavery. 

The  men  who  were  free,  whether  they  were 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  or  of  the  country,  re- 
fided  upon  the  king's  domains,  or  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  fome  baron.  All  thofe  who  were  in 
poiTeflion  of  fiefs,  pretended,  in  thofe  times  of 
anarchy,  that  a  man  who  enjoyed  no  diftin&ion 
from  birth,  whoever  he  might  be,  could  only 
poifefs  a  precarious  kind  of  property,  which  had 
originally  proceeded  from  their  liberality.  This 
prejudice,  perhaps,  the  mod  extravagant  that 
hath  ever  affli&ed  the  human  fpecies,  perfuaded 
the  nobles  that  they  could  never  be  guilty  of 
injuflice,  whatever  were  the  obligations  they  might 
impofe  upon  fo  bafe  an  order  of  beings. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  abfent  themfelves,  without  leave,  from 
their  native  country.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
difpofe  of  their  property,  either  by  will,  or  by 
any  other  acft  made  in  their  life-time ;  and  their 
Lord  was  their  undoubted  heir,  when  they  died 
without  leaving  any  pofterity,  or  when  thispofte- 
rity  were  fixed  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  appoint  guardians  to 
their  children ;  and  the  liberty  of  marrying  was 
granted  to  thofe  only  who  had  purchafed  it.  So 
much  was  it  apprehended  that  the  people  fhould 
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acquire  an  infight  wrtheir  rights  and  intereds,u 
that  the  liberty  of  learning  to  read  was  one  of 
the  favours  granted  with  the  mod  reluctance. 
They  were  compelled  to  the  mod  humiliating 
vaflalages.  The  taxes  which  were  impofed  upon 
them  were  arbitrary,  unjuft,  oppreflive,  and  de- 
ftructive  of  the  fpir.it  of  activity  and  indudry. 
They  were  obliged  to  bear  the  tyrant's  expences 
when  he  arrived  ;  their  provifions,  their  furni- 
ture, their  flocks,  were  all  abandoned  to  pillage. 
If  a  law-fuit  was  begun,  it  was  not  poflible  to 
end  it  in  an  amicable  manner,  becaufe  this  me- 
thod would  have  deprived  the  lord  of  the  rights 
that  were  to  accrue  to  him  from  the  fentence. 
Every  kind  of  exchange  between  individuals  was 
prohibited,  at  the  period  when  the  lord  of  the 
manor  -chofe  himfelf  to  fell  the  provifions  which 
they  had  collected,  or  which  they  had  even  pur- 
chafed.  Such  was  the  date  of  oppreflion  under 
which  the  clafs  of  people  groaned  who  were  the 
lead  ill-treated.  If  any  of  the  vexations  we  have 
jud  given  an  account  of,  were  unknown  in  cer- 
tain places,  others  were  fubdituted  to  them  which 
were  often  more  intolerable. 

Some  towns  in  Italy,  which  by  fortunate 
chance  had  acquired  the  poiTeflion  of  fbme 
branches  of  commerce,  were  the  fird  to  be 
afhamed  q(  fuch  a  fituation;  and  their  riches  fur- 
niihed  them  with  the  means  of  making  off  the 
yoke  of  their  feeble  defpots.  Others  purchafed 
their  liberty  of  the  Emperors,  who,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  bloody  and  lading  difputes  which  they  had 
with  the  Popes,  and  with  their  vafials,  thought 
themfelvcs  exceedingly  fortunate  to  fell  privi- 
leges, which  the  date  of  their  affairs  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  refufe.  Some  princes  were  even 
prudent  enough  to  facrifice  that  part  of  their  au- 
thority, which  the  ferment  excited  in  men**  minds, 
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BOOK  made  them  forefee  that  they  mould  foon  be  de- 
jE*^  ^prived  of.  Several  of  thefe  towns  remained  in- 
flated ;  but  the  majority  united  their  interefls. 
All  of  them  formed  political  focieties,  governed 
by  laws  which  had  been  dictated  by  the  citizens 
themfelves. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  revolution  in  go- 
vernment was  attended,  furprifed  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  kings,  and 
barons  who  oppreffed  them,  were  not  compelled 
by  circumflancts  to  give  up  their  fovereignty, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  granting  to  the 
towns  in  their  dependence  valuable  and  confi- 
derable  immunities.  They  were  authorized  to 
furround  themfelves  with  walls,  to  bear  arms,  and 
to  pay  no  more  than  a  regular  and  moderate  tri- 
bute. Liberty  was  fo  eflfential  a  point  of  their 
conftitution,  that  whenever  a  bondfman  took  re- 
fuge among  them,  he  became  a  citizen,  if  he  was 
not  claimed  during  the  courfe  of  the  year.  Thefe 
communities,  or  municipal  bodies,  profpered  in 
proportion  to  their  pofition,  their  population,  and 
their  induftry. 

While  the  condition  of  men,  reputed  free, 
was  fo  fortunately  improved,  that  of  the  flaves 
remained  the  fame ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  moll 
deplorable  which  it  is  poflible  to  conceive. 
Thefe  wretched  people  belonged  fo  entirely 
to  their  matters,  that  they  fold  or  exchanged 
them  at  pleafure.  They  were  not  allowed  any- 
kind  of  property,  even  out  of  their  favings,  when- 
ever a  fixed  fum  was  afligned  them  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  for  the 
fmalleft  mifdemeanor.  They  might  be  punifhed 
with  death,  without  the  interference  of  the  magi- 
ftrate.  Marriage  was  for  a  long  time  forbidden  to 
them  ;  the  connections  between  the  two  fexes  were 
illegal ;  they  were  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged, 

but 
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but  they  were  not  honoured  with  the  nuptial  bene-  BOOK 
diction.  The  condition  of  the  children  was  the  XI- 
fame  as  that  of  their  fafhers ;  they  were  born, 
they  lived,  and  they  died  in  flavery.  In  mod  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  their  teftimony  was  not 
admitted  again  it  a  free  man.  They  were  obliged 
to  wear  a  particular  drefs  ;  and  this  humiliating 
diftinCtion  recalled  every  moment  to  their  minds 
the  ignominy  of  their  exiflence.  To  complete 
thefe  misfortunes,  the  (pint  o("  the  feudal  fyftem 
oppofed  the  disfranchifement  of  this  fpecies  of 
men.  A  generous  mailer  might  indeed  break  the 
bonds  of  his  domeftic  (laves  whenever  he  chofe  ; 
but  innumerable  formalities  were  required  to 
change  the  foliation  of  the  flaves  which  belonged 
to  the  glebe.  According  to  a  maxim  generally 
received,  a  vaflal  could  not  diminifh  the  value  of 
the  fief  which  he  had  received  ;  and  the  releafing 
of  any  of  it's  cultivators  was  diminiihing  it.  This 
.obftacle  mutt  necefiariiy  have  retarded,  but  could 
not  entirely  prevent  the  revolution,  and  for  the 
following  realon  : 

The  Germans,  and  the  other  conquerors,  had 
appropriated  immenfe  domains  to  themfelves  at 
the  time  of  their  invafion.  The  nature  of  thefc 
eftates  did  not  allow  them  to  be  dilmembered. 
From  that  time  it  became  impoflible  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  retain  all  his  flaves  under  his  own  in- 
flection, and  he  v/as  compelled  to  difperfe  them 
over  the  foil  they  were  to  cultivate.  Their  dif- 
tance  preventing  their  being  overlooked,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  encourage  them  by  rewards 
proportioned  to  their  labour.  Thus  gratifications, 
which  moil:  commonly  confided  of  a  greater  or  lets 
confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  wers 
added  to  their  ufual  maintenance. 

By  this  arrangement  the  villains  formed  a  kind 

of   afibciation   with    their  mafters.      The    riches 
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BOO  K  which  they  acquired  in  this  advantageous  market 
XI-  enabled  them  to  offer  a  fixed  rent  for  the  grounds 
with  which  they  were  intrufted,  upon  condition 
that  the  overplus  fhould  belong  to  them.  As  the 
lords  acquired  by  thefe  means,  without  rilk  or 
uneafinefs,  from  their  poiTeflions,  as  much,  or 
more  income,  than  they  had  formerly  obtained, 
this  pia&ice  gained  credit,  and  was  foon  univer- 
fally  adopted.  It  was  no  longer  the  intereft  of  the 
proprietor  to  attend  to  flaves  who  cultivated  at 
their  own  expence,  and  who  were  exact  in  their 
payments.     Thusxnded  this  perfonal  flavery. 

It  fometimes  happened,  that  a  bold  enterprif- 
ing  man,  who  had  laid  out  confiderable  funds  on 
his  farm,  was  driven  from  it  before  he  had  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  advances.  This  inconvenience 
occafioned  the  requifition  of  leafes  for  feveral 
years.  They  were  extended,  in  procefs  of  time, 
to  the  whole  life  of  the  cultivator,  and  were  often 
fettled  upon  his  moil  diflant  pofterity.  This  was 
the  termination  of  real  flavery. 

This  great  change,  brought  on  in  a  manner 
by  itfelf,  was  haftened  by  a  caufe  which  deferves 
to  be  obferved.  All  the  European  governments 
were  then  ariftocratic.  The  chief  of  every  re- 
public was  perpetually  at  war  with  his  barons. 
Being  for  the  mod  part  unable  to  refill:  them  by 
force,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arti- 
fice. That  artifice,  which  was  employed  to  the 
greateir.  advantage,  was  to  protect  the  flaves 
cgainft  the  tyranny  of  their  mailers,  and  to  un- 
dermine the  power  of  the  nobles,  by  diminishing 
the  dependence  of  their  fubjecls.  It  is  not  im- 
probable but  that  fome  Kings  favoured  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  from  the  only  motive  of  general  uti- 
lity; but  moil:  of  them  were  vifibly  induced  to 
adopt  tin's  fortunate  policy,  more  on  account  of 

their 
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their  perfonal  interefts,  than  from  principles  of  hu-  BOOK. 
inanity  and  benevolence.  l-J^L 

However  this  may  be,  the  revolution  was  fo 
complete,  that  liberty  became  more  general 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  than  it 
had  been  in  any  climate,  or  in  any  age.  In  all 
ancient  governments,  in  thofe  even  which  are 
always  propofed  to  us  as  models,  moft  of  the  peo- 
ple were  condemned  to  a  fhameful  and  cruel  fervi- 
tude.  The  more  the  focieties  acquired  knowledge, 
riches,  and  power,  the  more  did  the  number  of 
flaves  increafe,  and  the  more  deplorable  became 
their  fate.  Athens  reckoned  twenty  vafTals  to  one 
citizen.  The  difproportion  was  ftill  greater  at 
Rome,  become  the  miftrefs  of  the  univerfe.  In 
both  the  republics,  flavery  was  carried  to  the  ut- 
moft  excefsof  fatigue,  of  mifery,  and  of  ignomi- 
ny. Since  it  hath  been  abolifhed  among  us,  the 
people  are  infinitely  more  happy,  even  under  the 
moft  defpotic  empires,  than  they  were  formerly 
under  the  beft  regulated  democracies. 

But  no  (boner  was  domeftic  liberty  revived  in 
Europe,  than  it  was  annihilated  in  America.  The 
Spaniards,  whom  the  waves  firft  cad  upon  thefe 
Ihores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  imagine  they 
owed  any  duties  to  a  fet  of  men  who  were  not  of 
their  complexion,  and  who  did  not  praclife  their 
cuftoms  or  their  religion.  They  confidered  them 
only  as  the  inftruments  of  their  avarice,  and 
loaded  them  with  irons.  Thefe  weak  men,  who 
had  not  the  habit  of  labour,  foon  expired  among 
the  vapours  of  the  mines,  or  in  other  occupati- 
ons almoft  as  deftructive.  Slaves  were  then  lent 
for  from  Africa.  Their  number  hath  increafed, 
in  proportion  as  the  cultivations  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  tbe  Eng- 
lifh,  the  French,  the  Danes,  all  thefe  nations, 
whether  free   or  enilaved,  have  fought,  without 

remorfe, 
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Kremorfe,  an  increafe  of  fortune  in  the  labours,  the 
blood,  and  the  defpair  of  thefe  unfortunate  people. 
What  a  horrid  fyftem  ! 

Liberty  is  the  property  of  one's felf.  Three 
kinds  of  it  are  diflinguifned.  Natural  liberty, 
civil  liberty,  and  political  liberty  :  that  is  to  fay, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  a  nation.  Natural  li- 
berty is  the  right  granted  by  nature  to  every  man 
to  difpofe  of  himfelf  at  pleafure.  Civil  liberty  is 
the  right  which  is  infured  by  fociety  to  every  citi- 
zen, of  doing  every  thing  which  is  not  contrary 
to  the  laws.  Political  liberty  is  the  flate  of  a 
people  who  have  not  alienated  their  fovereignty, 
and  who  either  make  their  own  laws,  or  who 
conftitute  a  part  in  the  fyflem  of  their  legis- 
lation. 

The  firft  of  thefe  liberties  is,  after  reafon,  the 
diftinguifhing  character!  flic  of  man.  Brutes  are 
chained  up,  and  kept  in  fubjection,  becaufe  they 
have  no  notion  of  what  is  jufl  or  unjuit,  no  idea 
of  grandeur  or  meannefs,  But  in  man,  liberty  is 
the  principle  of  his  vices  or  his  virtues.  None 
but  a  free  man  can  fay,  Iwilly  or  I  will  not ;  and 
confequently  none  but  a  free  man  can  be  worthy 
of  praife,  or  be  liable  to  cenfure. 

Without  liberty,  or  the  property  of  one's  own 
body,  and  the  enjoyment  of  one's  mind,  no  man 
can  be  either  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  relation,  or  a 
friend ;  he  hath  neither  a  country,  a  fellow  citi- 
zen, nor  a  God.  The  flave,  impelled  by  the 
wicked  man,  and  who  is  the  inflrument  of  his 
wickednefs,  is  inferior  even  to  the  dog,  let  loofe 
by  the  Spaniard  upon  the  American  •  for  con- 
ference, which  the  dog  hath  not,  ftill  remains 
with  the  man.  He  who  bafely  abdicates  his  li- 
berty, gives  himfelf  up  to  remorfe,  and  to  the 
greatefl  mifery   which  can  be   experienced  by  a 

thinking 
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thinking  and  fenfible  being.  If  there  be  not  any  B 
power  under  the  heavens,  which  can  change  my 
nature  and  reduce  me  to  the  (late  of  brutes,  there 
is  none  which  can  difpofe  of  my  liberty.  God  is 
my  father,  and  not  my  mailer  •  I  am  his  child,  and 
not  his  Have.  How  is  it  pofiible  that  I  fhould 
grant  to  political  power,  what  1  refufe  to  divine 
omnipotence? 

Will  thefe  eternal  and  immutable  truths,  the 
foundation  of  all  morality,  the  bafis  of  all  ra- 
tional governments,  be  contefted  ?  They  will,  and 
the  audacious  argument  will  be  dictated  by  barba- 
rous and  fordid  avarice.  Behold  that  proprietor  of 
a  veffel,  who  leaning  upon  his  defk,  and  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  regulates  the  number  of  enormi- 
ties he  may  caufe  to  be  committed  on  the  coafts 
of  Guinea ;  who  confiders  at  leifure,  what  num- 
ber of  firelocks  he  fhall  want  to  obtain  one  Negro, 
what  fetters  will  be  necetfary  to  keep  him  chain- 
ed on  board  hisfhip,  what  whips  will  be  required 
to  make  him  work  ;  who  calculates  with  coolnefs, 
every  drop  of  blood  which  the  Have  mud  necef- 
farily  expend  in  labour  for  him,  and  how  much 
it  will  produce;  who  confiders  whether  a  Negro 
woman  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  him  by  her 
feeble  labours,  or  by  going  through  the  dangers 
of  child  birth.  You  fhudder! — If  there  exifted 
any  religion  which  tolerated,  or  which  gave  only  a 
tacit  fandlion  to  fuch  kind  of  horrors  j  if,  abforb- 
ed  in  fome  idle  or  feditious  queftions,  it  did  not 
incelTantly  exclaim  againft  the  authors  or  the  in- 
flruments  of  this  tyranny  ;  if  it  fhould  confider  it 
as  a  crime  in  a  Have  to  break  his  chains ;  if  it 
fhould  fufTerto  remain  in  it's  community,  the  ini- 
quitousjudge  who  condemns  the  fugitive  to  death  : 
if  fuch  a  religion,  1  fay,  exifted,  ought  not  the 
minifters  of  it  to  be  fufToiated  under  the  ruins  of 
their  altars? 

Men 
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K  Men  or  demons,  which  ever  you  are,  will 
you  dare  to  juflify  the  attempts  you  make  againft 
my  independence,  by  pleading  the  right  of  the 
ftrongeft  ?  What,  is  not  the  man  who  wants  to 
enilave  me,  guilty  ?  Doth  he  only  make  life  of 
his  rights  ?  Where  are  thefe  rights?  Who  hath 
ftamped  them  with  a  character  facrcd  enough  to 
filence  mine?  I  hold  from  nature  the  right  of 
defending  myfelf,  and  it  hath  not  given  thee 
that  of  attacking  me.  If  thou  doft  think  thyfelf 
authorifed  to  opprefs  me,  becaufe  thou  art 
frronger  or  more  dextrous  than  I  am,  complain 
not  if  my  vigorous  arm  (hall  rip  up  thy  boforn 
in  fearch  of  thy  heart.  Complain  not,  when 
in  thy  torn  entrails,  thou  fhalt  feel  that  death 
which  I  (hall  have  conveyed  into  them  with  thy 
food.  I  am  ftronger  or  more  dextrous  than  thou 
art  •,  be  the  victim  in  thy  turn,  and  expiate  the 
crime  of  having  been  an  oppreflbr. 

But,  it  is  alleged,  that  in  all  regions,  and  in  all 
ages,  flavery  hath  been  more  or  lefs  eftablifhed. 

I  grant,  it ;  but  what  doth  it  fignify  to  me 
what  other  people  in  ether  ages  have  done  ? 
Are  we  to  appeal  to  the  cuftoms  of  ancient  times, 
or  to  our  confeience  ?  Are  we  to  Jiften  to  the 
.fuggeftions  of  interelt,  of  infatuation,  and  of 
barbarifm,  rather  than  to  thofe  of  reafon  and 
of  juftice  ?  If  the  univerfality  of  a  practice  were 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  it's  innocence,  we  mould 
then  have  a  complete  apology  for  ufurpations, 
conquefts,  and  for  every  fpecies  of  oppreflion. 

But  the  ancients,  itisfaid,  thought  themfelves 
to  be  matters  of  the  lives  of  their  Oaves ;  and  we, 
become  more  humane,  difpofe  only  of  their  li- 
berty and  of  their  labours. 

It  is  true,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  hath  en- 
lightened the  minds  of  all  modern  legiflatora  upon 

this 
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this  important  point.  All  codes  of  laws,  without  BOOK 
exception,  have  exerted  themfelves  for  the  prefer-  ^i. 
vation  of  man,  even  of  him  who  languifhes  in  a 
itate  of  flavery.  They  have  agreed,  that  his  exift- 
ence  mould  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  and  that  the  tribunals  of  juftice  alone 
ihould  be  able  to  haften  the  end  of  it.  But  haili 
this  law,  the  moft  facred  of  all  fecial  inftitutions, 
ever  been  put  in  force?  Is  not  America  peopled 
with  atrocious  colonics,  who  infblently  ufurp  the 
rights  of  the  fovereign,  and  deftroy  by  the  fword, 
or  by  fire,  the  unfortunate  victims  of  their  avarice  ? 
Doth  not  this  facriiegious  infraction  of  the  laws,  to 
the  difgrace  of  all  Europe,  (till  remain  unpunifhed  ? 
I  challenge  any  defender  or  panegyrift  of  our  hu- 
manity and  of  our  juftice,  to  adduce  an  inifcance 
of  any  one  of  thefe  afTairins  having  loft  their  life 
upon  a  fcaffold. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  regulations,  which, 
according  to  the  panegyrift,  do  lb  much  honour 
to  our  age,  be  ftri&ly  obferved  ;  will  the  ilave 
be,  on  that  account,  much  lefs  an  object  of  com- 
panion ?  What!  does  not  the  mafter,  who  dif- 
pofes  of  my  ftrength  at  his  pteafure,  likewifedif- 
pofe  of  my  life,  which  depends  on  the  voluntary 
and  proper  ufe  of  my  faculties?  What  is  exift- 
ence  to  him,  who  has  not  the  difpofal  of  it  ?  I 
cannot  kill  my  Have  ;  but  I  can  make  him  bleed 
under  the  whip  of  an  executioner;  I  can  over- 
whelm him  with  forrows,  drudgery,  and  want ;  I 
can  injure  him  every  way,  and  fecretly  undermine 
the  principles  and  fprings  of  his  life;  1  can  ("mo- 
ther, by  flow  punifhments,  the  wretched  infant, 
which  a  Negro  woman  carries  in  her  wcrrib.  Thus 
the  laws  protect  the  (lave  againft  a  violent  death, 
only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of  making 
J:im  die  by  degrees.  The  right  of  flavery  is  in 
facl,  that  of  perpetrating  ail  foiu  o$  crimes: 
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BOOK  thofe  crimes  which  invade  property  ;  for  flaves 
XIl  ,are  not  fuffered  to  have  any  even  in  their  own 
perfons  :    thofe    crimes    which    deftroy    perfonal 
fafety ;  for  the  flave  may  be  facrificed  to  the  ca- 
price of  his  mafter  :  thofe  crimes  which  make  mo- 

defty  fhudder. My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid 

images.  I  deteft,  I  abhor  the  human  fpecies, 
compofed  only  of  victims  and  executioners  ;  and 
if  it  is  never  to  become  better,  may  it  be  anni- 
hilated. 

But  thefe  Negroes,  fay  they,  are  a  race  of  men 
born  for  flavery  ;  their  difpofitions  are  narrow, 
treacherous,  and  wicked  ;  they  themfelves  allow 
the  fuperiority  of  our  underftandings,  and  almoft 
acknowledge  the  juftice  of  our  authority. 

The  minds  of  the  Negroes  are  contracted  ;  be- 
caufe flavery  deftroys  all  the  fprings  of  the  foul. 
They  are  wicked  ;  but  not  fufficiently  fo  with  you. 
They  are  treacherous ;  becaufe  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  fpeak  truth  to  their  tyrants.  They 
acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  our  underfland- 
ings, becaufe  we  have  perpetuated  their  igno- 
rance :  they  allow  the  juftice  of  our  authority, 
becaufe  we  have  abufed  their  weaknefs.  As  it 
was  impoflible  for  us  to  maintain  our  fuperiority 
by  force,  we  have,  by  a  criminal  policy,  had  re- 
courfe  to  cunning.  We  have  almoft  perfuaded 
them  that  they  were  a  fmgular  fpecies,  born  only 
for  dependence,  for  fubjedtion,  for  labour,  and 
for  chaftifement.  We  have  neglected  nothing  that 
might  tend  to  degrade  thefe  unfortunate  people, 
and  we  have  afterwards  upbraided  them  for  their 
meannefs. 

But  thefe  Negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were 
born  flaves. 

Barbarians,  will  you  perfuade  me,  that  a  man 
can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a  ion  the  pro^ 
perty  of  a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of  a  hufband, 

a  domcflic 
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a  domeftic  the  property  of  a  matter,  a  Negro  the  BOOK 
property  of  a  planter  ?  y XI. 

Proud  and  diidainful  being,  who  do'ft  difavow 
thy  brethren,  wilt  thou  never  perceive  that  this 
contempt  recoils  upon  thyfelf  ?  if  thou  do'ft  wifh 
that  thy  pride  fhouJd  be  ennobled,  exert  a  fufficient 
elevation  of  mind,  to  make  it  confift  in  the  necef- 
fary  affinities  which  thou  haft  with  thefe  unfortu- 
nate men  whom  thou  do'ft  debafe. 

One  common  father,  an  immortal  foul,  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  felicity,  fuch  is  thy  true  glory,  and 
fuch  likewife  is  thcir's. 

But,  it  is  government  itfelf  that  fells  the 
flaves. 

How  did  the  ftate  acquire  that  right?  Let  the 
magiftrate  be  ever  fo  abfolute,  is  he  proprietor 
of  the  fubjects  fubmitted  to  bis  empire?  Hath  he 
any  further  authority,  but  that  with  which  he  is 
intrufted  by  the  citizen?  And  have  any  people 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  difpofing  of  their  li- 
berty ? 

*  But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  themfelves.  If  they 
belong  to  themfelves,  they  have  a  right  to  difpofe 
of  themfelves.  It  is  his  bufinefs  to  put  a  price  on 
his  liberty ;  and  when  that  is  fettled,  whoever 
gives  him  the  money,  hath  acquired  a  legal  right 
over  him. 

No  man  hath  the  right  of  felling  himfelf ;  be- 
caufe  he  hath  no  right  to  accede  to  every  thing 
which  an  unjuft,  violent,  and  depraved  mafter 
might  require  of  him.  He  is  the  property  of 
God,  who  is  his  firft  mafter,  and  from  whofe 
authority  he  is  never  reltafed.  The  man  who 
fells  him,  makes  a  deceitful  bargain  with  his 
purchafer,  becaufe  he  lofes  his  own  value.  And 
the  money,  as  foon  as  it  is  paid  to  him,  remains, 
with  his  perfbn,  in  the  hands  of  his  mailer. 
What  property  can  a   man  be  in  pofleflion  of, 

who 
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BOOK  who  hath  given  up  every  right  of  property  ? 
x*-  Nothing  can  belong  to  him  ^ho  hath  agreed 
to  have  nothing.  He  cannot  even  have  virtue, 
honefly,  nor  a  will  of  his  own.  The  man  who 
hath  reduced  himfelf  to  the  condition  of  a  de- 
ftruclive  weapon,  is  a  madman,  and  not  a  flave. 
A  man  may  fell  his  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
foldier  does,  but  he  cannot  as  a  flave ;  and 
this  conftitutes  the  difference  of  the  two  condi- 
tions. 

But  thefe  flaves  had  been  taken  in  war,  and 
would  have  been  murdered  if  we  had  not  in- 
terfered. 

Would  there  have  been  any  wars  without  you? 
Are  not  the  dilTentions  among  thofe  people  owen  to 
yourfelves?  Do  you  not  carry  deftructive  weapons 
to  them  ?  Do  you  not  infpire  them  with  the  defire 
of  ufing  them  ?  Will  your  veffels  never  forfake 
thofe  deplorable  fhores,  till  after  the  deftruclion  of 
the  miferable  race  who  inhabit  them  ?  Why  do 
you  not  fuffer  the  victor  to  make  what  ufe  he 
choofes  of  his  victory  ;  and  why  do  you  become 
his  accomplice  ? 

But  they  were  criminals,  who  deferved  death, 
or  the  greatefl  punifhments,  and  were  condemned 
in  their  own  country  to  flavery.  Are  you  then 
the  executioners  of  the  people  of  Africa?  Befidc, 
who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ?  Do  you  not 
know,  that  in  a  defpotic  (late  there  is  no  criminal 
but  the  tyrant  ?  The  fubject  of  an  abfolute  prince 
is  the  fame  as  the  Have  in  a  fcate  repugnant  to 
nature.  Every  thing  that  contributes  to  keep  a 
man  in  fuch  a  ilate,  is  an  attempt  againfl  his  per- 
fon.  Every  power  which  fixes  him  to  the  tyranny 
of  one  man,  is  the  power  of  his  enemies:  and  all 
thofe  who  are  about  him,  are  the  authors  or 
abettors  of  this  violence.  His  mother,  who 
taught   him  the  firfl    leilbns  of   obedience ;    his 

neighbour, 
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neighbour,  who  fet  him  the  example  of  it;  his  B  O  o  K 
iuperiors,  who  compelled  him  into  this  ftate  •,  <J^lm 
and  his  equals,  who  led  him  inco  it  by  their  opi- 
nion :  all  thefe  are  the  minifters  and  inftruments 
of  tyranny.  The  tyrant  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
felf ;  he  is  only  the  primtim  mobile  of  thole  efforts 
which  all  his  fubjects  exert  to  their  own  mutual 
oppreflion.  He  keeps  them  in  a  ftate  of  perpe- 
tual war,  which  renders  robberies,  treafons,  af- 
faflmations  lawful.  Thus,  like  the  blood  which 
flows  in  his  veins,  all  crimes  originate  from  his 
heart,  and  return  thither  as  to  their  primary 
iburce.  Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole 
human  race  had  had  but  one  head,  he  fhould  have 
taken  pleafure  in  cutting  it  off.  Socrates  would 
have  (aid,  that  if  all  crimes  were  heaped  upon  one 
head,  that  fhould  be  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
fhicken  off. 

But  they  enjoy  more  felicity  in  America,  than 
they  did  in  Africa. 

Wherefore  then  arc  thefe  flaves  conftantly 
fighing  after  their  own  country  ?  Why  do  they 
relume  their  liberty  as  foon  as  they  are  able? 
Why  do  they  prefer  deferts,  and  the  fociety  of 
wild  beads,  to  a  condition  that  appears  to  you 
ib  mild?  Why  doth  defpair  induce  them  to  de- 
ftroy  themfelves,  or  to  poifon  you  ?  Why  do  their 
women  (b  frequently  procure  abortion,  in  order 
lhat  their  children  may  not  partake  of  their  me- 
lancholy deftiny  ?  When  you  fpeak  to  us  of  the 
happinefs  of  your  flaves,  you  are  falfe  to  your- 
felves,  and  you  deceive  us.  It  is  the  utmoft  pitch 
of  extravagance  to  attempt  to  transform  fo  ftrange 
a  barbarity  into  an  act  of  humanity. 

El  t  it  is  urged,  that  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  the  people  are  flaves.  The  only  advan- 
tage we  have  over  theNegroes  is,  that  we  can  break 
ane  chain  to  put  on  anoi 

It 
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BOOK  It  is  but  too  true  ;  moft  nations  are  enilaved. 
XI-  The  multitude  is  generally  facrificed  to  the  paf- 
fions  of  a  few  privileged  opprefibrs.  There  is 
fcarce  a  region  known,  where  a  man  can  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  is  mafter  of  his  perlon,  that  he 
can  difpofe,  at  pleafure,  of  his  inheritance;  and 
that  he  can  quietly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  indus- 
try. Even  in  thofe  countries  that  are  leafl  under 
the  yoke  of  fervitude,  the  citizen  deprived  of 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  by  the  wants  incef- 
fantly  renewed  of  a  rapacious  or  needy  govern- 
ment is  continually  retrained  in  the  moft  lawful 
means  of  acquiring  felicity.  Liberty  is  flified  in 
all  parts,  by  extravagant  fuperftitions,  by  bar- 
barous cuftoms,  and  by  obfolete  laws.  It  will 
one  day  certainly  rife  again  from  it's  afhes.  In 
proportion  as  morality  and  policy  fhall  be  im- 
proved, man  will  recover  his  rights,  But  where- 
fore, while  we  are  waiting  for  thefe  fortunate 
times,  and  thefe  enlightened  ages  of  profperity, 
wherefore  muft  there  be  an  unfortunate  race, 
to  whom  even  the  comfortable  and  honourable 
name  of  freeman  is  denied,  and  who,  notwith- 
itanding  the  inability  of  events,  muft  be  de- 
prived of  the  hope  even  of  obtaining  it?  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  faid,  the  condition  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people  is  very  different  from 
our's. 

The  laft  argument  which  hath  been  ufed  in 
juftification  of  ilavery,  hath  been  to  fay,  that  it 
was  the  only  method  which  could  be  found  to  lead 
Negroes  to  the  bleflings  of  eternal  life,  by  the 
great  benefit  of  baptifm. 

O  beneficent  Jefus !  how  is  it  poffible  that  thy 
mild  maxims  could  have  been  perverted  to  juftify 
fuch  an  infinite  number  of  horrid  acts?  Jf  the 
Chriftian  religion,  did  really  thus  give  a  fan&ion 
to  the  avarice  of  empires,  it's  fanguinary  tenets 

ought 
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ought  for  ever  to  be  profcribed.  It  fhould  either  B 
be  abolifhed,  or  it  fhould  difavow,  in  the  face  of, 
the  whole  univerfe,  the  enormities  that  are  imput- 
ed to  it.  Let  not  it's  minifters  be  apprehenfive 
of  difplaying  too  much  enthufiafm  upon  fuch  a 
fubjedi.  The  more  they  fhall  be  inflamed  upon  it, 
the  better  will  they  ferve  their  caufe.  Tranquilli- 
ty would  be  criminal  in  them,  and^  wifdom  will 
break  forth  in  their  tranfports. 

The  man  who  defends  the  fyftem  of  flavery, 
will  undoubtedly  complain,  that  we  have  not  al- 
lowed to  his  arguments  all  the  energy  of  which 
they  were  fufceptible.  This  may  pofhbly  be. 
Who  is  the  man,  who  would  proftitnte  his  talents 
in  the  defence  of  the  moft  abominable  of  all 
caufes,  or  who  would  employ  his  eloquence,  if 
he  had  any,  in  thejuftification  of  a  multitude  of 
murders  already  committed,  and  of  a  multitude 
of  others  ready  to  be  perpetrated  ?  Executioner 
of  thy  brethren,  take  thyfelf  the  pen  in  thy  hand 
if  thou  dared,  quiet  the  perturbations  of  thy  con- 
fcience,  and  harden  thine  accomplices  in  their 
crimes. 

I  could  have  refuted  with  greater  energy,  and 
more  at  large,  the  arguments  I  had  to  combat;  bat 
the  fubject  was  not  worth  the  pains.  Are  many- 
exertions  due,  or  mud  the  utmoft  intenfenefs  of 
thought  be  beftowed  upon  him  who  doth  not  fpeak 
as  he  thinks  ?  Would  not  the  filence  of  contempt 
be  more  fuitable,  than  difpute  with  him  who  pleads 
for  his  own  intereft  againft  juftice  and  againft  his 
own  convidion  ? 

I  have  already  faid  too  much  for  the  honeftand 
feeling  man.  I  fnall  never  be  able  to  fay  enough 
for  the  inhuman  trader. 

Let  us,  therefore,  haften  to  fubftitute  the  light 

of  reafon  and  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  the  blind 

ferocioufnels  of  our  anceftors.     Let  us  break  the 

i  bonds 
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BOOK  bonds  of  fo  many  vi&ims  to  our  mercenary  prin- 
x^  t  ciples,  Ihould  we  even  be  obliged  to  difcard  a  com- 
merce which  is  founded  only  on  injuftice,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  luxury. 

But  even  this  is  not  necefTary.  There  is  no 
occafion  to  give  up  thofe  conveniences  which 
cuftom  hath  fo  much  endeared  to  us.  We  may 
draw  them  from  Africa  itfelf.  The  mod  valua- 
ble of  them  are  indigenous  there,  and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  naturalize  the  others.  Can 
there  be  a  doubt,  that  a  people  who  fell  their  chil- 
dren in  order  to  fatisfy  fome  tranfient  caprices, 
would  determine  to  cultivate  their  lands,  that  they 
might  enjoy,  habitually,  all  the  advantages  of  a 
virtuous  and  well-regulated  fociety  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  not  even  be  impoffible  to  ob- 
tain thefe  productions  from  the  colonies  with- 
out peopling  them  with  flaves.  The  provifions 
might  be  gathered  by  the  hands  of  free  people, 
and  would  from  that  time  be  confumed  without 
remorfe. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  which  is  generally 
confidered  as  chimerical,  it  would  not  be  necefla- 
ry,  according  to  the  ideas  of  an  enlightened  man, 
to  releafe  from  their  chains  thofe  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, who  are  either  born,  or  have  grown  old  in 
(ervitude.  Thefe  ftupid  men  who  would  not  have 
been  prepared  for  fuch  a  change  of  fituation, 
would  be  incapable  of  conducting  thernfelves, 
they  would  fpend  their  lives  in  habitual  indo- 
lence, or  in  the  commiflion  of  all  kinds  of  crimes. 
The  great  benefit  of  liberty  mud  be  preferved  for 
their  pofteriry,  and  even  that  with  fome  modifi- 
cations. Thefe  children,  till  they  attain  their 
twentieth  year,  fhould  belong  to  the  mailers  of 
the  manufacture  or  plantation  where  they  were 
born,  in  order  that  he  may  be  reimburfed  the  ex- 
penses which  he  will  have  been  obliged   to  incur 

for 
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for  bringing  them  up.     The  five  following  years  b  OOK 

(hould  ftill  be  obliged  to  ferve  him,  but  for  %  3*J 
a  ftiptilated  falary  fettled  by  the  law.  After  this 
time  they  fhotrfd  be  independent,  provided  their 
conduct  had  not  tdefecved  much  ceniure.  If  they 
fhould  have  been  guilty  of  any  weighty  crime, 
they  mould  be  condemned  by  the  magiftrates  to 
public  labour  for  a  more  or  lefe  considerable 
time.  A  hut  fhould  be  given  to  the  new  citi- 
zens, with  ground  fufficient  to  mak,  a  lmall  gar- 
den, and  the  treafury  fhould  be  at  the  expence  of 
this  eftablifhment.  No  regulation  fhould  deprive 
thefe  men,  become  frzc0  of  the  power  of  ex- 
tending the  property  which  (hall  have  been  gra- 
tuitously bellowed  upon  them.  To  put  fuch  re- 
•ftraints  upon  their  activity  and  their  intelligence, 
would  be  to  lofe,  by  abfurd  laws,  the  fruits  of  fo 
laudable  an  inftitution. 

This  arrangement,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, would  be  attended  with  the  bappiefl  effects. 
The  population  of  the  blacks,  which  is  at  prefent 
checked. by  the  regret  of  bringing  into  the  world 
none  but  beings  who  are  condemned  ;o  misfortune 
and  infamy,  will  make  a  rapid  progrefs.  This 
offspring  will  be  moft  tenderly  taken  care  of  by 
thole  very  mothers,  who  often  took  inexpreflible 
delight  in  itifling  them,  or  in  feeing  them  perifh. 
Thefe  men,  accuftomed  to  occupation,  in  expecta- 
tion of  certain  liberty,  and  who  will  not  have  an 
extent  of  property  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence, 
will  fell  their  labours  to  whomfoever  would  be  in- 
clined or  able  to  pay  for  them.  Their  work  will 
indeed  coft  more  than  that  of  the  (laves,  but  it  will 
alfo  be  more  profitable.  A  greater  degree  of  la- 
bour, will  give  a  greater  abundance  of  productions 
.to  the  colonies,  which  will  be  enabled  by  their 
riches,  to  acquire  a  greater  quantity  of  merchan- 
dife  from  the  mother  country. 

Vol.  IV.  J.    '  Is 
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BOOK  Is  it  then  apprehended,  that  the  facility  of  ac- 
quiring fubfiftence  without  labour,  on  a  foil  natu- 
rally fertile,  and  of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of 
clothes,  would  plunge  thefe  men  in  idlenefs  ?  Why 
then  do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  confine 
themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as  are  of  indifpenfable 
neceflity?  Why  do  they  exhauft  their  powers  in 
laborious  employments  which  tend  only  to  the  gra- 
tification of  a  few  momentary  fancies?  There  are 
amongft  us  a  thoufand  profeflions,  fome  more  la- 
borious than  others,  which  owe  their  origin  to  our 
inftitutions.  Human  laws  have  given  rife  to  a 
variety  of  ficlitious  wants,  which  otherwife  would 
never  have  had  an  exiflence.  By  difpofing  of  eve- 
ry fpecies  of  property  according  to  their  caprici- 
ous inftitutions,  they  have  fubjecled  an  infinite 
number  of  people  to  the  imperious  will  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  fo  far  as  even  to  make  them  fmg 
and  dance  for  fubfiftence.  We  have  amongft  us 
beings,  formed  like  ourfelves,  who  have  confent- 
ed  to  bury  themfelves  under  mountains,  in  order 
to  furnifh  us  with  metals,  and  with  copper,  which 
may  perhaps  poifon  us  :  why  do  we  imagine  that 
the  Negroes  are  lefs  dupes  and  lefs  foolifh  than  the 
Europeans  ? 

While  we  are  reftoring  thefe  unhappy  beings 
to  liberty,  we  muft  be  careful  to  fubjeel  them  to 
our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer  them  our  fu- 
perfluities.  We  muft  give  them  a  country,  give 
them  interefts  to  ftudy,  productions  to  cultivate, 
and  articles  of  confumption  agreeable  to  their  re- 
fpeclive  taftes,  and  our  colonies  will  never  want 
hands,  which  being  eafed  of  their  chains,  will  be- 
come more  a&ive  and  robuft. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fyftem  of  flave- 
ry,  which  is  fupported  by  paflions  fo  univerfal, 
by  laws  fo  authentic,  by  the  emulation  of  fuch 
powerful  nations,  by  prejudices  ftill  more  power- 
ful, 
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ful,  to  what  tribunal  fhall  we  refer  the  caufe  of  B  OO  K 
humanity,  which  fo  many  men  are  in  confederacy 
to  betray  ?  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone  can 
bring  about  this  revolution.  If  you  do  not  fport 
with  the  red  of  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the 
power  of  kings  as  the  right  of  a  fuccefsful  plun- 
der, and  the  obedience  of  fubjects  as  artfully  ob- 
tained from  their  ignorance,  reflect  on  your  own. 
obligations.  Refufe  the  fan&ion  of  your  autho- 
rity to  the  infamous  and  criminal  traffic  of  men 
turned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  this  trade 
will  ceafe.  For  once  unite,  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  world,  thole  powers  and  defigns  which  have 
been  fo  often  exerted  for  it's  ruin.  If  fome  one 
among  you  would  venture  to  found  the  expecta- 
tion of  this  opulence  and  grandeur  on  the  gene- 
rofity  of  all  the  reft,  he  inftantly  becomes  an  ene- 
my of  mankind,  who  ought  to  be  deftroyed.  You 
may  carry  fire  and  fword  into  his  territories.  Your 
armies  will  foon  be  infpired  with  the  facred  en- 
thufiafm  of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive 
what  difference  virtue  makes  between  men  who 
fuccour  the  opprelTed,  and  mercenaries  who  ferve 
tyrants. 

But  what  am  I  faying  ?  Let  the  ineffectual  calls 
of  humanity  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  peo- 
ple and  their  m afters  :  perhaps,  they  have  never 
been  attended  to  in  any  public  tranfaclions.  If 
then,  ye  nations  of  Europe,  intercft  alone  can  ex- 
ert it's  influence  over  you,  liften  to  me  once  more. 
Your  flaves  ftand  in  no  need  either  of  your  gene- 
rofity  or  your  counfels,  in  order  to  break  the  fa- 
crilegious  yoke  of  their  oppreiiion.  .Nature  fpeaks 
a  more  powerful  language  than  philofophy,  or  in- 
tereft. Already  have  two  colonies  of  fugitive  Ne- 
groes been  dtablifhed,  to  whom  treaties  and  pow- 
er give  a  perfect  fecurity  from  your  attempts. 
Thefe  are  fo  many  indications  of  the  impending 
L  1  ftorm, 
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BOOK  florm,  and  the  Negroes  only  want  a  chief,  fuffi- 

v *'•      ciently  courageous,  to  lead  them  on  to  vengeance 

v      '  and  (laughter. 

Where  is  this  great  man,  whom  nature  owes 
to  her  afflicted,  opprefTed,  and  tormented  chil- 
dren ?  Where  is  he  ?  He  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear, he  will  (hew  himfelf,  he  will  lift  up  the  fa- 
cred  flandard  of  liberty.  This  venerable  fignal 
will  collect  around  him  the  companions  of  his 
misfortunes.  They  will  rufh  on  with  more  impe- 
tuofity  than  torrents;  they  will  leave  behind  them, 
in  all  parts,  indelible  traces  of  their  juft  refent- 
ment.  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  Englifh,  French, 
Dutch,  all  their  tyrants  will  become  the  victims 
of  fire  and  fword.  The  plains  of  America  will 
fuck  up  with  tranfport  the  blood  which  they  have 
fo  long  expected,  and  the  bones  of  fo  many 
wretches,,  heaped  upon  one  another,  during  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  centuries,  will  bound  for  joy. 
The  Old  World  will  join  it's  plaudits  to  thole  of 
the  New.  In  all  parts  the  name  of  the  hero,  who 
(hall  have  reftored  the  rights  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies  will  be  bleft ;  in  all  parts  trophies  will  be 
erected  to  his  glory.  Then  will  the  black  code  be 
no  more  ;  and  the  white  code  will  be  a  dreadful 
one,  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the  right  of 
reprifals. 

Till  this  revolution  (hall  take  place,  the  Ne- 
groes groan  under  the  oppreffion  of  labours,  the 
defcription  of  which  cannot  but  intereft  us  more 
and  more  in  their  deftiny. 
Thecul-        The  foil  of  the  American  iilands  hath  little  re- 
prf  °rft'ne  femblance  to  our's.     It's  productions  are  very  dif- 

foil  of  the  r  ,,  .  r  r        .  .  J. 

American  rerent,  as  well  as  the  manner  or  cultivating  them. 
Archipe-  Except  fome  pot-herbs,  nothing  is  fown  there; 
£fn-htth  every  thing  is  planted. 

therto  ne-  Tobacco  being  the  fir  (I  production  that  was 
gifted,     cultivated,  as  it's  roots  do  not  ftfike  deep,  and  the 

lead 
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Icaft  injury  deftroys  them,  a  fimple  harrow  wasB  O  o  K 
only  employed  to   prepare  the  lands  which  were, 
to  receive  ir,  and  to  extirpate  the  noxious  weeds 
which  would  have  choaked  it.     This  cuflom  flill 
prevails. 

When  more  troublefome  cultures  began  to  be 
attended  to,  and  which  were  lefs  delicate,  the  hoe 
was  made  ute  of  to'work  and  weed ;  but  it  was 
not  employed  over  the  whole  extent  of  ground  that 
was  to  be  cultivated.  It  was  thought  fuflicient  to 
dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  plant. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground,  moft  commonly 
full  of  hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cuftom. 
It  might  be  apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which 
always  fall  in  torrents,  mould  deftroy,  by  the  ca- 
vities they  make,  the  land  that  had  been  turned 
up.  Indolence,  and  the  want  of  means  at  the 
time  of  the  firft  fettlements,  extended  this  practice 
to  the  moft  level  plains,  and  cuftom,  which  no  one 
ever  thought  of  deviating  from,  gave  a  fan&ion 
to  it.  At  Jength  fome  planters,  who  were  adven- 
turous enough  to  difcard  former  prejudices, 
thought  of  ufing  the  plough,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  this  method  will  become  general  wherever 
it  fhall  be  found  practicable.  It  has  every  cir- 
cumftance  in  it's  favour  that  can  make  it  defer- 
able. 

All  the  lands  of  the  iflands  were  virgin  lands, 
when  the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them. 
The  firft  that  were  occupied,  have  for  a  long  time 
yielded  lefs  produce  than  they  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. Thofe  which  have  been  fucceflively  clear- 
ed, are  like  wife  more  or  lefs  exhaufted,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  period  of  their  firft  cultivation. 
Whatever  their  fertility  at  firft  might  have  been, 
they  all  lofe  it  in  procefs  of  time,  and  they  will 
ceafe  to  requite  the  labours  of  thofe  who 

cultivate 
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BOO  K  cultivate  them,  if  art  be  not  exerted  to  aflift  na- 
K1-      ture. 

It  is  a  principle  of  agriculture  generally  ad- 
mitted by  naturalifts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fer- 
tile only  in  proportion  as  it  can  receive  the  influ^ 
ence  of  the  air,  and  of  all  thofe  meteors  which 
are  directed  by  this  powerful  agent,  fuch  as  fogs, 
dews,  and  rains.  Continual  tillage  can  only  pro- 
cure this  advantage  to  it :  the  iflands  in  particu- 
lar conftantly  require  it.  The  wet  feafon  muft 
be  chofen  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  drynefs 
of  which  would  be  an  impediment  to  fertility. 
Ploughing  cannot  be  attended  with  any  inconve- 
nience in  lands  that  are  level.  One  might  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  having  (helving  grounds  de- 
ftroyed  by  ftorms,  by  making  furrows  tranfverfely, 
on  a  line  that  mould  crofs  that  of  the  flope  of  the 
hillocks.  If  the  declivity  were  fo  fteep  that  the 
cultivated  grounds  could  be  carried  away,  not- 
withstanding the  furrows,  fmall  drains,  fomething 
deeper,  might  be  added  for  the  fame  purpofe  at 
particular  diftances,  which  would  partly  break  the 
force  and  velocity  that  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hills 
adds  to  the  fall  of  heavy  rains. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely 
limited  to  the  producing  a  greater  portion  of  the 
vegetable  juice  in  plants;  it  would  make  their 
produce  the  more  certain.  The  iflands  are  the 
regions  of  infects  :  their  multiplication  there  is  fa- 
voured by  a  conftant  heat,  and  one  race  fucceeds 
another  without  interruption.  The  extenfive  ra- 
vages they  make  are  well  known.  Frequent  and 
fucceffivc  ploughing  would  check  the  progrefs  of 
this  devouring  race,  difturb  their  re- product  ion, 
kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and  deftroy  greateft 
part  of  their  eggs.  Perhaps,  this  expedient  would 
not  be  fuflicient  againft  the  rats  which  Chips  have 
brought  from  Europe  into  America,  where  they 

have 
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have  increafed  to   that    degree,    that  they  often  BOOK 
deftroy  one-third  of  the  crops.     The  induftry  of.*1, 
llaves  might  alio  be  called  in  to  affift,  and  their 
vigilance  might  be  encouraged  by   fome   gratifi- 
cation. 

The  ufe  of  the  plough  would  probably  intro- 
duce the  cuftom  of  manuring  ;  it  is  already  known 
on  the  greateft  part  of  the  coaft.  The  manure 
there  in  ufe  is  called  Varech,  a  kind  of  fea-plant, 
which,  when  ripe,  is  detached  from  the  water,  and 
driven  on  the  ltrand  by  the  motion  of  the  waves : 
it  is  very  productive  of  fertility  ;  but  if  employed 
without  previous  preparation,  it  communicates  to 
the  fugar  a  difagreeable  bitternefs,  which  muft 
arife  from  the  (alts  that  are  impregnated  with  oily 
particles  abounding  in  fea-plants.  Perhaps,  in  or- 
der to  take  off  this  bitter  tafte,  it  would  only  be 
neceiTary  to  burn  the  plant,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
allies.  The  falts  being  by  this  operation  detached 
from  the  oily  particles,  and  triturated  by  vegeta- 
tion, would  circulate  more  freely  in  the  fugar-cane, 
and  impart  to  it  purer  juices. 

The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till 
lately  been  dunged.  Neceffity  will  make  this 
practice  become  more  general ;  and  in  time  the 
foil  of  America  will  be  aflifted  by  the  fame  me- 
thods of  cultivation  as  the  foil  of  Europe ;  but 
with  more  difficulty.  In  the  iflands  where  herds 
of  cattle  are  not  (o  numerous,  and  where  there  is 
feldom  the  convenience  of  (tables,  it  is  neceiTary 
to  have  recourfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure,  and 
multiply  them  as  mucji  as  poilibie,  in  order  to 
compenfate  the  quality  by  the  quantity.  The 
greateft  refource  will  always  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
from  which  ufe ful  plants  muit  be  conftantly  freed. 
Thefe  mud  be  collected  together  in  heaps,  and 
lelt  to  putrify.  The  colonifls  who  cultivate  coffee, 
have  fet  the  example  of  this  pra6~tic?  j  but  wiih 
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K  that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the 
climate  occafions  in  all  manual  labour.  A  pile  of 
weeds  is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee- 
trees,  without  regarding  whether  thefe  weeds, 
which  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  cover- 
ing with  earth,  heat  the  tree,  and  harbour  the  in- 
fecls  that  prey  upon  it.  They  have  been  equally 
negligent  in  the  management  of  their  cattle. 

All  the  domeftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were 
imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards;  and  it 
is  from  their  fettlements  that  the  colonies  of  other 
nations  have  beeen  fupplied.  Excepting  hogs, 
which  are  found  to  thrive  befl  in  countries 
abounding  with  aquatic  productions,  infecls  and 
reptiles,  and  are  become  larger  and  better  tailed, 
all  thefe  animals  have  degenerated,  and  the  few 
that  remain  in  the  iflands  are  very  fmall.  Though 
the  badnefs  of  the  climate  may  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  this  degeneracy,  the  want  of  care  is,  per- 
haps, the  principal  caufe.  They  always  lie  in  the 
open  field.  They  never  have  either  bran  or  oats 
given  them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole  year. 
The  colonifls  have  not  even  the  attention  of  di- 
viding the  meadows  into  feparate  portions,  in 
order  to  make  their  cattle  to  pafs  from  one  into 
the  other.  They  always  feed  on  the  fame  fpot, 
without  allowing  the  grafs  time  to  fpring  up  again. 
Such  paftures  can  only  produce  weak  and  watery 
juices.  Too  quick  a  vegetation  prevents  them 
from  being  properly  ripened.  Hence  the  animals, 
deftined  for  the  food  of  man,  afford  only  flefh  that 
is  tough  and  flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  referved  for  labour, 
do  but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but 
light  loads,  and  that  not  all  day  long.  They  are 
always  four  in  number.  They  are  not  yoked  by 
the  head,  but  by  the  neck,  after  the  Spanifh  cuf- 
tom.     They  are  not  flimulated  by  the  goad,  but 

driven 
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driven   by   a  whip;    and  arc  dire&ed    by   twoB 
drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  carri- 
ages, mules  are  employed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thefe 
are  faddled  after  a  fimplcr  method  than  in  Europe, 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  flrength.  A  mat  is  fixed 
on  their  back,  to  which  two  hooks  are  fufpended 
on  each  fide,  the  firft  that  are  cafually  met  with 
in  the  woods.  Thus  equipped,  they  carry,  at 
mod,  half  the  weight  that  European  horfes  can 
bear,  and  go  over  but  half  the  ground  in  the  fame 
time. 

The  pace  of  their  horfes  is  not  fo  flow  :  they 
have  preferved  fomething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire, 
and  docility  of  thofe  of  Andalufia,  from  which 
they  derived  their  pedigree  ;  but  their  flrength  is 
not  aniwerable  to  their  fpirit.  It  is  neceflary  to 
breed  a  great  number  of  them,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  fervice  which  might  be  had  from  a 
fmaller  number  in  Europe.  Three  or  four  of  them 
mud  be  harneiTed  to  very  light  carriages  ufed  by 
indolent  people  for  making  excurfions,  which  they 
call  journeys;  but  which  with  us  would  only  be 
an  airing. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  animals  in  the  iflands 
might  have  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  dimi- 
nished, if  care  had  been  taken  to  renew  them  by 
a  foreign  race.  Stallions  brought  from  colder  or 
warmer  countries,  would  in  fome  degree  have 
corrected  the  influence  of  the  climate,  food,  and 
rearing.  With  the  mares  of  the  country  they 
would  have  produced  a  new  race  far  fuperior,  as 
they  would  have  come  from  a  climate  different 
from  that  into  which  they  were  imported. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  fimple  an  idea 
fhould  never  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  plant- 
ers ;  and  that  there  has  been  no  legiilature  at- 
tentive enough  to  it's  interefls,   to  iiibftitme  in 

it's 
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BOO  Kit's  fettlements  the  bifon  to  the  common  ox. 
t  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  animal, 
muft  recollect  that  the  bifon  has  a  fofter  and 
brighter  fkin,  a  difpofition  lefs  dull  and  ftupid 
than  our  bullock,  and  a  quicknefs  and  docility 
far  fuperior.  It  is  fwift  in  running,  and  when 
mounted  can  fupply  the  place  of  a  horfe.  It 
thrives  as  well  in  fouthern  countries,  as  the  ox 
that  we  employ  loves  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
This  (pedes  is  known  only  in  the  eaftern  iflands, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  Africa.  If  cuflom  had 
lefs  influence  than  it  commonly  has,  even  over 
the  wifeM:  governments,  they  would  have  been 
fenfible  that  this  ufeful  animal  was  Angularly  well 
adapted  to  the  great  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  export  i-t,  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  from  the  Gold  Coafl,  or  the 
coaft  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  planters,  one  inBarbadoes,  the  other 
in  St.  Domingo,  equally  ftricken  with  the  weak- 
nefs  of  thofe  animals,  which,  according  to  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom,  were  employed  in  drawing  and 
carrying,  endeavoured  to  fubftitute  the  camel  to 
them.  This  experiment,  formerly  tried  without 
fuccefs  in  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  fucceed 
better  here,  nor  was  it  pofTible  it  fhould.  It  is. 
well  known,  that  though  a  native  of  hot  coun- 
tries, it  dreads  exceflive  heat,  and  can  as  little 
thrive  as  propagate  under  the  burning  fky  of  the 
torrid  zone,  as  in  the  temperate  ones.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  tried  the  buffalo. 

The  buffalo  is  a  very  dirty  animal,  and  of  a 
fierce  difpofition.  It's  caprices  are  fudden  and  fre- 
quent. It's  fkin  is  firm,  light,  and  almoft  impe- 
netrable, and  it's  horn  ferviceable  for  many  pur- 
pofes.  It's  flefh  is  black  and  hard,  and  disagree- 
able to  the  tafte  and  fmell.  The  milk  of  the  fe- 
male is  not  fo  fweet,  but  much  more  copious  than 

that 
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that  of  the  cow.  Reared  like  the  ox,  to  which  it  E 
hatha  ftriking  refemblance,  it  greatly  ill  rpa  lies  it 
in  ftrcngth  and  fwiftnefs.  Two  buffaloes  yoked 
to  a  waggon  by  means  of  a  ring  palled  through 
their  nofr,  will  draw  as  much  as  four  of  the  flout- 
ed bullocks,  and  in  ie(s  than  half  the  time.  They 
owe  this  double  fuperiority  to  the  advantage  of 
having  longer  legs,  and  a  more  confiderable  bulk 
of  body,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  employed 
in  drawing,  becaufe  they  naturally  carry  their  head 
and  neck  low.  As  this  animal  is  originally  a  na- 
tive of  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  larger,  ftronger, 
and  more  manageable  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  country  it  is  in,  it  cannot  ever  have  been 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  fervice  in 
the  Caribbee  lflands,  and  have  propagated  happily 
there.  This  is  highly  probable,  especially  fince 
the  fuccefsfui  experiments  that  have  been  made  of 
it  at  Guiana. 

Indolence,  and  old  eftablimed  cufloms,  which 
have  hindered  the  propagation  of  domeftic  ani- 
mals, have  no  lefs  impeded  the  fuccefs  of  trans- 
planting vegetables.  Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
have  been  fucceffively  carried  to  the  iflands.  Thofe 
that  have  not  died,  are  fome  wild  docks,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.  The 
gtcated  part  have  degenerated  very  fad,  becaufe 
they  have  been  exp ofed  to  a  very  ftrong  vegeta- 
tion, ever  lively,  and  conflantly  quickened  by 
the  copious  dews  of  the  night,  and  the  flrong 
heats  of  the  day,  which  are  the  two  grand  prin- 
ciples of  fertility.  Perhaps  an  intelligent  ob- 
ferver  would  have  known  how  to  profit  from 
thefe  circurn fiances,  and  have  been  able  to  raife 
tolerable  fruit;  but  fuch  men  are  not  found  in 
the  colonies,  if  our  kitchen  herbs  have  fuceeeded 
better-  if  they  are  always  fpnnging  up  again, 
ever  green,  and  ripe  ;  the  reafon  is,  that  they  had 

not 
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BOOK  net  to   firuggle  againft  the  climate,  where  they 
XI-     were    ailified    by  a  moid:    and    clammy   earth, 
v"""~v      '  which  is  proper  for  them  ;    and  becaufe  they  re- 
quired no  trouble.     The  labour  of  the  (laves  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  more  ufeful  pro- 
ductions. 
The  flaves      *j*he  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men 
ployedfirft  are  dire&ed  towards  thofe  objects  that  are   indif- 
to  get  their  penfable   to   the   prefervation  of    their   wretched 
fubfift-      exiftence.     Before  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  po- 
Rich  pro-  tatoes  and  yams  grew  without  labour,  in  the  midft 
du&ions    0f  tr3e  forefts.     The  potatoe  is  a  fpeciesof  convol- 
wards'ex-  vulus,  which   grows  up  gradually  ;    the  leaves  of 
peeled       which  are  alternate,  angular,  and  cordiform  ;  and 
them         ^ts  ^ower  refembles  in  figure,  and  in  the  number 
of   it's  parts,  that  of  the   ordinary  convolvulus. 
The  ftem  of  the  yam  is  climbing,   herbaceous, 
furnifhed  with  oppofite  or  alternate  leaves,  cut  in 
the  fhape  of  a  heart,  and  which  fhoot  forth  from 
their  axillae  cluflers  of  male  flowers  on  one  item, 
and  female  ones  upon  another,  each  provided  with 
one  calix  that  hath  fix  divifions.     The  male  flow- 
ers  have  fix  ftamina.     The  piftil  of  the  female 
flowers  is  furmounted  with  three  (tyles.     It  adheres 
to  the  calix,  and   becomes,  along  with  it,  a  clofe 
capfula,  with  three   cells  filled    with   t\*o    feeds. 
Thefe  plants,  which  are  fufficiently  multiplied  by 
nature  alone  for  the  fubfiftence  of  a  fmall  number 
of  favages,    mufl  have   been  cultivated,  v/hen  it 
became  neceffary  to  feed  a  more  confiderable  popu- 
lation.    This  was  accordingly  refolved  upon,  and 
other  plants  were  joined  to  them,  drawn  from  the 
country  itfelf  of  the  new  cpji fume rs. 

Africa  hath  furnimea  the  iflands  with  a  fhrub, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four 
years,  and  is  ufeful  throughout  it's  whole  durati- 
on. It's  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  fmaller  elon- 
gated leaves,  united  on  one  common  petal.  It's 
i  ftawers, 
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flowers,  which  are  yellowim,  and  irregular,  as  b 
thole  of  leguminous  plains,  are  difpofed  in  cluf- 
ters  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  bears 
pods,  which  contain  a  number  of  a  kind  of  pea, 
which  is  very  wholefome  and  very  nourifhing. 
This  fhrub  is  called  the  Angola  pea.  Jt  flou- 
rifhes  equally  in  lands  naturally  barren,  and  in. 
thofe  the  falts  of  which  have  been  exhauded.  For 
this  reafon,  the  bed  managers  among  the  colonics 
never  fail  to  low  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their  es- 
tates, which  in  other  hands  would  remain  unculti- 
vated. 

The  mod  valuable  prefent,  however,  which  the 
iflands  have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc. 
Mod  hidorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a  na- 
tive of  America.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
foundation  this  opinion  is  fupported,  though 
pretty  generally  received.  But  were  the  truth  of 
it  demondrated,  the  Caribbee  Iflands  would  yet 
dand  indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans, 
who  imported  it  thither  along  with  the  Africans, 
who  fed  upon  ir.  Before  our  invafions,  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  continent  of  America  and 
thefe  ifles  was  fo  trifling,  that  a  production  of 
the  continent  might  be  unknown  in  the  Archipe- 
lago of  the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  favages  who  offered  our  firft  navigators  bana- 
nas, yams,  and  potatoes,  offered  them  no  ma- 
nioc ;  that  the  Caribs  in  Dominica  arid  St.  Vin- 
cent had  it  from  us  ;  that  the  character  of  the  la- 
vages did  not  render  them  fit  to  conduct  a  cul- 
ture requiring  fo  much  attention  ;  that  this  cul- 
ture can  only  be  carried  on  in  very  open  fields  ; 
and  that  in  the  forefts,  with  which  thefe  iflands 
were  overgrown,  there  were  no  clear  and  unin- 
cumbered i paces  of  ground  above  five-and-twenty 
toifes  fquare.  In  fhort,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  ufe  of  die  manioc  was  not  known  till  af- 
ter 
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BOOKter  the  arrival  of  the  Negroes;  and  that  from 
time  immemorial  it  hath  conftituted  the  principal 
food  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 

However  this  may  be,  the  manioc  is  a  plant 
which  is  propagated  by  flips.     It  is  fet  in  furrows 
that  are  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled 
with   the   fame  earth  that   has  been  digged  out. 
Tbefe  furrows  are  at  the  diflance  of  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.     The  fhrub  rifes  a  little 
above  fix  feet,  and   it's  trunk  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  arm.     Jn  proportion  as  it  grows,  the 
lower  leaves  fall  off,   leaving  a  femicircular  im- 
preflion  on  the  flem,  and  only  a  few  remain  to- 
wards the   top;  it's  wood  is  tender  and  brittle. 
They  are  always  alternate,  and   deeply  cut  into 
feveral  lobes.     The  extremity  of  the  branches  is 
terminated  by  clufters  of  male  and  female  flowers 
blended  together.      The  calix  of  the   firfl  is  in 
five  divifions,  and  contains  ten  (lamina ;  that  of 
the  feeond  is  compofed  of  five  pieces.     The  piftil 
which  they    furround  is   furmounted  with   three 
hairy  ftyles,   and   become  a  rough  capfula,  with 
three  divifions,  filled  with  three  feeds.     There  is 
no  part  of  the  plant  ufeful,  except  the  root,  which 
is  tuberofe,  and  at  the  end  of  eight   months,  or 
more,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  radifh.     There 
are  feveral  varieties  of  them  diftinguifhed,  which 
differ  in   their   bulk,  their  colour,  and  the  time 
they  take  in  coming  to  maturity.     This  is  a  deli- 
cate plant,  and  the  culture   of  it  is  laborious ;  it 
is  incommoded  by   the  vicinity  of  every  kind  of 
herb,  and  it  requires  a  dry  and  light  foil. 

When  the  roots  have  acquired  their  proper  fize 
and  maturity,  they  are  plucked  up,  and  undergo 
various  preparations,  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
food  of  man.  Their  firft  fkin  mud  be  fcraped, 
they  mud    be   wafhed,    grated,    and    afterwards 

put 
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put  into  a  prefs  to  extract  the  juice,  which  is  con-B  O  o  K 
iidered  as  a  very  active  poifon.  Any  thing  that  v_j^b 
might  remain  of  the  venomous  principles  they 
contained,  is  completely  evaporated  by  roafting. 
When  they  do  not  yield  any  more  fmoke,  they 
are  taken  off  the  iron  plate  ufed  for  this  operati- 
on, and  fuffered  to  cool. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated  and  reduced  into 
little  grains  by  roafting,  is  called  flour  of  mani- 
oc. The  pafte  of  manioc  is  called  cafTava,  which 
hath  been  converted  into  a  cake  by  roafting, 
without  ftirring  it.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  eac 
as  much  cafTava  as  flour  of  manioc,  becaufe  the 
former  is  lefs  roafted.  Both  keep  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  nourifhing,  but  a  little  difficult  of 
digeftion.  Though  this  food  feems  atfirft  infipid, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  white  people  who  have 
been  born  in  thefe  iflands,  who  prefer  it  to  the 
beft  wheat.  Moft  of  the  Spaniards  in  general  ufe 
it  conftantly.  The  French  feed  their  flaves  with 
it.  The  other  European  nations,  who  have  fettlc- 
ments  in  the  iflands,  are  little  acquainted  with 
the  manioc.  It  is  from  North  America  that  thefe 
colonies  receive  their  fubfiftence ;  fo  that  if  by 
any  accident,  which  may  very  poilibly  take  place, 
their  connections  with  this  fertile  country  were 
interrupted  but  for  four  months,  they  would  be 
expofed  to  perifh  by  famine.  An  avidity  that 
hath  no  bounds,  makes  the  colonifts  of  the  iflands 
infenfible  of  this  imminent  danger.  All,  at  lead 
the  greater  part,  find  their  advantage  in  turning 
the  whole  induftry  of  their  Haves  towards  thole 
productions  which  are  the  objects  of  commerce. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  indigo,  cochineal,  co- 
coa, arnotto,  cotton,  coffee,  and  fugar.  We  have 
mentioned  the  three  firft  in  the  hiftory  of  the  re- 
gions under  the  dominion  of  Caftile  \  and  we  will 
now  defcribe  the  reft. 

2,  The 
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K  The  arnotto  is  a  red  dye,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards achiote,  into  which  they  dip  the  white 
Of  the  wool,  whatever  colour  they  intend  to  give  to  it. 
culture  of  The  tree  that  yields  this  dye  is  as  high,  and  more 
amotto.     bu(hy  than   the  p]um_tree.      jt    nath  a   reddifh 

bark  -r  it's  leaves  are  large,  alternate,  cordiform, 
and  fnpplied  at  their  bale  with  two  ftipulse  or 
membranes,  which  fall  off  early.  The  flowers, 
difpofed  in  clutters,  have  a  calix  of  five  divifions, 
and  ten  petals  of  a  flight  purple  colour,  Hve  of 
which  are  internal,  and  fmaller.  They  are  found, 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  {lamina,  under  the 
piftil,  which  is  crowned  with  a  finglc  ftyle.  The 
fruit  is  a  capfula  of  a  deep  red  colour,  (fuck  with 
loft  points,  wide  at  it's  bafe,  and  narrowed  at  the 
top.  It  opens  longitudinally  into  two  great 
valves,  furnifhed  internally  with  a  longitudinal 
receptacle,  covered  with  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are 
done  over  with  a  red  fubftance,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  them,  and  which  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  arnotto.  This  tree  flowers,  and  bears 
fruit  twice  a  year. 

As  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  pods  which 
each  duller  contains  opens  of  itfelf,  the  reft  may 
be  gathered.  All  the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken 
out,  and  thrown  direclly  into  large  troughs  full 
of  water.  When  the  fermentation  begins,  the 
feeds  mud  be  ftrongly  ftirred  up  with  wooden 
fpatulas,  till  the  arnotto  be  entirely  taken  off. 
The  whole  is  then  poured  into  fieves  made  of 
rufhes,  which  retain  all  the  folid  parts,  and  let 
out  a  thick,  reddifh,  and  fetid  liquor,  into  iron 
coppers  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  it  boils,  the 
fcum  is  fkimmed  off,  and  kept  in  large  pans. 
When  the  liquor  yields  no  more  fcum,  it  is 
thrown  away  asufelefs,  and  the  fcum  poured  back 
into  the  copper. 

The 
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The  fcum,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  orB  o  O  K 
twelve  hours,  mu ft  be  conftantly  ftirred  with  a  *l- 
wooden  fpatula,  to  prevent  it's  flicking  to  the' 
copper,  or  turning  black.  When  it  is  boiled 
enough,  and  fomewhat  hardened,  it  is  fpread  up- 
on boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made  up  into  cakes 
of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the  whole 
proceis  is  finished. 

The  cotton  fhrub,  that  fupplies  oilr  manuFac-  Cultiva- 
tures,  requires  a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and   thrives  tio.n  of 
beft    in  grounds   that    have  already  been  tilled.00 
Not  but  that  the  plant  appears  to  thrive  better  in 
frefh  lands,  than   in  thole  which   are  exhaufted  ; 
but  while  it    produces   more   wood,  it   bears  leis 
fruit. 

An  eaftern  expofition  is  fitted  for  it.  The  cul- 
ture of  it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  conti- 
nues during  the  flrft  fpring  rains.  Holes  are 
made  at  (even  or  eight  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown  in.  When  they 
are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all 
the  ftems  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three  of 
the  ftrongeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Auguft.  This  precaution  is  the  more  ne~ 
cerTary,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the 
fecond  pruning  ;  and  if  the  fhrub  were  differed  to 
grow  more  than  four  feet  high,  the  crops  would 
not  be  greater,  nor  the  fruit  io  eafily  gathered. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive,  if  great  at- 
tention be  not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  which 
grow  about  it.  Frequent  rains  will  promote  it's 
growth,  but  they  muft  not  be  incelfant.  Dry 
weather  is  particularly  necelfary  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  which  is  the  time  of  gathering 
the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  di (coloured 
and  fpotted. 

In  order  to  renew  this  fhrub,  it  is  cut  every 
two  or  three  years  down   to  the  root,  which  pro- 

Vol.  IV.  M  duces 
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BOOK  duces  fcveral  fprigs.  Leaves  grow  upon  them, 
tj^1'  with  from  three  to  five  lobes,  alternately  difpofed 
upon  the  (terns,  and  accompanied  with  two  fti- 
pulae.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months,  there 
appear  fome  yellow  flowers,  ftreaked  with  red,  ra- 
ther large,  and  refembling  the  mallow  flower  in 
the  ftrudture  and  the  number  of  their  parts. 
The  piftil,  placed  in  the  middle,  becomes  a  pod, 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  with  three  or  four 
cells.  Each  tell,  on  burfting,  exhibits  feveral 
roundifh  feeds,  furrounded  with  a  white  kind  of 
wadding,  which  is  the  cotton,  properly  fo  called. 
This  burfting  of  the  fruit  indicates  it's  maturity, 
and  the  time  proper  for  gathering  it. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  mufl  be 
picked  out  from  the  wool.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a  cotton- mill,  which  is  an  engine  compofed  of 
two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  eighteen  feet  long, 
eighteen  lines  in  circumference,  and  fluted  two 
lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  more  diftance  between  them  than  is 
necefiary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end 
is  a  kind  of  little  millftone,  which  being  put  in 
motion  with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  di- 
rections. They  feparate  the  cotton,  and  throw 
out  the  feed  contained  in  it. 
CultWa-  The  coffee  tree,  originally  the  produce  of 
coffee.  Arabia,  where  nature,  fcantily  fupplying  the  ne- 
ceifaries  of  life,  fcatters  it's  luxuries  with  a  lavifh 
hand,  was  long  the  favourite  plant  of  that  for- 
tunate country.  The  unfuccefsful  attempts  made 
by  the  Europeans  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try fteeped  the  fruit  in  boiling  water,  or  dried  it 
in  the  oven  before  they  fold  it,  in  order  to  fe- 
enre  to  themfelves  a  trade  from  which  they  de- 
rived molt  of  their  wealth.  This  opinion  ftill 
prevailed,  till  the  tree  itfelf  had  been  conveyed  to 
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Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon,  BOOK 
and  to  Surinam,  when  it  was  demonflrated  from  ,    XI* 
experience,    that  the   feed  of  the  coffee- tree,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  plants,  wiil   never   come 
to  any  thing,    unlefs  it    be  put    frefh   into   the 
ground. 

Thjs  tree,  which  flourishes  only  in  thofe  cli- 
mates where  the  winters  are  extremely  mild,  hath 
fmooth,  entire,  oval  leaves,  and  iharp  like  thofc 
of  the  laurel ;  they  are,  moreover,  oppofite,  and 
feparate  at  their  bafe  by  an  intermediate  fcale. 
The  flowers,  difpofed  in  rings,  have  a  white  corol- 
la, refembling  that  of  jelTmine,  charged  with  five 
ftamina,  and  bearing  themfelves  upon  the  piftil, 
which  being  inclofed  in  a  calix  of  five  divifions, 
becomes  along  with  it  a  berry,  which  is  at  firfc 
green,  and  afterwards  reddifh,  of  the  fize  of  a 
imall  cherry,  and  filled  with  two  kernels,  or 
beans,  of  a  hard,  and  as  it  were  horny  fubftance. 
Thefe  kernels,  which  are  externally  convex,  and 
flattened  and  furrowed  on  the  fide  where  they 
touch  each  other,  yield,  when  they  have  been 
roafted  and  reduced  to  powder,  a  very  agreeable 
infufion,  fit  to  keep  off  deep,  and  the  ufe  of 
which,  anciently  adopted  in  Afia,  hath  been  in- 
fenfibly  fpread  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  bell  and  higheft  priced  coffee  is  always  that 
which  comes  from  Arabia  j  but  the  illands  of 
America,  and  the  coafts  of  this  New  World, 
which  cultivate  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, fnrnifh  a  much  greater  quantity.  It  is  net 
equally  good  every  where.  That  which  grows 
in  a  favourable  foil,  and  in  an  eaflcrh  expofure, 
which  enjoys  the  frefhnefs  of  the  dews  and  of  the 
rains,  and  which  is  rifteried  by  a  moderate  hear,  is 
fupcrior  to  any  other, 

M'2  The 
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BOOK  The  coffee  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  holes  of 
XI-  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  at  intervals  of  fix, 
feven,  eight,  or  nine  feet,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil  They  would  naturally  grow  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  exceed  five,  in  order  that  their  fruit 
may  be  conveniently  gathered.  When  thus  crop- 
ped, they  fpread  their  branches  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  intermix  with  each  other. 

Sometimes  this  tree  rewards  the  labours  of  the 
cultivator  as  early  as  the  third  year,  and  at  other 
times  only  at  the  fifth  or  fixth.  Sometimes  it 
doth  not  produce  a  pound  of  coffee,  and  at  other 
times  it  yields  as  much  as  three  or  four  pounds. 
In  fome  places  it  does  not  lafl  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  and  in  others  five-and- twenty  or 
thirty.  Thefe  variations  depend  much  upon  the 
ibil  on  which  it  is  planted. 

The  coffee  of  America  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  a  (late  of  imperfection,  which  brought  it 
into  difgrace.  No  care  was  taken  of  it ;  but  this 
negligence  hath  gradually  diminifhed.  It  is  only 
after  having  been  weli  warned,  and  deprived  of 
it's  gum,  and  after  having  received  all  neceffary 
preparations,  that  it  is  at  prefent  carried  to  the 
mill. 

This  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers, 
furnifbed  with  plates  of  iron  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter.  Thefe  are 
moveable,  and  are  made  to  approach  a  third, 
which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call  the  chops. 
Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which  the 
coffee  is  put,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  (tripped  of  it's 
ikin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen 
by  the  form  of  it,  after  it  hath  undergone  this 
operation,  being  flat  on  one  fide,  and  round  on 
the  other.     From  this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs 
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fievc,  where  the  fkin  drops  between  the  wires,  B  O  o  K 
while  the  fruit  Aides  over  them  into  bafkets,  t  XI 
placed  ready  to  receive  it.  it  is  then  thrown 
into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  where  it  (oaks  for  one 
night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  warned.  When 
the  whole  is  finifhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put 
into  another  machine,  which  is  called  the  peel- 
ing  mill.  This  is  a  wooden  grinder,  which  is 
turned  vertically  upon  it's  trendle  by  a  mule  or 
a  horfe.  In  palling  over  the  dried  coffee,  it  takes 
off  the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
thin  fkin,  that  detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  as  it 
grows  dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  mill,  to  be  winnowed  in  an- 
other, which  is  called  the  winnowing  mill.  This 
machine  is  provided  with  four  pieces  of  tin,  fixed 
upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by  a  flave  with 
confiderable  force ;  and  the  wind  that  is  made  by 
the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee  of  all 
the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after- 
wards put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  happen  to  remain,  are  fe- 
parated  by  the  Negroes.  After  thefe  operations 
the  coffee  is  fit  for  fale. 

The  price  of  this  berry  was  at  firfl:  very 
trifling.  The  exceilive  pallion  that  all  Europe 
took  lor  it  raifed  it's  value  exceedingly  :  and  for 
that  reafon  it's  cultivation  was  carried  on  with 
great  alacrity,  after  the  peace  of  1763.  The  pro- 
duce foon  exceeded  the  confumption,  and  for  fe- 
veral  years  pad  all  the  planters  have  been  ruined. 
They  will  not  recover  till  after  a  proper  equili- 
brium hath  been  eftablifhed ;  and  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fix  the  period  of  this  happy  re- 
volution. 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  is  a  kind  of 
rctd,  which  commonly  rites  eight  or  nine  feet, 
and  fometimes  higher,  according    to  the  nature 

of 
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B  O  O  Kof  the  foil.  It's  moft  common  diameter  is  of  one 
"r  .  inch.  It  is  covered  with  a  rind,  which  is  not 
very  hard,  and  contains  a  kind  of  pulp,  more  or 
lets  compact,  full  of  a  fweet  and  vifcid  juice.  It 
is  interfe&ed  at  intervals  with  joints,  from  which 
originate  leaves,  that  are  long,  narrow,  (harp  at 
their  edges,  and  fulcated  at  their  bafis.  The 
lower  ones  fall  off  as  the  item  grows.  This  is 
terminated  by  a  filky  pannicle,  of  a  confiderable 
fize,  every  flower  of  which  hath  three  (lamina  and 
one  fmgle  feed,  covered  with  a  two-leaved  calix, 
with  a  fhaggy  furface. 

This  plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  the  ear- 
lied  antiquity  in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and 
Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, it  became  known  in  Sicily,  from  whence  it 
paffed  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain.  It 
was  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries.  From  thefe  iflands  it  was  brought  into 
the  New  Word,  where  it  fucceeded  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  indigenous  there. 

All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such 
as  are  rich  and  ftrong,  low  and  marfhy,  envi- 
roned with  woods,  or  lately  cleared,  however 
large  and  tall  the  canes  may  be,  produce  only  a 
juice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a  bad  quality, 
difficult  to  be  boiled,  purified,  and  preferved. 
Canes  planted  in  a  ground  where  they  foon  meet 
with  foft  (lone  or  rock,  have  but  a  very  fhort 
duration,  and  yield  but  little  fugar.  A  light, 
porous,  and  deep  foil,  is  by  nature  mod  favour- 
able to  this  production. 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to 
prepare  a  large  field  ±  to  make  at  the  diftance  of 
three  feet  from  one  another,  furrows  eighteen 
inches  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fix  deep-,  to  lay 
in  thefe  two,  and  fometimes  three  flips  of  about 
a  foot  each,  taken  ft  cm   the  upper  part  of  the 
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cane,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  From  B 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  flips  iffues  a  Item,  wnich 
in  time  becomes  a  fugar  cane. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  toclear  it  conftantly  from 
the  weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it. 
This  labour  only  continues  for  fix  months.  The 
canes  then  are  fufficiently  thick  and  near  one  ano- 
ther to  deftroy  every  thing  that  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  fertility.  They  are  commonly  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  are  feldom 
cut  at  any  other  time. 

From  the  flock  of  thefe  iffue  fuckers,  which 
are  in  their  turn  cut  fifteen  months  after.  This 
fecond  cutting  yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of 
the  firfl.  The  planters  fometimes  make  a  third 
cutting,  and  even  a  fourth,  which  are  always  fao 
ceflively  lefs,  however  good  the  foil  may  be.  No- 
thing, therefore,  but  want  of  hands  for  planting 
afrefh,  can  oblige  a  planter  to  expect  more  than 
two  crops  from  his  cane. 

•  These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies 
at  the  fame  time.  In  the  Danifh,  Spanifh,  and 
Dutch  fettlemcnts,  they  begin  in  January  and 
continue  till  October.  This  method  doth  not 
imply  any  fixed  feafon  for  the  maturity  of  the 
fugar-cane.  The  plant,  however,  like  others, 
muft  have  it's  progrefs  ;  and  it  hath  been  juflly 
obferved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  It  muft  necefTarily  fol- 
low, from  the  cuflom  thefe  nations  have  adopted 
of  continuing  to  gather  their  crops  for  ten  months 
without  intermiflion,  that  they  cut  fome  canes 
which  are  not  ripe  enough,  and  others  that  are 
too  ripe,  and  then  the /ruit  hath  not  the  requifite 
qualities.  The  time  of  gathering  them  fliouid  b« 
at  a  fixed  feafon,  and  probably  the  months  of 
March  and  April  are  the  fittefl  for  it  j  becaufe  all 
fche  fweet  fruits  are  ripe  at  that  time,  while  the 
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BOO  Kfour  ones  do  not  arrive  to  a  (late  of  maturity  till 
XI-      the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

The  Englifh  cut  their  canes  in  March  and 
April ;  but  they  are  not  induced  to  do  this  bn  ac- 
count of  their  ripenefs.  The  drought  that  pre- 
vails in  their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which  fall 
in  September  necefTary  to  their  planting;  and  as 
the  canes  are  eighteen  months  in  growing,  this 
period  always  brings  them  to  the  precife  point  of 
maturity. 

In  order  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  canes,  when 
cut,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  other  wife  it  would  turn  four,  they  are  palTed 
between  two  cylinders  of  iron,  or  copper,  placed 
perpendicularly  on  an  immoveable  table.  The 
motion  of  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by  an  hori- 
zontal wheel  turned  by  oxen,  or  horfes;  but  in 
water-mills  this  horizontal  wheel  derives  it's  move- 
ment from  a  perpendicular  one,  the  circumference 
of  which  meeting  a  current  of  water,  receives  an 
imprefnon  which  turns  it  upon  it's  axis  :  this  mo- 
tion is  from  right  to  left,  if  the  current  of  wa- 
ter ftrike  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  ;  from  left 
to  right,  if  it  ftrike  the  lower  part. 

From  the  refervoir,  where  the  juice  of  the  cane 
is  received,  it  falls  into  a  boiler  where  thofe  par- 
ticles or  water  are  made  to  evaporate  that  are  mod 
eafily  feparated.  This  liquor  is  poured  into  ano- 
ther boiler,  where  a  moderate  fire  makes  it  throw 
up  it's  nrft  fcum.  When  it  has  loft  it's  clammy 
conhftence  it  is  made  to  run  into  a  third  boiler, 
where  it  throws  up  much  more  fcum  by  means  of 
an  increafed  degree  of  heat.  It  then  receives  the 
laft  boiling  in  a  fourth  cauldron,  the  fire  of  which 
is  three  times  ftronger  than  the  firft. 

This  laft  fire  determines  the  fuccefs  of  the  pro- 
cefs.  If  it  hath  been  well  managed,  the  fugar 
forms  cryftais  that  are  larger  or  fmaller,  more  or 

lefs 
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lefs  bright,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefsB  OOK 
quantity  of  oil  they  abound  with.  If  the  fire  hath  XI* 
been  too  violent,  the  fubftance  is  reduced  to  a 
black  and  charcoal  extract,  which  cannot  produce 
any  more  eiTential  fait.  If  the  fire  hath  been  too 
moderate,  there  remains  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  extraneous  oils,  which  (tain  the  fugar,  and 
render  it  thick  and  blackifh ;  fo  that  when  it  is 
to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  becaufe 
the  fpaces  which  thefe  oils  filled  up,  remain 
empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fugar  is  cool,  it  is  poured  into 
earthen  vefiels  of  a  conic  figure  •  the  bale  of  the 
cone  is  open,  and  it's  top  hath  a  hole,  through 
which  the  water  is  carried  ofTthat  hath  not  formed 
any  cryilals.  This  is  called  the  fyrup.  After  this 
water  hath  flowed  through,  the  raw  fugar  remains, 
which  is  rich,  brown,  and  fait. 

The  greatefr,  part  of  the  iflands  leave  to  the 
Europeans  the  care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  pre- 
parations which  are  necefifary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 
This  practice  fpares  the  expence  of  large  build- 
ings, leaves  them  more  Negroes  to  employ  in  agri- 
culture allows  them  to  make  their  cultures  with- 
out any  interruption  for  two  or  three  months  toge- 
ther, and  employs  a  greater  number  of  fhips  for 
exportation. 

The  French  planters  alone  have  thought  it  their 
intereft  to  manage  their  fugars  in  a  different  man- 
ner. To  whatever  degree  of  exa&nefs  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane  may  be  boiled,  there  always  re- 
mains an  infinite  number  of  foreign  particles  at- 
tached to  the  falts  of  the  fugar,  to  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  what  lees  are  to  wine.  Thefe  give  it  a 
dead  colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tartar,  of  which  they 
endeavour  to  deprive  it,  by  an  operation  called 
earthing.  This  confifts  in  putting  again  the  raw 
fugars  into  a  new  earthen  vefTcl,  in  every  refpect 

fiRitlar 
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BOOK  fimilar  to  that  we  have  mentioned.  The  furface 
XI-  t  of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cone,  is  then  covered  with  a  white 
marl,  on  which  water  is  poured.  In  filtering  it 
through  this  marl,  the  water  carries  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  a  calcareous  earth,  which  it  finds  upon  the 
different  faline  particles,  when  this  earth  meets 
with  oily  fubftances  to  which  it  is  united.  This 
water  is  afterwards  drained  off  through  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  fecond  fyrup 
is  procured,  which  they  call  melaiTes,  and  which 
is  lb  much  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar 
was  finer ;  that  is,  contained  lefs  extraneous  oil : 
for  then  the  calcareous  earth,  diffolved  by  the 
water,  panes  alone,  and  carries  with  it  all  it's 
acrid  particles. 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  Iaft  prepara- 
tion, which  is  effected  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the 
evaporating  of  the  moifture  with  which  the  falts 
are  impregnated  during  the  procefs  of  earthing.  \a 
order  to  do  this,  the  fugar  is  taken  in  it's  whole 
form  out  of  the  conical  veilel  of  earth,  and  convey- 
ed into  a  ftovc  which  receives  from  an  iron  furnace 
a  gentle  and  gradual  heat,  where  it  is  left  till  the 
fugar  is  become  very  dry,  which  commonly  hap^ 
pens  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Though  the  expence  which  this  procefs  re- 
quires, be  in  general  ufelefs,  fince  the  earthed  fu- 
gar is  commonly  refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  raw  fugar ;  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  ifiands,  however,  who  are  able  to  pu- 
rify their  fugars  in  this  manner,  generally  take 
this  trouble.  To  a  nation  whofe  navy  is  weak, 
this  method  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  en- 
ables it  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  it's  own 
mother-country  the  mofl  valuable  cargoes  with  a 
lefs  number  of  fliips  than  if  only  raw  fugars  were 
fcnt. 
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One  may  judge  from  the  fpecies  of  fugars,  but  BOOK 
much  better  from  that  which  has  undergone  the  t  J&^ 
earthing,  of  what  fort  of  falts  it  is  compofed.  If 
the  foil,  where  the  cane  hath  been  planted,  be  hard, 
ftony,  and  Hoping,  the  falts  will  be  white,  angular, 
and  the  grain  very  large.  If  the  foil  be  marly,  the 
colour  will  be  the  fame ;  but  the  granulations,  be- 
ing cut  on  fewer  fides,  will  reflect  lefs  light.  If 
the  foil  be  rich  and  fpungy,  the  granulations  will 
be  nearly  fpherical,  the  colour  will  be  dufky,  the 
fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger,  without  any  une- 
qual feel.  This  lafl  kind  of  fugar  is  confidered  as 
the  word. 

Whatever  maybe  the  reafon,  thofe  places 
that  have  a  northern  afpec?t  produce  the  befl  fugar  • 
and  marly  grounds  yield  the  greater!:  quantity. 
The  preparations  which  the  fugar  that  grows  in 
thefe  kinds  of  foil  require,  are  lefs  tedious  and 
troublefome  than  thofe  which  the  fugar  requires 
that  is  produced  in  a  rich  land.  But  thefe  obferva- 
*  tions  admit  of  infinite  variety,  the  inveftigation  of 
which  is  properly  the  province  of  chy  mills,  or  fpe- 
culative  planters. 

Beside  fugar,  the  cane  furnifhes  fyrup,  the  va- 
lue of  which  is  only  a  twelfth  of  that  of  the  price  of 
fugars.  The  bed  fyrup  is  that  which  runs  from 
the  firfl  veffel  into  the  fecond,  when  the  raw  fugar 
is  made.  It  is  compofed  of  the  grofier  particles, 
which  carry  along  with  them  the  falts  of  fugar, 
whether  it  contain  or  feparate  them  in  it's  paf- 
fage.  The  fyrup  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is 
more  bitter,  and  lefs  in  quantity,  is  formed  by  the 
water  which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy 
particles  of  the  fugar  when  it  is  warned.  By  means 
of  fire,  fome  fugar  is  befidcs  extradted  from  the 
firfl  fyrup,  which,  after  this  operation,  is  of  teis 
value  than  the  fecond. 

Both 
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K  Both  thefr  kinds  are  carried  into  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of  but- 
ter and  fugar.  In  North  America  they  make  the 
fame  ufe  of  them,  where  they  are  further  employed 
to  give  fermentation  and  an  agreeable  tafte  to  a  li- 
quor called  Pr«/},  which  is  only  an  infufion  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree. 

This  fyrup  is  ftill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fecret 
that  hath  been  difcovered  of  converting  it  by  diftil- 
larion,  into  a  fpirituous  liquor,  which  the  Englifh 
call  Rum^  and  the  French  Taffia.  This  procefs, 
which  is  very  fimple,  is  made  by  mixing  a  third 
part  of  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of  water.  When 
thefe  two  fubftances  have  fufficiently  fermented, 
which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  days,  they  are  put  into  a  clean  dill,  where 
the  diftillation  is  made  as  ufual.  The  liquor  that 
is  drawn  off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyrup 
employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  experi- 
ments and  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  one ;  but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable.  If  inflead  of  planting  canes  in  large 
fields,  the  ground  were  parcelled  out  into  divi- 
fions  of  fixiy  feet,  leaving  between  two  planted 
divjfions  a  fpace  of  land  uncultivated,  fuch  a  me- 
thod would  probably  be  attended  with  great  adv 
vantages.  Jn  the  modern  practice,  none  but  the 
canes  which  grow  on  the  borders  are  good,  and 
attain  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  Thofe  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  in  part  mifcarry,  and  ripen 
badly,  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  a  current  of 
air,  which  only  acts  by  it's  weight,  and  feldom  gets 
to  the  foot  of  thefe  canes,  that  are  always  covered 
with  the  leaves. 

In 
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In  this  new  fyftem  of  plantation,  thofe  portions  B  O  O  K. 
of  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated  would,  XI* 
be  molt  favourable  for  reproduction  ;  when  the 
crops  of  the  planted  divifions  had  been  made, 
which  in  their  turn  would  be  left  to  recover.  It  is 
probable  that  by  this  method  as  much  fugar 
might  be  obtained  as  by  the  prefent  practice  ;  with 
this  additional  advantage,  that  it  would  require 
fewer  flaves  to  cultivate  it.  One  may  judge  what 
the  cultivation  of  fugar  would  then  produce,  by 
what  it  now  yields,  notwithstanding  it's  imperfec- 
tions. 

On  a  plantation  fixed  on  a  good  ground,  and 
fufficiently  (locked  with  Negroes,  with  cattle,  and 
all  other  necefTaries,  two  men  will  cultivate  a  fquare 
of  canes,  that  is  a  hundred  geometrical  paces  in 
every  direction.  This  fquare  muft  yield  on  an 
average  fixty  quintals  of  raw  fugar.  The  common 
price  of  a  quintal  in  Europe  will  be  twenty  livres*, 
after  deducting  all  the  expences.  This  makes  an 
income  of  600  livres  -f-,  for  the  labour  of  each 
man.  One  hundred  and  fifty  livres  J,  to  which 
the  price  of  iyrup  and  rum  muft  be  added,  will 
defray  the  expences  of  cultivation  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
for  the  maintenance  ef  flaves,  for  their  lofs,  for 
their  diforders,  for  their  clothes,  for  repairing 
their  utenfils,  and  other  accidents.  The  net  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will  then  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  §.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  culture  productive  of  greater  emolu- 
ments. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  ftating  the  pro- 
duce below  it's  real  value,  becaufe  a  fquare  of 
canes  doth  not  employ  two  men.  But  thofe  who 
would  urge  fuch  an  objection  ought  to  obferve, 
that  the  making  of  fugar  requires  other  labours 

*ife.  8d.  +25!.  t&'$*'  §  18I.  15s. 

betide 
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BOO  Kbefide  thofe  of  merely  cultivating  it,  and  confe- 
^J^^j  quently  workmen  employed  elfewhere  than  in  the 
fields.  The  eflimate  and  compenfation  of  thefe 
different  kinds  of  fervice,  oblige  us  to  deduct  from 
the  produce  of  a  fquare  of  plantation,  the  expence 
of  maintaining  two  men. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  fugar  that  the 
iflands  fupply  their  planters  with  all  the  articles  of 
convenience  and  luxury.  They  draw  from  Eu- 
rope, flour,  liquors,  fait  provifions,  filks,  linens, 
hardware;  and  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for 
apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament,  convenience, 
and  even  luxury.  Their  confumptions  of  every 
kind  are  prodigious,  and  mull:  neceiTarily  influence 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greateft  part  of 
whom  are  rich  enough  to  fupport  them. 
Chamber  It  mould  feem  that  the  Europeans,  who  have 
™™e  Ea~  been  tranfplanted  into  the  American  iflands,  mutt 
fettled  in  no  lefs  have  degenerated  than  the  animals  which 
the  Ame-  they  carried  over  thither.  The  climate  acts  on  all 
iflands.  living  beings;  but  men  being  lefs  immediately 
fubject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  refill:  her  influence 
the  more,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  beings,  who 
act  for  themfelves.  The  ruff,  colonifts,  who  fet- 
tled in  the  Antilles,  corrected  the  activity  of  a  new- 
climate,  and  a  new  foil,  by  the  conveniences 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  from  a 
commerce  that  was  always  open  with  their  former 
country.  They  learnt  to  lodge  and  maintain 
themfelves  in  a  manner  the  beft  adapted  to  their 
change  of  fituation.  They  retained  the  cufloms  of 
their  education,  and  every  thing  that  could  agree 
with  the  natural  effects  of  the  air  they  breathed. 
With  thefe  they  carried  into  America  the  food  and 
cufloms  of  Europe,  and  familiarized  to  each  other 
beings  and  productions  which  nature  had  feparated 
by  an  interval  of  the  fame  extent  as  a  Zone.  But 
of  all  the  piimi live  cufloms,  the  molt  falutary,  per- 
haps. 
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haps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the  two  BOOK 
races  by  intermarriages.  XI. 

All  nations,  even  the  lead  civilized,  have  pro- 
fcribed  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of 
the  fame  family  ;  whether  it  was,  that  experience 
or  prejudice  dictated  this  law,  or  chance  led  them 
to  it.  Beings  brought  up  together  in  infancy,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  one  another  continually,  in  this 
mutual  familiarity,  rather  contract  that  indiffer- 
ence which  arifes  from  habit,  than  that  lively  and 
impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy,  which  fuddenly 
affects  two  beings  who  never  faw  one  another. 
If  in  the  favage  life,  hunger  difunites  families, 
love  undoubtedly  mufl  have  reunited  them.  The 
hi  (lory,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women,  (hews  that  marriage  was  the  flrft 
alliance  between  nations.  Thus  the  blood  will 
have  become  gradually  intermixed,  either  by  the 
cafual  meetings  occafioned  by  a  wandering  life, 
or  by  the  conventions  and  agreements  of  fettled 
communities.  The  natural  advantage  of  eroding 
the  breed  among  men,  as  well  as  animals,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  degenerating,  is 
the  refult  of  flow  experience,  and  is  pofterior  to 
the  acknowledged  utility  of  uniting  families,  in 
order  to  cement  the  peace  of  fociety.  Tyrants 
foon  difcovered  how  far  it  was  proper  for  them  to 
feparate,  or  connect  their  fubjects,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  dependence.  They  form- 
ed men  into  feparate  ranks  by  availing  themielves 
of  their  prejudices:  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion 
between  them  became  a  bond  of  lubmiilion  to 
the  fovereign,  who  maintained  his  authority  by 
their  mutual  hatred  and  oppofuion.  They  con- 
nected families  to  each  other  in  every  ftation,  be- 
caufe this  union  totally  extinguifhed  every  (park 
of  diflention  repugnant  to  the  i'pirit  of  ci\il  focie- 
ty. Thus  the  intermixture  of  pedigrees  and  fa- 
%  milies 
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BOOK  milies  by  marriage,  hath  been  rather  the  refult  of 
XI1    ,  political  inititutions,  than  formed  upon  the  views 
of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  mo- 
ral tendency  of  this  cuftom,  it  was  adopted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  defirous  of  multiplying  in 
the  iilands.  The  greatert  part  of  them  either 
married  in  their  own  country,  before  they  removed 
into  the  New  World,  or  with  thofe  who  landed 
there.  The  European  married  a  Creole,  or  the 
Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family  con- 
nections brought  into  America.  From  this  happy 
afTociation  hath  been  formed  a  peculiar  character, 
which  in  the  two  worlds  diftinguifhes  the  man 
born  under  the  fky  of  the  New,  from  parents 
originally  natives  of  both.  The  marks  of  this 
character  will  be  pointed  out  with  fo  much  the 
more  certainty,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  an  accurate  obferver,  from  whom  we  have 
already  drawn  fome  particulars  refpecting  natural 
hiftory. 

The  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  There 
is  fcarce  a  fingle  perfon  among  them  afflicted 
with  thofe  deformities  which  are  fo  common  in 
other  climates.  They  have  all  an  extreme  fupple- 
nefs  in  their  limbs ;  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  particular  organization  adapted  to  hot  coun- 
tries, to  the  cuftom  of  their  being  reared  without 
the  confinement  of  fwaddling  clothes  and  flays,  or 
to  the  exercifes  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in- 
fancy. Their  complexion,  however,  never  has  that 
air  of  vivacity  and  frefhnefs,  which  contributes 
more  to  beauty  than  regular  features  do.  As  to 
their  colour,  when  they  are  in  health,  it  refembles 
that  of  perfons  juft  recovering  from  a  fit  of  illnefs  ; 
but  this  livid  complexion,  more  or  lefs  dark,  is 
nearly  that  of  our  fouthern  people. 

i  Their 
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Their,  intrepidity  in  war  hath  been  hgnalized  BOOK 
by  a  fcries  of  bold  actions.     There  would  be  no      XI- 
better  foldiers,  if  they  were  more  capable  of  being 
diiciplined. 

History  does  not  afford  any  of  thofe  inftances 
of  cowaidice,  treachery,  and  me^nnefs  among 
them,  which  fully  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It 
can  hardly  be  alleged,  that  a  Creole  ever  did  a 
mean  action. 

All  flrangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the 
iflands  the  mod  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality. 
This  ufeful  virtue  is  pra&ifed  with  a  degree  of 
ofleniation,  which  fhews,  at  lead,  the  honour  they 
attach  to  it.  Their  natural  propenfity  to  benefi- 
cence banilhes  avarice  -,  and  the  Creoles  are  gene- 
rous in  their  dealings. 

They  are  flrangers  to  diflimulation,  craft  and 
fufpicion.  The  pride  they  take  in  their  franknefs, 
the  opinion  they  have  of  themfelves,  together  with 
their  extreme  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  com- 
mercial tranfadtions  all  that  myflery  and  referve, 
which  flifles  natural  goodnefs  of  difpofition,  ex- 
tinguifhes  the  fecial  fpirit,  and  diminishes  our  kn- 
fi  bility. 

A  warm  imagination,  incapable  of  any  reflrainr, 
renders  them  independent  and  inconflant  in  their 
talle.  it  perpetually  hurries  them  with  frelh  ar- 
dour into  pleafures,  to  which  they  facrifice  both 
their  fortune  and  their  whole  exiftence. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  penetration,  a  quick 
facility  in  feizing  all  ideas,  and  exprefling  them- 
felves with  vivacity  ;  the  power  of  combining  add- 
ed to  the  talent  of  obfervation,  a  happy  mixture  of 
all  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart,  which 
render  men  capable  of  the  greatefl  actions,  will 
make  them  attempt  every  thing,  when  oppreliicn 
compels  them  to  it. 

Vol.  IV.  N  Th& 
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BOOK  The  fharp  and  faline  air  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
-?!l  ,  deprives  tne  women  of  that  lively  colour  which  is 
the  beauty  of  their  fex.  But  they  have  an  agree- 
able and  fair  complexion,  which  does  not  deprive 
the  eyes  of  ail  that  vivacity  and  power,  that  en- 
ables them  to  convey  into  the  foul  fuch  ftrong  im- 
preilions  as  are  irrefiltible.  As  they  are  extremely 
ibber,  they  drink  nothing  but  chocolate,  coffee, 
and  fuch  fpirituous  liquors  as  reftore  to  the  organs 
their  tone  and  vigour  enervated  by  the  climate  ; 
while  the  men  are  continually  drinking  in  propor- 
tion to  the  heat  that  exhaufts  them. 

They  are  very  prolific,  and  often  mothers  often 
or  twelve  children.  This  fertility  arifes  from  love, 
which  ftrongly  attaches  them  to  their  hufbands  ; 
but  which  alfo  throws  them  inftantly  into  the  arms 
of  another,  whenever  death  hath  diffolved  the  union 
of  a  firft  or  fecond  marriage. 

Jealous  even  to  diftra&ion,  they  are  feldom 
unfaithful.  That  indolence  which  makes  them 
negledt  the  means  of  pleafing,  the  tafte  which  the 
men  have  for  negro  women,  their  particular  man- 
ner of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  which  pre- 
cludes the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallan- 
try ;  thefe  are  the  bed  fupports  of  the  virtue  of 
thefe  females. 

The  folitary  kind  of  manner  in  which  they  live 
in  their  houfes,  gives  them  an  air  of  extreme  timi- 
dity, which  embarrafles  them  in  their  intercourfe 
with  the  world.  They  lofe,  even  in  early  life, 
the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  choice;  and  this  pre- 
vents them  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents 
of  education.  They  feem  to  have  neither  power 
nor  tafte  for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which  un- 
doubtedly tranfports  and  animates  them  to  higher 
pleafures.  This  inftincl  of  pleafure  attends  them 
through  their  whole  life;  whether  it  be,  that  they 
ftill  retain  fome  fhare  of  their  youthful  fenfibility, 

or 
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or  are  Simulated   with  the  recollection  of  it;  or  B  00  K 
from  other  reafbns  wliich  are  unknown  to  us. 

From  fuch  a  conftitution  arifes  an  extremely 
fenfible  and  fympathizing  character,  fo  that  they 
cannot  even  bear  the  fight  of  ittifefy  ;  though  they 
are,  at  the  dime  time,  rigid  and  fevere  with  refpect 
to  the  offices  they  require  of  thofe  domeftics  that 
are  attached  to  their  fervicc.  More  defpoiic  and 
inexorable  towards  their  (laves  than  the  men  them- 
felves, they  reel  no  remorfe  in  ordering  chaitife- 
ments,  the  feverity  of  which  would  be  a  punifh- 
mcnt  and  a  leffon  to  them,  if  they  were  obliged 
to  inflict  them  themfelves,  or  were  witnefTes  to 
them. 

This  flavery  of  the  Negroes  is,  perhaps,  the 
caufe  from  whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a 
certain  character,  which  makes  them  appear  ftrange, 
fan tafl ic,  and  of  an  intercourfe  not  much  relifned 
hi  Europe.  From  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are 
accuftomed  to  fee  a  number  of  tall  and  flout  men 
about  them,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  conjecture  and 
anticipate  their  willies.  This  fir  ft  view  muft  im- 
mediately i n (pi re  them  with  the  mod  extravagant 
opinion  of  themfelves.  Seldom  meeting  wkh  any 
oppolition  to  their  caprice,  though  ever  fo  unrea- 
fonable,  they  afliime  a  fpirit  of  preemption,  tyran- 
ny, and  difdain  for  a  great  part  of  mankind.  No- 
thing is  more  infolent  than  the  man  who  always 
lives  with  his  inferiors;  but  when  thefe  happen  to 
be  (laves,  habituated  to  wait  upon  children,  to 
dread  even  their  cries,  which  muft  expofe  them  to 
punifhmenr,  what  muft  mailers  become  who  have 
never  obeyed  ;  wicked  men,  who  have  never  been 
punifhed  ;  and  madmen,  who  are  ufed  to  put  their 
fellow-creatures  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the 
Americans  that  prjde  which  muft  neceflarily  be  de- 
tected  in  Europe,  where  a  greater  equality   pre- 

N  2  vailing 
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BOOK  vailing  among  men,  teaches  them  a  greater  (hare  of 
X^  t  mutual  refpect.  Educated  without  knowing  either 
pain  or  labour,  they  are  neither  able  to  furmount 
difficulties,  or  bear  contradiction.  Nature  hath 
given  them  every  advantage,  and  fortune  refufed 
them  nothing.  In  this  refpect,  like  moil  kings, 
they  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  have  never  expe- 
rienced adverfity.  If  the  climate  did  not  ftrong- 
]y  excite  them  to  love,  they  would  be  ignorant 
of  every  real  pleafure  of  the  foul :  and  yet  they 
feldom  have  the  happinefs  of  forming  an  idea  of 
thofe  pafiions,  which,  thwarted  by  obflacles  and 
refufals,  are  nourifhed  with  tears,  and  gratified 
with  virtue.  If  they  were  not  confined  by  the 
laws  of  Europe,  which  govern  them  by  their 
wants,  and  reprefs  or  reftrain  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  independence  they  enjoy,  they  would 
fall  into  a  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which  would 
in  time  render  them  the  victims  of  their  own  ty- 
ranny, or  would  involve  them  in  a  ftate  of  anar- 
chy, that  would  fubvert  all  the  foundations  of  their 
community. 

Bu  t  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  Negroes  for 
flaves,  and  kings  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  them 
for  matters,  they,  perhaps,  would  become  the 
moil  aftonifhing  people  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth.  The  fpirit  of  liberty  which  they  would  im- 
bibe from  their  earlieft  infancy;  the  undemand- 
ing and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  from 
Europe ;  the  activity,  which  the  neceility  of  re- 
pelling numerous  enemies  would  infpire;  the  large 
colonies  they  would  have  to  form  ;  the  rich  com- 
merce they  would  have  to  found  on  an  immenfe 
cultivation  ;  the  ranks  and  focieties  they  would 
have  to  create;  and  the  maxims,  laws,  and  man- 
ners they  would  have  to  eftablifh  on  the  principles 
ofreafon;  all  thefe  fprings  of  action  would,  per- 
haps,   make,  of  an  equivocal  and  miiceiianeous 

race 
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jace  of  people,  the  mod   fiourifhing  nation  that  B  O  O  K 
philofophy  and  humanity  could  wifli  for  the  happi-  ^_ 
nefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  fhould  take 
place  in  the  world,  it  will  begin  in  America.  Af- 
ter having  experienced  fuch  devaluation,  this 
New  World  mufl  flourifh  in  it's  turn,  and,  per- 
haps, command  the  Old.  It  will  become  the  aiy- 
lum  of  our  people  who  have  been  opprefled  by 
political  eftablimments,  or  driven  away  by  war. 
The  favage  inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  op- 
prefled ftrangers  will  become  free.  But  it  is 
neceflary  that  this  change  fhould  be  preceded  by 
confpiracies,  commotions,  and  calamities;  and 
that  a  hard  and  laborious  education  fhould  predif- 
pofe  their  minds  both  to  ac"l  and  to  fuffer. 

Young  Creoles,  come  into  Europe  to  exercife 
and  praclife  what  we  teach  you  ;  there  to  colled, 
in  the  valuable  remains  of  our  ancient  manners, 
that  vigour  which  we  have  loft  ;  there  to  ftudy 
our  weaknefs,  and  draw  from  our  follies  them- 
felves  thofe  lelTons  of  wifdom  which  produce  great 
events.  Leave  in  America  your  Negroes,  whole 
condition  diftreffes  us,  and  whofe  blood,  perhaps, 
is  mingled  in  all  thofe  ferments  which  alter,  cor- 
rupt, and  deftroy  our  population.  Fly  from  an 
education  of  tyranny,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  which 
you  contract  from  the  habit  of  living  with  flaves, 
whofe  degraded  ftation  infpires  you  with  none  of 
thofe  elevated  and  virtuous  fentiments,  which  can 
only  give  rife  to  a  people  that  will  become  cele- 
brated. America  hath  poured  all  the  fources  of 
corruption  on  Europe.  To  complete  it's  venge- 
ance, it  mud  draw  from  it  all  the  inftruments  of 
it's  profperity.  As  it  hath  been  deftroyed  by  our 
crimes,  it  mufl  be  renewed  by  our  vices. 

Natur* 
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Nature  feems  to  have  deft ined  the  Americans 
to  a  greater  fhare  of  happinefs  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  They  have  fcarce  any  illnefs,  ex- 
cept inflammations  in  the  lungs,  and  pleurifies, 
which  are  almofl  as  common  in  the  iflands  as  in 
all  other  regions,  where  the  tranfuions  from  heat 
to  cold  are  frequent  and  fudden.  The  gout, 
gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  fcourges  of  the  human  race,  which  are  (o 
fatal  in  other  countries,  have  never  made  the 
leaft  ravages  there.  If  the  air  of  the  country 
can  be  withflood,  and  the  middle  age  be  attained 
to,  this  is  fufficient  to  infure  a  long  and  happy 
life.  There  old  age  is  not  weak,  languifhing, 
and  befet  with  thofe  infirmities  which  afFed  it  in 
our  chmate 
pifeafesto  In  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  however,  new-born 
winch  the  jnfantsare  attacked  with  a  difeafe  which  feems  pe~ 

Europeans  .       .  r  c 

are  fubjeft  cunar  to  the  torrid  zone  :  tt  is  called  tetanos.  It 
in  the  a  child  receive  the  imprefllon  of  the  air  or  wind, 
America,  if  the  room  where  it  is  juft  born  be  expofed  to 
fmoke,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold,  the  diforder 
(hews  itfelf  immediately.  It  firii  feizes  the  jaw, 
which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be 
opened.  This  fpafm  foon  communicates  itfelf  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  child  dies 
for  want  of  being  able  to  take  nourifhment.  If 
it  efcape  this  danger,  which  threatens  the  nine 
firft  days  of  it's  exiflence,  it  has  nothing  to  fear. 
The  indulgences  which  are  allowed  to  children 
before  they  are  weaned,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  coffee,  choco- 
late, wine,  but  efpecially  fugar  and  fweetmeats ; 
thefe  indulgences  that  are  fo  pernicious  to  our 
children,  are  offered  to  thofe  of  America  by  na- 
ture, which  accuftoms  them  in  early  age  to  the 
productions  of  their  climate. 

The 
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The  fair  fcx,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  hasB  O  O  K 
it's  infirmities  as  well  as  it's  charms.  In  the  iflands 
they  are  fubjeel  to  a  weaknefs,  an  almoft  total  de- 
cay of  their  Strength;  an  unconquerable  avcrfion 
for  all  kind  of  wholefome  food,  and  an  irregular 
craving  after  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial  to  their 
health.  Salt  or  fpiced  food  is  what  they  only  relifh 
and  defire.  This  difeafe  is  a  true  cachexy,  which 
commonly  degenerates  into  a  dropfy.  It  is  attri- 
buted to  the  diminution  of  the  menfes  in  thofe 
women  who  come  from  Europe,  and  to  the  weak- 
nefs or  total  fnppreflion  of  that  periodical  dis- 
charge in  Creoles.  It  might  (till  more  properly 
be  attributed  to  the'  exceilive  heat,  and  the  im- 
moderate dampnefs  of  the  climate,  which  at 
length  deftroys  every  fpring  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy. 

The  men,  more  robufl,  are  liable  to  more  vio- 
lent complaints.  In  this  vicinity  of  the  equator, 
they  are  expofed  to  a  hot  and  malignant  fever, 
known  under  different  names,  and  indicated  by- 
haemorrhages.  The  blood,  which  is  boiling  under 
the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged  from  the 
nofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Nature, 
in  temperate  climates,  does  not  move  with  fuch 
rapidity,  but  that  in  the  moft  acute  diforders  there 
is  time  to  obferve  and  follow  the  courfe  fhe  takes. 
In  the  iflands,  her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid,  that  if  we 
delay  to  attack  the  dilbrder  as  foon  as  it  appears, 
it's  effects  are  certainly  fatal.  No  fooner  is  a  per- 
fon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  the  phyfician,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  prieft,  are  all  called  to  his  bed- 
fide. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  terrible  illnefs  feem  to 
indicate  the  neceility  of  bleeding.  This  opera- 
tion hath  therefore  been  repeated  without  mea- 
fure.  Several  experiments  have  at  length  demon- 
It  rated  that  this  expedient  was  fatal.     Remedies 

are 
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B  O  O  K  are  now  preferred  which  are  capable  of  mode- 
XI*  rating  this  great  rarefaction  of  the  blood,  and 
which  tend  to  the  di  Ablution  of  it,  fuch  as 
bathing,  giyfiers,  oxycrate,  and  even  bliflers, 
when  the  di (order  is  attended  with  delirium.  We 
have  known  a  profeffioc-al  man  of  great  under- 
standing, who  thought  that  the  immediate  caufe 
of  this  malady  was  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun ; 
and  who  affirmed,  that  thofe  who  did  not  expofe 
themfelves  to  it,  moll  commonly  efcaped  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furvive  thefe  attacks  reco- 
ver very  flowly,  and  with  difficulty.  Several  fall 
into  an  habitual  languor,  occafioned  by  the  debi- 
lity of  the  whole  machine,  which  the  noxious  air 
of  the  country,  and  the  little  nourifhment  their 
food  fupplies,  are  not  able  to  reftore.  Hence 
obflrudions,  jaundice,  and  fwellings  of  the 
fplecn  are  produced,  which  fometimes  terminate 
in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  go  over  to 
America  are  expofed  to  this  danger,  and  fre- 
quently the  Creoles  themfelves,  on  their  return 
from  more  temperate  climates.  But  it  never  at- 
tacks women  whofe  blood  has  the  natural  evacu- 
ations, and  Negroes,  who,  born  under  a  hotter 
climate,  are  inured  by  nature,  and  prepared  by 
free  perfpiration,  for  all  the  ferments  that  the  fun 
can  produce. 

These  violent  fevers  are  certainly  owen  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  lefs  oblique, 
and  more  conflant,  than  in  our  climates.  This 
heat  rnuft  undoubtedly  thicken  the  blood,  through 
the  excefs  of  perfpiration,  a  want  of  elaflicity  in 
the  folids,  and  a  dilatation  of  the  veifels  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluids,  whether  in  proportion  to 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air,    or  the  lefs  degree  of 

ccmprefrion 
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compreflion  which  the  furface  of  the  bodies  is  ex-B  OOK 
pofed  to  in  a  rarefied  atmofphere.  ( *L 

Far  from  having  recourfe  to  thefe  expedients, 
which  are  known  to  be  preventatives  of  the  dif- 
order,  the  inhabitants  fall  into  fuch  exceffes  as  are 
moft  likely  to  haften  and  increafe  it.  The  Gran- 
gers who  arrive  at  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  are  excit- 
ed by  the  entertainments  they  are  invited  to,  the 
pleafures  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  reception 
they  meet  with  ;  every  thing  induces  them  to  an 
immoderate  indulgence  in  all  the  pleafures  which 
cuftom  renders  lefs  prejudicial  to  thofe  who  are 
born  under  this  climate.  Feafting,  dancing,  gam- 
ing, late  hours,  wine,  cordials,  and  frequently 
the  chagrin  of  difappointment  in  their  chimerical 
expectations,  confpire  to  add  to  the  ferment  of  an 
immoderate  heat  of  the  blood,  which  foon  be- 
comes inflamed. 

With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to 
refift  the  heats  of  this  climate,  when  even  the 
greateft  precautions  are  not  fufficient  to  fecure 
perfons  from  the  attack  of  thofe  dangerous  fe- 
vers ;  when  the  moft  fober  and  moderate  men, 
who  are  the  moftaverfe  from  every  kind  of  excefs, 
and  the  moft  careful  of  all  their  actions,  are  vic- 
tims to  the  new  air  they  breathe.  In  the  prefent 
flate  of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  go  into  the 
iflands,  four  Englifh  die,  three  French,  three 
Dutch,  three  Danes,  and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obferved  how  many  men  were  loft 
in  thefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  fir  ft  occu- 
pied, it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  ftates  who 
had  the  ambition  of  fettling  there  would  be  depo- 
pulated in  the  end. 

Experience  hath  altered  the  public  opinion  Advan- 
upon  this  point.     In  proportion  as  thefe  colonies  ^s^5  of 
have  extended  their  plantations,  they  have   had  t-lous  that 
frefh  means   of  expence.      Thefe  have   opened  are  in  pof- 
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fiooKto  their  mother-country  new  fources  of  confump- 
XL      tion.      The   increafe   in    exportation^  couid  not 
^T]£^  take  place  without  an   increafe  of  labour.     Thefe 
rican         labours  have  brought   together  a  greater  number 
iflands.      0f  men?    which    will  ever   be  the  cafe  when  the 
means  of   fubfiflence  are  multiplied.      Even  fo- 
reigners have  reforted  in  great  multitudes  to  thofe 
kingdoms,  which  opened  a  vaft  field  to  their  am- 
bition and  induftry. 

Population  hath  not  only  increafed  among 
the  proprietors  of  the  iflands,  but  the  people  have 
alfo  become  more  happy.  Our  felicity  in  gene- 
ral is  proportioned  to  our  conveniences,  and  it 
mull  increafe  as  we  can  vary  and  extend  them. 
The  iflands  have  been  productive  of  this  advan- 
tage to  their  poiTefTors.  They  have  drawn  from 
thefe  fertile  regions  a  number  of  commodities> 
the  confumption  of  which  hath  added  to  their  en- 
joyments. They  have  acquired  fome,  which, 
when  exchanged  for  others  among  their  neigh- 
bours, have  made  them  partake  of  the  luxuries 
of  other  climates.  In  this  manner,  the  king- 
doms which  have  acquired  the  polTeilion  of  the 
iflands,  by  fortunate  circum (lances,  or  by  well- 
combined  projects,  are  become  the  refidence  of 
the  arts,  and  of  all  the  polite  amufements  which 
are  a  natural  and  necefiary  cofequence  of  great 
plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  :  thefe  co- 
lonies have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  them, 
to  a  fuperiority  of  influence  in  the  political  world, 
by  the  following  means  :  Gold  and  filver,  which 
form  the  general  circulation  of  Europe,  come  from 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  They  belong  neither 
to  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Portuguefe,  but  to 
people,  who  give  their  merchandife  in  exchange 
for  thefe  metals.  Thefe  people  have  commercial 
tranfadions  with  each  other,   that  are  ultimately 

fettled 
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fettled  at  Lifbon  and  Cadiz,  which  may  be  looked  BOOK 
upon  as  a  common  and  univerfal  repofitory.  It  is  x^ 
in  thefe  places  that  one  mud  judge  of  the  increafe 
or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation.  That 
nation,  whole  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are 
kept  in  balance  with  the  reft,  receives  the  whole 
intereil  of  it's  capital.  That  which  hath  purchaftd 
moie  than  it  hath  fold,  withdraws  lefs  than  it's  in- 
tereft  ;  becaufe  it  hath  ceded  a  part  of  it,  in  order 
to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  indebted  :  That  which  hath  fold  more  to  other 
nations  than  it  hath  purchafed  of  them,  does  not 
only  get  what  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  alfo  the  profit  it  hath  derived  from  other  na- 
tions with  which  it  hath  made  exchanges.  This 
laft  advantage  is  peculiar  to  the  people  who  pof- 
fefs  the  ifhnd.  Their  fpecie  is  annually  increafed 
by  the  fale  of  the  valuable  productions  of  thefe 
countries ;  and  the  augmentation  of  their  fpecie 
confirms  their  fuperiority,  and  renders  them  the 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  But  we  fhall  explain, 
in  the  following  Books,  how  far  each  nation  hath 
increafed  it's  power  by  the  polTeiTion  of  the 
jflands. 


EOOK 
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BOOK      XII. 

Settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Butch,  and  the 
Danes,  in  the  American  IJlands. 


i 


Definition 


WAS  going  to  fay,  that  Spain  had  the  glory 

of  having  difcovered  the  great  Archipelago  of 

America,  and  of  having  formed  the  firfl:  fettlements 

of  true""  tnerej  when  I  was  checked  by  the  confideration, 

glory.       that  the  difcovery  of  it  could  not  poflibly   have 

been  glorious  to  the  Spaniards,  unlefs  it  had  been 

advantageous  to  the  Antilles. 

Glory  is  a  fentiment  which  raifes  us  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  which  increafes  our  confideration 
among  enlightened  men.  The  idea  of  it  is  infe- 
parably  connected  with  thofe  of  a  great  difficulty 
overcome,  of  great  utility  fubfequent  to  fuccefs, 
and  of  equal  increafe  of  felicity  for  the  univerfe 
or  for  one's  country.  Whatever  mark  of  genius 
I  may  acknowledge  in  the  invention  of  any  de- 
structive weapon,  I  fhould  excite  a  juft  indigna- 
tion, were  I  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  man,  or  fuch  a 
nation,  had  the  glory  of  having  invented  it. 
Glory,  at  lead,  according  to  the  ideas  I  have 
formed  of  it,  is  not  the  reward  of  the  greateft 
fuccefs  in  the  fciences.  If  you  invent  a  new 
calculation,  compofe  a  fublime  poem,  or  if  you 
have  excelled  Cicero  or  Demofthenes  in  eloquence, 
Thucydides  or  Tacitus  in  hiflory,  celebrity  may 
be  granted  to  you,  but  not  glory.  Neither  is  it 
any  more  to  be  obtained  by  the  fuperiority  of  ta- 
lents in  the  arts.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  from  the 
block  of  marble  you  have  cut  out  either  the  Gla- 
diator, or  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ;  that  your  pencil 
hath   painted  the  transfiguration  j   or  that  your 

Ample, 
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fimple,  exprefljve,  and  melodious  airs  have  equal- B  O  o  K 
led  you  with  Pergolcfi ;  you  will  then  enjoy  a  ^J**^ 
high  reputation,  but  no  g'ory.  1  will  go  further : 
If  you  fhould  equal  Vauban  in  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation, Turenne  and  Conde  in  that  of  command- 
ing armies  ;  if  you  fhould  gain  battles,  and  con- 
quer provinces,  all  thefe  actions  arc  undoubtedly 
great,  and  your  name  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
remoteft  pofterity,  but  glory  is  referved  for  other 
qualities.  We  do  not  acquire  glory  by  adding  to 
that  of  our  nation.  A  man  may  be  the  honour 
of  his  corps,  without  being  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try. A  private  man  may  afpire  to  reputation,  to 
fame,  and  to  immortality;  but  there  are  none  but 
rare  circumftances,  and  a  fortunate  hazard,  that 
can  conduct  him  to  glory. 

Glory  belongs  to  God  in  heaven.  Upon 
earth,  it  is  the  lot  of  Virtue,  and  not  of  genius; 
of  ufeful,  great,  beneficent,  fplendid  and  heroic 
Virtue.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  monarch,  who,  through- 
out the  courfe  of  a  tumultuous  reign,  hath  at- 
tended to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjeds,  and  hath 
attended  to  it  with  fuccefs.  It  is  the  lot  of  a  fub- 
ject,  who  fhall  have  facrificed  his  life  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  the  lot 
of  a  people,  who  fhall  have  chofen  rather  to  die 
free,  than  to  live  enflaved.  It  is  the  lot,  net  of  a 
Caefar  or  of  a  Pompey,  but  of  a  Regulus  or  of  a 
Cato.     It  is  the  lot  of  a  Henry  IV. 

It  is  owen  to  the  fpirit  of  humanity  which  phi- 
lofophy  hath  infufed  into  the  minds  of  ail  en- 
lightened people,  that  conquerors,  as  well  ancient 
as  modern,  are  now  put  upon  a  level  with  the 
mod  abhorred  clais  of  mankind.  And  I  doubt 
not  but  that  pofterity,  which  will  judge  with 
impartiality  of  the  difcoveries  we  have  made  in 
the  New  World,  will  iank  our  navigators  {till 
below  them.      For,   have   they  been  guided  by 

their 
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BOOK  their  regard  for  the  human  race,  or  by  cupidity  P 
t  '^; t  And    though    an   enterprise  be    in    itfelf  a    good 

one,  can  it  be  laubable,  if  the   motive   of  it  be 

vicious  ? 
Idea  that        ^he  jfland  which  the  Spaniards  firft  met  with 

mult  be  .     .  .  .  r  •    •  i 

formed  of  ori  their  arrival    in  America,  is  called    Trinidad, 
the  ifland  Columbus  landed  on  it  in  1498,  when  hedifcover- 
^d  nnl~  ed  the  Oronooko  ;  but   other  objeds   interfering, 
both  the  ifland,  and  the  coafts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing continent,  were  at  that  time  neglected. 

It  was  not  till  1535,  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
took  pofFeffion  of  the  itland  of  Trinidad,  which  is 
fituated  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Oronooko,  as  it 
were  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  this  river.  It  is 
faid  to  comprehend  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
fquare  leagues.  It  hath  never  experienced  any 
hurricane,  and  it's  climate  is  wholefome.  The 
rains  are  very  abundant  there  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  end  of  October ;  and  the  drynefs 
that  prevails  throughout  the  reft  of  the  year  is  not 
attended  with  any  inconvenience,  becaufe  the 
count  ry^xhough  deftitute  of  navigable  rivers,  is 
very  well  watered.  The  earthquakes  are  more 
frequent  than  dangerous.  In  the  interior  part  of 
the  ifland  there  are  four  groups  of  mountains, 
which,  together  with  fome  others  formed  by  nature 
upon  the  fhores  of  the  ocean,  occupy  a  third  part 
of  the  territory.  The  reft  is  in  general  fufceptible 
cf  the  richeft  cultures. 

The  form  of  the  ifland  is  fquare.  To  the 
North  is  a  coaft  cf  twenty-two  leagues  in  extent, 
too  much  elevated,  and  too  much  divided,  ever 
to  be  of  any  uTe.  The  Eaftern  coaft  is  only 
nineteen  leagues  in  extent,  but  in  all  parts  as 
convenient  as  one  could  wifh  it  to  be.  The 
Southern  coaft  hath  five  and-twenty  leagues,  is  a 
little  exalted,  and  adapted  for  the  fuccefsful  cul- 
tivation of  coffee   and  cocoa.     The  land  on  the 

Weftern 
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Weftern  fide  is  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  co-BOOK 
lony,  to  the  South    by  the  Soldiers  Canal,  and  to      XIi- 
the  North  by   the  Dragon's   Month,  and    forms, '      * 
by  means  of  a  recefs,  a  harbour  of  twenty  leagues 
in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  depth.     It  offers,  in  all 
feafons,  a  fecure   alylum  to   the  navigators,  who, 
during  the  grcateft  part  of  the  year,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  anchor  any  where  elfe,   except   at  the 
place  called  the  Galiote. 

In  this  part  are  the  Spanifh  fettlements.  They 
confift  only  of  the  Port  of  Spain,  upon  which 
there  are  feventy-eigbt  thatched  huts  •  and  of 
Saint  Jofeph,  fuuated  three  leagues  further  up  the 
country,  where  eighty-eight  families,  dill  more 
wretched  than  the  former,  are  computed. 

The  cocoa  was  formerly  cultivated  near  thefe 
two  villages.  It's  excellence  made  it  be  preferred 
even  to  that  of  Caraccas.  In  order  to  fecure  it, 
the  merchants  ufed  to  pay  for  it  before  hand. 
The  trees  that  produced  it  perifhed  all  in  1727, 
and  have  not  been  replanted  fince.  The  monks 
attributed  this  difafter  to  the  colonifts  having  re- 
filled to  pay  the  tithes.  Thole  who  were  not 
blinded  by  intereft  or  fuperftition,  afcribed  it  to 
the  north  winds,  which  have  too  frequently  occa- 
fioned  the  fame  kind  of  calamity  in  other  parts. 
Since  this  period,  Trinidad  hath  not  been  much 
more  frequented  than  Cubagua. 

This    little    ifland,    at   the  diftance  of   four  Account  of 
leagues  only  from  the  continent,  was  difcovered,  Cuba£^# 
and  negle&ed  by  Columbus,  in  1498.     The  Spa-  pearL 1C* 
niards,  being  afterwards  informed  that  it's  fhores 
contained  great  treafures,  repaired  to  it  in  multi- 
tudes in   1509,    and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pearl 
Ifland. 

The  pearl  is  a  hard  fliining  body,  more  or  lefs 
white,  commonly  of  a  round  form,  and  which  is 
found  in  ibme  fhells,  but  mere  frequently  in  that 

which 
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BOOK  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl, 
XII»     This  rich  production  of  nature  is  moflly  attached 
to  the  infide  of  the  (hell;    but  it  is  mod  perfect 
when  found  in  the  animal  itfelf,  which  lives  in  the 
(hell. 

The  ancients  were  in  an  error  with  refpecl  to  the 
origin  of  the  pearl,  as  well  with  regard  to  many 
other  phenomena,  which  we  have  obferved  and 
underftood  better,  and  which  we  have  explained 
more  fatisfadtorily.  Let  us  not  defpife  them  the 
more  on  thisaccount,  neither  let  us  be  more  vain. 
Their  miftakes  fometimes  difplay  a  degree  of  ia- 
gacity,  and  have  not  been  entirely  ufelels  to  us. 
They  have  been  the  firft  fteps  of  fcience,  which 
time,  the  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  a  number 
of  fortunate  and  cafual  circumltances,  were  to 
improve.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  tear  the 
veil  that  covers  nature,  before  it  was  lifted  up. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  u fed  to  fay,  that 
the  (hell-fifh  raifed  itfelf  every  morning  to  the 
furface  of  the  waters,  and  received  the  dew,  which 
was  changed  into  pearl.  This  agreeable  idea  hath 
fhared  the  fate  of  numberlefs  fables  of  the  fame 
kind,  when  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  had  made  it 
known,  that  this  ihell-fiih  remained  always  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  or  fixed  to  the  rocks  where  it 
had  been  formed;  and  when  found  philofophy 
had  demonstrated,  that  it  was  impoflible  it  fhould 
beotherwife. 

It  hath  fince  been  imagined,  that  pearls  mud 
be  the  eggs,  or  the  fperm  of  the  fifh  inclofed  in 
the  (hell.  But  this  idea  hath  likewife  fallen  into 
difcredit,  when  it  hath  been  fully  known,  that 
the  pearls  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  animal  ; 
and  when,  after  the  moft  accurate  investigations, 
anatomy  hath  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  or- 
gans calculated  for  generation  in  this  fifh,  which 
i  feems 
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feems  to  add  one  to  the  clafs  of  hermaphroditicalB  OOK 
animals.  ,    xu- 

At  length,  after  a  variety  of  fyftems  lightly 
adopted,  and  fucccflively  abandoned,  it  hath  been 
imagined  that  pearls  were  produced  from  a  dif- 
eafe  in  the  animal  ;  and  that  they  were  formed 
by  a  liqubr  extravafated  from  fome  vefTels,  and 
detained  between  the  membranes,  or  fpread  along 
the  interior  furface  of  the  fhell.  This  conjecture 
hath  been  ftill  more  confirmed  to  accurate  ob- 
fervers,  in  proportion  as  it  hath  been  afcertained, 
that  thefe  trealures  were  not  to  be  found  indifcri- 
minately  in  all  the  fifh  ;  that  thofe  which  had  them 
were  not  fo  well  tailed  as  the  others  j  and  that  the 
coafls  upon  which  this  rich  fifhery  was  carried  on 
were  in  general  unwholefbme. 

Black  pearls,  fuch  as  are  inclining  to  black, 
or  fuch  as  are  of  a  lead  colour,  are  univerfally 
defpifed.  In  Arabia,  and  in  fome  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft,  the  yellow  pearls  are  efteemed.  But 
the  white  ones  are  preferred  in  Europe,  and 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  the  globe.  It 
is  regretted  only  that  they  begin  to  grow  yellow 
after  half  a  century. 

Although  pearls  had  been  difcovered  in  the 
feas  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  thofe  of  America, 
yet  their  price  was  fufficiently  kept  up  to  indues 
people  to  counterfeit  them.  The  imitation  was 
at  firft  coarfe.  It  was  glafs  covered  with  mer- 
cury. Attempts  have  been  repeated,  and  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  nature  hath  been  fo  well  copied, 
that  it  was  eafy  to  be  mifled.  The  artificial 
pearb,  which  are  made  at  prefent  with  wax  and 
ichthyocol,  have  much  the  advantage  of  the 
others.  They  are  cheap ;  and  are  made  of  every 
fize  and  fhape,  to  fuit  the  women  v/ho  ufe  them 
for  ornament. 

Vol.  IV.  O  This 
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BOOK      This  difcovery  was  unknown  when  the  Spa- 
XIL      niards  fettled   at   Cubagua.     They   arrived  there 
v        with    fome   favages   of  the  Lucaya   Iflands,  who 
had  not  been  found  proper  for  the  labours  of  the 
mines,  but  who  had  the  faculty  of  remaining  a 
long  time  under  water  with   great  eafe.      This 
talent  procured  to  their  oppreflbrs  a  great  quan- 
tity of  pearls.     Thefe  pearls  were  not  fpoiled,  as 
thofe  had  been  which  had   been  hitherto  collected 
by   the   Americans,  who    were   only  acquainted 
with   the  mode  of  fire  for  opening  the  fhell  that 
contained    them.      They    were    preferved  in   all 
their  beauty,  and  found  an  advantageous   mart. 
But  this  fuccefs  was  momentary.     The  pearl  bank 
was  foon  exhaufted  ;  and  the   colony  was  tranf- 
ferred,  in  1524,  to  Margaretta,  where  the  regret- 
ted riches  were  found,  and  from  whence  they  dis- 
appeared almoft  as  foon. 
Ideas  re-       Yet  this  laft  fettlement,  which  is  fifteen  leagues 
Maroag     m  lengm  and  ^ve  m    breadth,   was  not  aban- 
mta!        doned.      It    is  almoft  continually  covered  with 
thick  fogs,   although  nature  hath  not   beftowed 
upon  it  any  current  waters.     There  is  no  village 
in  it  except  Mon  Padre,   which  is  defended  by  a 
fmall  fort.     It's  foil  would  be  fruitful  if  it  were 
cultivated. 

It  was  almoft  generally  fuppofed,  that  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  preferving  Margaretta  and 
Trinidad,  meant  rather  to  keep  off  rival  nations 
from  this  continent,  than  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  them.  At  prefent  we  are  induced  to  think 
otherwife.  Convinced  that  the  Archipelago  of 
America  was  full  of  inhabitants  loaded  with  debts, 
or  who  poffeffed  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  indiffer- 
ent land,  the  council  of  Charles  III.  hath  offered 
»  great  conceffions,  in  thefe  two  iflands,  to  thofe 
who  fhould  embrace  their  faith.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  with  all  the  Spanifh  traders  was  infured 

to 
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to    them.      They  were  only  obliged  to  deliver  BOOK 

their  cocoa  to  the  company  of  Caraccas,  but  at  fc ^^ 

twenty-ieven  (bis  #  per  pound,  and  under  the  con- 
dition that  this  company  fhould  advance  them 
(bmc  capital.  Thefe  overtures  have  only  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  at  Granada,  from  whence 
fome  Frenchmen  have  made  their  efcape  with  a 
few  ilaves,  either  to  fcreen  themfelvcs  from  the 
purfuitsof  their  creditors,  or  from  averfion  to  the 
fway  of  the  Englifh.  In  every  other  part,  they 
have  had  no  effect,  whether  from  averfion  for  an 
opreflive  government,  or  whether  it  be  that  the 
expectations  of  all  are  at  prelent  turned  towards 
the  North  of  the  New  World. 

Trinidad  and  Margaretta  are  at  prefent  inha- 
bited only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  who,  with  (bme 
Indian  women,  have  formed  a  race  of  men,  who, 
uniting  the  indolence  of  the  favage  to  the  vices 
of  civilized  nations,  are  fluggards,  cheats,  and 
zealots.  They  live  upon  maize,  upon  what  fifh 
they  catch,  and  upon  bananas,  which  nature,  out 
of  indulgence  as  it  were  to  their  flothfulnefs, 
produces  there  of  a  larger  fize,  and  better  quality, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
have  a  breed  of  lean  and  taftelefs  cattle,  with 
which  they  carry  on  a  fraudulent  traffic  to  the 
French  colonies,  exchanging  them  for  camblets, 
black  veils,  linens,  filk  ltockings,  white  hats,  and 
hard-ware.  The  number  of  their  vefleis  does  not 
exceed  thirty  floops,  without  decks. 

The  tame  animals  of  thefe  two  iflands  have 
filled  the  woods  with  a  breed  of  horned  cattle 
which  are  become  wild.  The  inhabitants  (hoot 
them,  and  cut  their  flefh  into  flips  of  three  inches 
in  breadth  and  one  in  thicknefs,  which  they  dry, 
after  having  melted  the  fat  out  of  them,  to  that 

*  About   is.  id.  h. 

O  %  they 
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BOOK  they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.     This  pro- 
v  XII>      vifion,    which    is  called  TafTajo,    is  fold  in   the 
French  fettlements  for   twenty  livres  *  a  hundred 
weight. 

All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to 
thefe  two  iilands,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mandants, the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  the 
monks.     The  remainder  *  of  the   people,  who  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  fixteen  hundred,  live  in 
a  flare  of  the  mod  deplorable  poverty.     In  time 
of  war  they  furnifh  about  two  hundred  men,  who, 
for  the  fake  of  plunder,  offer  themfelves,  without 
diftin&ion,  to  any  of  the  colonies  that  happen  to 
be  fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea.     The  inhabitants  of 
Porto-Rico  are  of  a  different  turn. 
Conqueft        Although  this  ifland  had  been  difcovered  and 
of  Porto-  vifited  by  Columbus  in  1493,   the  Spaniards  ne- 
ftTspL    gle&ed  h  till  1 509,  when  the  thirft  of  gold  brought 
wards.      them  thither  from  St.  Domingo,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ponce  de  Leon,   to  make  a  conqueft, 
which  afterwards  coft  them  dear. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  ufe  of  poifoned 
arms  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  In  moft  coun- 
tries, it  preceded  the  invention  of  fleel.  When 
darts  headed  with  ftones,  bones  of  fifh  or  other 
animals,  proved  inefficient  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  wild  beafts,  men  had  recourfe  to  poifonous 
juices,  which,  from  being  originally  defigned 
merely  for  the  chace,  were  afterwards  employed 
in  the  wars  of  conquering  orfavage  people  againfl 
their  own  fpecies.  Ambition  and  revenge  fet  no 
limits  to  their  outrages,  till  ages  had  been  fpent 
in  drowning  whole  nations  in  rivers  of  blood. 
When  it  was  difcovered  that  this  effufion  of  blood 
produced  no  advantage,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  ftream  fwelled  in  it's  courfe,  it  depopulated 
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countries,  and  left  nothing  but  deferts  withoutBOOlC 
animation  and  without  culture  ;  they  then  came  XiI- 
to  an  agreement  to  moderate,  in  fome  degree,  the 
ihirft  of  fhedding  it.  They  eftablifhed  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  war ;  that  is  to  fay,  injuflice  in 
injustice,  or  the  intereft  of  kings  in  the  mafTacre 
of  the  people.  They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats 
of  all  their  victims  at  once  ;  but  referve  fome  few 
of  the  herd  to  propagate  the  breed.  Thefe  laws 
of  war,  or  of  nations,  required  the  abolition  of 
certain  abufes  in  the  art  of  killing.  Where  fire- 
arms are  to  be  had,  poiibned  weapons  are  for- 
bidden ;  and,  when  cannon  balls  will  anfwer  the 
end,  chewed  bullets  are  not  allowed.  .0!  race, 
unworthy  both  of  heaven  \*  earth,  defTrn&ive,  £tA^ 
tyrannical  being,  man,  or  devil  rather,  wilt  thou 
never  ceafe  to  torment  this  globe,  where  thou 
exifteft  but  for  a  moment !  Will  thy  wars  never 
end  but  with  the  annihilation  of  thy  fpecies!  Go 
then  ;  if  thou  wouldft  advance  thy  mifchief,  go 
and  provide  thyfelf  with  the  poifons  of  the  New 
World. 

Of  all  the  regions,  productive  of  venemous 
plants,  none  abounded  fo  much  in  them  as  South- 
America,  which  owed  this  malignant  fertility  to  a 
foil  in  general  rank,  as  if  it  were  purging  itfelf 
from  the  (lime  of  a  deluge. 

The  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  were 
vaft  numbers  in  all  damp  and  marfhy  places,  fur- 
nifhed  the  poifon,  which  was  in  univerfal  requeft 
on  the  continent.  The  method  of  preparing  it 
was  by  cutting  them  in  pieces,  then  boiling  them 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  had  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  a  fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  their 
arrows  in  it,  which  were  immediately  impregnated 
with  the  poifonous  quality.  During  feveral  ages, 
the  lavages  in  general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their 
wars  with  each  other.     At  length  many  of  thofe 

nations, 
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BOOK  nations,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers, 
XI^L  f  found  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  fo  deftruclive  a 
weapon,  and  referved  it  for  beafts,  whether  large 
or  final],  vvhich  they  could  not  overtake  or  over- 
come. Any  animal,  whole  fkin  has  been  raifed 
with  one  of  thefe  poifoned  arrows,  dies  a  minute 
after,  without  any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain. 
This  is  not  occafioned  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  which  was  a  long  time  the  general  opi- 
nion ;  recent  experiments  have  proved,  that  this 
poifon,  mixed  with  blood  newly  drawn  and  warm, 
prevents  it  from  coagulating,  and  even  preferves 
it  fome  time  from  putrefaction.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  effect  of  thefe  juices  is  upon  the  nervous 
fyftem.  Some  travellers  have  imputed  the  origin  of 
the  venereal  difeafe  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  to  the  habit  of  eating  game  killed 
with  thefe  poifoned  arms.  At  prefent  it  is  univer- 
fally  known,  that  the  fiefh  of  fuch  animals  may  be 
eaten  for  a  continuance  without  any  ill  effect. 

In  the  American  iflands,  the  natives  draw  their 
poifon  from  trees,  more  than  from  the  Lianes ;  and 
of  all  the  venemous  forts  of  trees,  the  mod  deadly 
is  the  mancheneel. 

This  tree  is  rather  lofty,  and  ufually  grows  by 
the  water  fide.  It  hath  the  figure  and  leaves  of 
the  pear-tree.  It's  trunk,  which  is  of  a  compact, 
heavy,  veiny  wood,  fit  for  joiners  work,  is  co- 
vered with  a  fmooth  and  tender  bark.  It  bears 
two  fpecies  of  flowers.  Some  are  male,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  catkins  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
They  have  in  each  calix  but  one  thread  fur- 
mounted  with  two  antherae.  The  female  flowers 
are  fingle.  Their  piltil  becomes  a  ftraight  flefhy 
fruit,  of  the  form  of  a  fig  or  a  pear,  and  contain- 
ing a  very  hard  kernel,  in  which  are  five  or  fix 
feeds  in  fo  many  different  cells.  Jn  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  efpecially    between   the  trunk   and 

the 
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the  bark,  a  milky  juice  is  found,  which  is  con-  book 
fidered  as  a  very  fubtile  poifon,  and  which  renders 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  and  even  the  coming 
near  to  it,  very  dangerous.  One  cannot  fleep 
with  impunity  under  the  fhade  of  it,  and  the  wa- 
ter which  drops  from  it's  leaves  after  a  fhower, 
raifes  blifters  upon  the  fkin,  and  excites  a  trou- 
blefome  itching.  The  juice  of  the  manchencel 
is  received  into  Hi  ells,  placed  under  various  in- 
cifions  that  have  been  made  in  it's  trunk.  As  foon 
as  this  juice  is  grown  a  little  thick,  the  points  of 
the  arrows  are  ileeped  in  it,  which  acquire  from 
thence  the  property  of  conveying  hidden  death, 
be  the  wound  ever  fo  flight.  This  poifon,  as  it 
appears  from  experience,  preferves  it's  venomous 
quality  above  a  hundred  years.  Of  all  the  fpots 
where  this  fatal  tree  is  found,  Porto-Rico  is  that 
in  which  it  delights  mod,  and  where  it  is  found 
in  the  greater!  abundance.  Why  were  not  the 
flrft  conquerors  of  America  all  fhipwrecked  on  this 
ifland  ?  It  is  the  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  it  fo  late,  and  that 
they  did  not  there  meet  with  the  death  which  their 
avarice  merited. 

The  mancheneel  feems  to  have  been  fatal  only 
to  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
where  it  grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribs,  who 
made  frequent  defcents  on  their  coafts.  The  fame 
arms  they  might  have  employed  againfh  the  Eu- 
ropeans ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant  at 
that  time  that  fait,  applied  immediately,  is  an 
infallible  cure,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  firft  effects  of  this  poifon.  But  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  leaft  refiftance  from  the  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  had  been 
informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conqueir.  of 
the  neighbouring  ifles  •,  and  they  regarded  thefe 
ftiargers  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to  whofe 

chains 
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SOOK  chains  they  voluntarily  fubmittcd  themfelves.     It 

3^ J  was  not  long,  however,    before   they  wifhed  to 

fhake  off  the  intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  im- 
poied  on  them,  and  poftponed  the  enterprife  only 
till  they  could  be  a  flu  red  whether  their  tyrants 
were  immortal.  A  Cacique,  named  Broyoan,  was 
intruded  with  this  commiflion. 

Chance  favoured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to 
him  Salzedo,  a  young  Spaniard,  who  was  travel- 
ling. He  received  him  with  great  rcfpecl,  and  at 
his  departure  fent  fome  Indians  to  attend  him  on 
his  way,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  quality  of 
guides.  When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river, 
which  they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefe  favages  took 
him  on  his  fhoulder  to  carry  him  over.  As  foon 
as  they  had  got  into  the  midft  of  it,  he  threw  him 
into  the  water,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  his 
companions,  kept  him  there  till  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  life.  They  then  dragged  him  to  the 
bank  j  but,  as  they  were  dill  in  doubt  whether  he 
was  dead  or  living,  they  begged  pardon  a  thou- 
fand  times  for  the  accident  that  had  happened. 
This  farce  laded  three  days;  till  at  length  being 
convinced,  by  the  dench  of  the  corpfe,  that  it  was 
poflible  for  Spaniards  to  die,  the  Indians  rofe  on 
all  fides  upon  their  oppreflbrs,  and  maflacred  a 
hundred  of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  aflembled  all  the 
Cadiiians  who  had  efcaped,  and,  without  lofs  of 
time,  fell  upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  with 
this  fudden  attack.  In  proportion  as  the  number 
of  their  enemies  increafed,  their  panic  became 
more  violent.  They  had  even  the  folly  to  believe, 
that  thefe  Spaniards,  which  were  jud  arrived  from 
St.  Domingo,  were  the  fame  that  had  been  killed, 
and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  them.  Under 
this  ridiculous  perfuafion,  dreading  to  continue  a 
war  with  men  who  revive  after  their  death,  they 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted  once  more  to  the  yoke,  and,  being  con-  BOOK 
demned  to  the  mines,  in  a  fhort  time  fell  victims it_J^ 
to  the  toils  of  flavery. 

Porto-Rico  hath  thirty-fix  leagues  in  length,  Prefent 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  circum-  p^00/ 
ference.     We  may    venture   to  affirm,  that  it  is  Rico, 
one  of  the  beft,  if  not  entirely  the  befl,  of  the 
iflands  of  the  New  World,  in  proportion  to  it's 
extent.      The   air  is   wholefome,    and   tolerably- 
temperate,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  pure  ftreams 
of  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall   rivulets.     It's 
mountains  are  covered  with  either  ufeful  or  va- 
luable trees,  and  it's  vallies  have  a  degree  of  fer- 
tility feldom  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.     All  the 
produ&ions  peculiar  to  America  thrive  upon  this 
deep  foil.      A    fafe  port,  commodious  harbours, 
and  coafts  of  eafy  accefs,  are  added  to  thefe  feve- 
ral  advantages. 

On  this  territory,  deprived  of  it's  favage  inha- 
bitants- by  ferocious  deeds,  the  memory  of  which 
three  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate, 
was  fucceflively  formed  a  population  of  forty- 
four  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three 
men,  either  white  or  of  a  mixt  race.  Mod  of 
them  were  naked.  Their  habitations  were  no- 
thing more  than  huts.  Nature*  with  little  or  no 
afliftance,  fupplied  them  with  fubfiftence.  The 
linens,  and  fome  other  things  of  little  value, 
which  they  clandeftinely  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring or  from  foreign  iflands,  were  paid  for 
by  the  colony  with  tobacco,  cattle,  and  with  the 
money  whioh  was  fent  by  government  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  military  efta- 
blifhment.  They  received  from  the  mother- 
country,  annually,  only  one  fmall  veflel,  the  cargo 
of  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand 
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BOOKfand  crowns*,  and  which  returned  to  Europe 
xu-      Jaden  with  hides. 

Such  was  Porto-Rico,  when  in  1765,  the  court 
of  Madrid  carried  their  attention  to  St.  John, 
an  excellent  harbour,  even  for  the  royal  navy, 
and  which  only  wants  a  little  more  extent.  The 
town  which  commands  it,  was  furrounded  with 
fortifications.  The  works  were  made  particu- 
larly flrong  towards  a  narrow  and  marfhy  neck  of 
Jand,  the  only  place  by  which  the  town  can  be 
attacked  on  the  land  fide.  Two  battalions,  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  croffed  the  fea  for  it's 
defence. 

At  this  period,  a  pofleffion  which  had  an- 
nually received  from  the  treafury  no  more  than 
378,000 f,  cofl  them  2,634,433  livresj;,  which 
fum  was  regularly  brought  from  Mexico.  This 
increafe  of  ljpecie  flimulated  the  colonifts  to  un- 
dertake fome  labours.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
ifland,  which  till  then  had  been  under  the  yoke  of 
monopoly,  was  allowed  to  receive  all  Spanifh 
navigators.  Thefe  two  circumitances  united, 
imparted  fome  degree  of  animation  to  a  fettle- 
ment,  the  languifhing  flate  of  which  aftonifhed 
all  nations.  It's  tithes,  which  before  1765,  did 
not  yield  more  than  81,000  livresjj,  have  increafed 
to  230,418  livresjj", 

On  the  firft  of  January  1778,  the  population 
of  Porto-Rico  amounted  gto  fourfcore  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fixty  inhabitants,  of  which  num- 
ber only  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty  were 
Haves.  The  inhabitants  reckoned  feventy-feven 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  head  of 
horned  cattle,  twenty -three  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  horfes,  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen 

*  1,250!.  +  15,7501.  %  109,7681.0s.  iod. 
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mules,  and   forty-nine  thoufand   and  fifty-eight  BOOK 
head  of  fmall  cattle.  ,    XIi 

The  plantations,  the  number  of  which  were 
five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-one,  pro- 
duced two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven  quintals  of  fugar ;  eleven  hundred  and 
fourteen  quintals  of  cotton;  eleven  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fixty-three  quintals  of  coffee;  nine- 
teen thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix  quintals 
of  rice ;  fifteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  quintals  of  maize ;  kven  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  quintals  of  tobacco ;  and 
nine  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  quintals  of 
melaffes. 

The  cattle  in  the  feveral  pafture  grounds,  Vhich 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  number,  pro- 
duced annually  eleven  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
fixty  four  oxen  ;  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  horfes ;  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  - 
mules ;  thirty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  head  of  fmall  cattle. 

All  this  is  very  trifling;  but  great  expectations  Means 
are  raifed  from  an  arrangement  which  hath  lately  ^Jj^ 
been  made.     No  one  citizen  of  Porto-Rico  was  in  render 
reality  matter  of  his  pofTeifions.    The  commanders  S^rto^ 
who  had  fucceeded  each  other,  had  only  granted  rifhing?11"" 
the  income  of  them.     This  inconceivable  defect 
hath  at   length  been  remedied.     The  proprietors 
have  been  confirmed  in  their  poffeflions,  by  a  law 
of  14th  of  January  1778,  upon  condition  of  pay- 
ing annually  one  real  and  a  quarter,  or  fixteen 
fols  fix  deniers*,  for  every  portion  of  ground  of 
twenty-five    thoufand    feven  hundred   and   eight 
toifes,   which  they    employed    in    cultures;    and 
three-quarters  of  a  real,  or   ten   fols  one  denier 
and  a  half  f,  for  that  part  of  the  foil  that  is  re- 

*  8d.  f.  +  Rather  above  sd. 
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BOOK  ferved  for  pafture  ground.  This  eafy  tribute  is  to 
ferve  for- the  clothing  of  the  militia,  compofed  of 
one  thoufand  nine  hundred  infantry,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  The  remainder  of  the 
ifland  isdiftributed  on  ihe  fame  conditions  to  thofe 
who  have  little  or  no  property.  Thefe  lad,  who 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Agreges,  are  fe- 
ven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  in 
number. 

This  plan  will  not  accompli (h  the  revolution 
which  is  expected  by  the  council  of  Spain;  although, 
contrary  to  the  precife  determination  of  the  laws, 
every  colonift  who  choofes  to  eftablifh  fugar  planta- 
tions, be  allowed  to  call  in  theafTiftanceof  any  fo- 
reigner who  is  able  to  teach  him  that  kind  of  cul- 
ture. Thefe  colonics  ought  to  be  authorized  to 
fell  openly  to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Englifh, 
and  the  Danes,  the  cattle  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  obliged  to  difpofe  of  in  a  clandeftine  man- 
ner  only. 

Man  fufTers,  only  becaufe  he  knows  not  how 
to  put  an  end  to  his  pain.  If  he  fhould  languifh 
in  mifery,  it  is  merely  from  being  incapable  of 
changing  his  fituation.  It  would  be  a  grofs  error 
to  imagine,  that  in  a  (late  of  nature  we  can  fee 
man  in  perpetual  agitation,  inceifantly  obferving 
and  making  all  kinds  of  experiments,  as  we  fee 
him  in  a  civilized  ftate.  Experience  hath  proved, 
that  it  requires  ages  for  him  to  emerge  from  his 
natural  torpid  ftate;  and  that  when  once  his  in- 
duftry  is  fubjecl  to  a  certain  invariable  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  from  the  fmall  number  of  his 
wants,  retrained  within  narrow  and  circumfcribed 
limits,  it  will  never  be  roufed  of  itfelf.  What 
method  can  then  be  contrived  to  fhorten  the  du- 
ration of  his  indolence,  of  his  ftupidity,  and  of 
his  mifery  ?  For  this  purpofe,  he  muft  be  made 
acquainted  with  aclive  beings,  and  mull  be  placed 
i  in 
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in  conftant  intercourfe  with  laborious  people.  He  B  O  o  K 
will  loon  open  his  eyes  with  aftonifhment ;  he  t  ^il. 
will  foon  be  confeious  that  he  likewife  hath  had 
hands  given  to  hirn,  and  will  fcarce  conceive 
how  it  could  have  been  poflible,  that  the  idea 
of  making  ufe  of. them  fhould  not  have  occurred 
to  him  iboner.  The  fight  of  the  enjoyments  that 
are  obtained  by  labour,  will  infpire  him  with 
the  defire  of  partaking  of  them,  and  he  will 
work.  Invention  is  peculiar  to  genius,  and  imi- 
tation is  peculiar  to  man.  It  is  by  imitation  that 
all  fcarce  things  have  become,  and  will  hereafter 
become,  common.  This  is  the  propenfity  which 
the  court  of  Madrid  ought  to  encourage,  if  not 
from  motives  of  humanity,  at  leaft,  from  the 
profpedt  of  the  political  advantages  they  might  ex- 
pect to  reap  from  it. 

Matters  perhaps  might,  and  indeed  ought  to 
be  carried  (till  further.  Let  Spain  declare  Porto- 
4Rico  a  neutral  ifland,  and  let  this  neutrality  be 
acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  that  have  any  pof- 
feflions  in  America.  Let  the  lands,  which  are  not 
yet  cultivated,  be  granted  to  enterprifing  men  of 
all  nations,  who  fhall  have  a  capital  fufficient  to 
eltablim  cultures.  Let  perfons,  lands,  and  pro- 
ductions, be  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the 
fpace  of  fifty  years,  or  more.  Let  the  harbours 
be  opened  indifcriminately  to  all  traders,  free 
from  cuftoms,  from  reflraints,  and  from  formali- 
ties Let  no  other  troops  be  kept  but  thofe  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  police  ;  and  let  thefe  be  foreign 
troops  Let  a  very  p'ain  code  of  laws  be  drawn 
up,  fuitable  to  a  ftate  of  hufbandmen,  or  of  mer- 
chants. Let  the  citizens  i  hem  (elves  be  the  ma- 
giftrates,  or  the  magiftrates  be  choien  by  them. 
Let  property,  that  firft  and  great  bafis  of  all 
political  focieties,  be  eflablillied  upon  unmove- 
able  foundations.     Before  half  a  century  fhall  be 

elapfed, 
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BOOKelapfed,  Porto-Rico  will  mod  undoubtedly  be 
XIL  ^  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  colonies  of  the  New 
World.  It  may  then  again  become,  without  in- 
convenience, a  truly  national  pofTelrlon.  It's  abun- 
dant productions,  which  will  have  coft  neither 
care,  expence,  anxiety,  nor  war  to  Spain,  will 
increafe  the  mafs  of  national  riches,  and  the  public 
revenue. 

But  if  even  this  plan  of  adminiftration  were 
the  infpiration  of  wifdom  itfelf :  if  it  were  dic- 
tated by  the  moft  certain  views  of  intereft  j  if  the 
iuccefs  of  it  could  be  geometrically  proved,  yet 
it  would  never  be  carried  into  execution  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  :  It  is  becaufe  it  hath  not  been 
fuggefted  by  a  native  of  Spain,  and  that  it  fnp- 
pofes  the  concurrence  of  foreigners.  No  country 
can  do  any  thing  of  itfelf;  and  yet,  from  a  deteft- 
able,  puerile,  and  ridiculous  vanity,  we  wifh  to  do 
every  thing  by  ourfelves  ;  we  are  blind,  and  yet  we 
will  not  receive  light  from  others.  In  monarchi- 
cal flates,  the  way  to  exclude  an  able  man  from 
an  important  fituation,  is  to  anticipate,  by  po- 
pular choice,  the  appointment  of  the  court ;  and 
this  is  a  mode  which  hatred  and  jealoufy  feldom 
fail  of  employing.  The  fame  method  would  fuc- 
ceed  as  certainly  between  the  refpe&ive  courts. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  minifter  from  purfuing 
any  wife  meafure,  nothing  more  isneceflfary,  than 
that  another  minifter  fhould  afTume,  by  divulging 
it,  the  credit  of  having  firft  thought  of  it  him- 
felf.  Nothing  is  more  fcarce,  than  to  find  among 
minifters  of  the  fame  court,  one  citizen,  great, 
honeft,  and  good  enough,  to  purfue  a  project  be- 
gun by  his  predeceiTor.  Thus  do  abufes  become 
perpetual  in  the  nation.  Thus  is  every  thing 
begun,  and  nothing  accomplifhed,  from  motives 
of  a  foolifh  kind  of  pride,  the  influence  of  which 
extends  itfelf  over  all  the  branches  of  adminiftra- 
tion, 
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tu,n,  which  fufpends  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  BOOK 
and  would  have  fettled  all  nations  in  a  (late   of  s _    {I' 
barbariim,  had  their  chiefs  been  constantly,  and  at 
all  times,  equally  afTe&ed  by  it. 

If,  however,  the  meafures  we  have  ven- 
tured t©  propofe  to  the  court  of  Madrid  fhould 
appear  to  them  liable  to  inconveniences,  which 
may  have  efcaped  our  notice,  they  might  at  lead 
derive  from  themfelves  part  of  thofe  advantages 
which  we  mould  b*  happy  to  fee  them  obtain. 
The  navigation  to  the  Spanifh  Indies  is  forbid- 
den to  the  Bilcayans.  As  their  ports  are  freed, 
both  on  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the  fhips, 
from  the  diuies  which  are  im poled  upon  all  the 
other  ports,  the  government  have  been  appre- 
henfive  that  they  might  obtain  too  great  a  lupe- 
riority  over  the  fubjects  of  the  monarchy,  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges.  Let  Porto-Rico 
be  opened  to  thefe  active  men,  where  their  com- 
petition cannot  be  prejudicial  to  rivals  who  have 
never  attended  to  this  trade,  and  the  illand  will 
foon  acquire  fome  degree  of  importance.  The 
fame  arrangement  might  be  extended  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fettle-  What  were 
ment  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  was  at  ^e  events 
firft  in  high  eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  itfionedStT 
fupplied.    This  wealth  diminifhed  with  the  in habi-  Domingo 
tants  of  the  country,  whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  rateHxonf" 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  fource  of  that  ftete 
it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the  neighbouring^ fPlen" 
iilands  no  longer  fupplied  the  lofsof  thofe  wretched  which  that 
victims  to  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror.     A  vehe-  ifland  had 
ment  defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth,  ^enr*lf~ 
infpired  the  thought  of  getting  flaves  from  Africa  ; 
but,  befides  that  thefe  were  found  unfit  for  the  la- 
hours   they   were  deftined    to,    the   multitude  of 
mines,  which  then  began  to  be   wrought  on  the 

continent. 
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BOO  K  continent,  made  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefted  itfelf, 
that  their  Negroes,  which  were  healthy,  flrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  hus- 
bandry ;  and  they  adopted,  through  neceflity,  a 
wife  refolution,  which,  had  they  known  their  own 
interefl,  they  would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  ex- 
tremely fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few. 
Charles  V.,  who,  like  mod  ibvereigns,  preferred 
his  favourites  to'  his  fubjecls,  had  granted  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  the  flave  trade  to  a  Flemifh  noble- 
man, who  made  over  his  privilege  to  the  Genoefe. 
Thofe  avaricious  republicans  conducted  this  in- 
famous commerce  as  al!  monopolies  are  con- 
dueled  ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold 
but  little.  When  time  and  competition  had  fixed 
the  natural  and  neceflary  price  of  flaves,  the  num- 
ber of  them  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beads,  though  they  differed 
but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelves,  did  not 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  thefe  Negro  Afri- 
cans, who  were  fubftituted  to  them.  Degraded 
dill  further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  them,  even  religion  could  not  reflrain 
them  from  aggravating  the  weight  of  their  fervi- 
tude.  It  became  intolerable,  and  thefe  wretched 
ilaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved  un- 
fuccefsful ;  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  withlefs 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny,  cramped  by  the 
apprehenfion  of  revolt,  candeferve  that  name)  was 
attended  with  good  confequence^.  Cultivation  was 
purfued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  fixtccnth  century,  the  mother- 
country 
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Country  drew  annually  from  this  colony  ten  mil-  COOK 
lions  weight  of  iiigar,  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  calfia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both 
the  delire  and  the  means  of  extending  this  trade  ; 
but  a  train  of  events,  each  more  fatal  than  the 
other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopula- 
tion of  St.  Domingo.  The  Spanifn  conquefts  on 
the  continent  iliould  naturally  have  contributed 
to  promote  the  fucceis  of  an  iiland,  which  nature 
feemed  to  have  formed  to  be  the  center  of  that 
vaft  dominion  arillng  round  it,  to  be  the  ftaple 
of  the  different  colonies :  but  it  happened  quite 
otherwife.  On  a  view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes 
railing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richefl  in- 
habitants of  St.  Domingo  began  to  defpife  their 
fettlements,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches, 
which  is,  in  a  manner*  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
to  go  and  ranfack  the  bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold* 
which  are  foon  exhaufted.  The  government  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  put  a  flop  to  this  emigration  ; 
the  laws  were  always  either  artfully  eluded,  or 
openly  violated. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  necefTary  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  conduct,  leaving  the  coafts  with- 
out defence,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to 
ravage  them.  Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  that  celebrated  EngHfh 
failor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizers  of  lefs  con- 
sequence, contented  themfelves  with  intercepting 
veilcls  in  their  pailage  through  thole  latitudes,  the 
bed  known  at  that  rime  of  any  in  the  New  World. 
To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Caililians 
themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked 
no  fhrps  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation,  which 
re  more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  Worfe  de- 
Vol.  IV.  P  fended. 
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BOOK  fended,  than  any  others.     The  cuflom  they  had 

xn-     of  fitting  out  (hips  clandestinely,  in  order  to  pro- 

"  cure  flaves,  prevented  them    from  being  known ; 

and  the  alMance  they  purchafed  from  the  fhips  of 

war,  commiflioned  to  protect  the  trade,  infured  to 

them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  it's  only 
refource  in  this  diftrefs;  and  that  was  prohi- 
bited; but  as  it  was  ftill  carried  on,  notwith- 
flanding  the  vigilance  of  the  governors,  or  per- 
haps, by  their  connivance,  the  policy  of  an  exaf- 
perated  and  unenlightened  court  exerted  itfelf  in 
demolifhing  mod  of  the  fea- ports,  and  driving 
the  miferabie  inhabitants  into  the  inland  country. 
This  act  of  violence  threw  them  into  a  date  of 
dejection,  which  the  incurfions  and  fetdement  of 
the  French  on  the  ifland  afterwards  carried  to  the 
utmofl  pitch. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vail:  empire 
which  fhe  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no 
pains  to  diffipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed 
to  nften  to  the  felicitations  of  her  Flemifh  fubjects, 
Who  earntflly  preiTed  that  they  might  have  per- 
miflion  to  clear  tbofe  fertile  lands.  Rather  than 
run  the  rifk  of  feeing  them  carry  on  a  contraband 
trade  on  the  coafls,  fhe  chofe  to  bury  in  oblivion  a 
fetdement  which  had  been  of  confequence,  and 
was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 
Prefent  This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  inter- 

^afaenP^thecourfe  with  the  mother-country,  but  by  a  fingle 
portion  of  fhip  of  no  great    burden,  received  from    thence 
St.  Do-     every   third   year,  confifted  in  1717  of  eighteen 
mwgo.      thoufand   four   hundred  and   ten  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding  Spaniards,  Meftees,  Negroes,  or  Mulat- 
toes.     The   complexion    and  character  of    thefe 
people  differed  according  to  the  different   propor- 
tions of  American,  European,  and  African  blood 
they  had  received  from  that  natural  and  tranfient 


union 
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union  which  reftores  all  races  and  conditions  toB 
the  fame  level  ;  for  love  is  not  more  a  refpedter 
of  perfons  than  death.  Thefe  demi  fa  Sj 
plunged  in  the  extreme  of  floth,  lived  up  hi 
fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  cottages  without  furni- 
ture, and  had  mod  of  them  no  clothes.  The 
few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not  to- 
tally fupprefied  the  fenfe  of  decency  and  tafte 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes  of 
their  neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their 
cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  hundred  ibldiers,  the  priefls,  and 
the  government.  The  company,  formed  at  Bar- 
celona in  1757,  w*tn  exclLlflvc  privileges  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  St.  Domingo,  hath  had  no 
fuccefs.  Since  that  ifland  hath  been  opened,  in 
1766,  to  all  Spanifh  navigators,  it  hath  (till  re- 
mained in  the  fame  ftate.  The  quantity  of  fugaf 
canes,  of  coffee  trees,  and  of  tobacco,  which 
may  have  been  planted  there,  is  not  fufficient  for 
it's  own  confumption,  far  from  being  able  to  con- 
tribute to  that  of  the  mother-country.  The  colony 
furnifhes  annually  to  the  national  trade,  no  more! 
than  five  or  fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  provifi- 
ons,of  fo  little  value,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  to  be 
reckoned. 

This  deficiency  of  cultivation  is  univerfally  felt 
in  the  ifland.  Sant  Yago,  La  Vega,  Seibo,  and 
other  places  in  the  inland  parts,  formerly  fo  re- 
nowned for  their  riches,  arc  no  longer  any  thing 
more  than  obfcure  hamlets,  where  nothing  revives 
the  memory  of  their  ancient  fplendour. 

Thk  coafts  do  not  exhibit  a  more  animated 
appearance.  To  the  fouth  of  the  colony  is  the 
narrow  and  deep  bay  of  Ocoa,  which  might  be 
called  a  harbour,  it  is  in  this  place  where  the 
Spaniards  have  no  fettlements,  although  they  are 
near  a  falt-pir,  which  is  fufficient  for  their  necef- 
P  %  fities- 
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BOO  Kilties,  that  the  filver  which  is  fent  from  Mexico 
XH«  (  for  the  expences  of  government  is  depofited,  and 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  upon  horfes  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  is  at  no  more  than  fifteen  leagues 
diftance. 

This  famous  capital  of  the  ifland  received  for 
a  long  time  it's  neceflaries  directly  from  foreign- 
ers ;  but  at  that  period  the  Lozama,  with  which 
it's  walls  are  watered,  was  able  to  admit  vefTels 
of  fix  hundred  tons  burthen.  Since  the  mouth 
of  this  river  hath  been  almoft  choaked  by  the 
fands,  and  by  the  (tones  it  brings  away  from  the 
mountains,  the  town  is  not  in  a  better  condition 
than  the  harbour ;  and  magnificent  ruins  are  the 
only  remains  of  it.  The  country  that  furrounds  it 
exhibits  nothing  but  briars,  and  a  fmall  number  of 
cattle. 

The  river  Macouflis  runs  fourteen  leagues 
above  that  place,  where  the  few  American  vefTels 
that  come  to  trade  in  the  ifland  are  ufed  to  land. 
They  difembark  their  fmall  cargoes  by  means  of 
a  few  little  iflands,  which  afford  a  tolerable 
flielter. 

Further  on,  but  ftill  on  the  fame  coaft,  the 
Rumana  runs  through  the  moft  beautiful  plains 
that  can  poffibly  be  conceived.  Neverthelefs,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  upon  this  extenfive  and  fer- 
tile foil,  except  one  hamlet,  which  would  have  a 
miferable  appearance,  even  in  thofe  countries  that 
are  the  mofl  ill-treated  by  nature. 

The  North  of  the  colony  is  no  better  than  the 
South.  Porto  de  Plata,  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
prefents  only  a  few  huts,  in  it's  numerous  creeks, 
and  on  it's  rich  territory. 

The  Ifabellica  which  hath  a  beautiful  river, 
immenie  plains,  and  forefls  filled  with  precious 

woods, 
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woods,  doth  not  exhibit  a  more  flourifhing  ap-B  o  O  K 
pearance.  XI*. 

With  as  many,  or  even  with  more  means  of 
profperity,  Monte-Chrifto  is  nothing  more  than  a 
ilaple,  where  Englifh  fmugglers  come  habitually  to 
take  in  the  commodities  of  fome  French  plantati- 
ons, fettled  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hostilities 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Verfailles, 
render  the  fraudulent  connections  infinitely  more 
confiderable  ;  and  this  mart  acquires  at  that  time 
a  great  degree  of  importance.  But  this  incipient 
animation  ceafes,  as  foon  as  the  miniftry  of  Ma- 
drid think  it  fuitable  to  their  interefts,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  difputes  between  the  two  rival  na- 
tions. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  fcttlement  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the   ifland,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  French ;  and  it  is  only  fince  the  lafl  war  that 
they    have  thought  of  fettling   to  the  eaftward, 
which  they  had  long  entirely  neglected. 
•   The  project  of  cultivation  might  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega-Real,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  inland  parr,  and  is  fourfcore  leagues  in 
length,  by  ten  in  it's  greateft  breadth.     It  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  throughout  the  New  World,  a 
fpot  more  level,  more  fruitful,  or  better  watered, 
All  the  productions  of  America  would  fucceed  ad^ 
mirably   there;  but  it  would  be  impofiible  to  re- 
move them  from   thence  without   making  roads ; 
which  is  an  undertaking  that  would  alarm  a  people 
more  enterprifing  than  the  Spaniards.     Thefe  dif- 
ficulties ihould  naturally  have  led  them  to  fix  their 
attention  on  fume  exceeding  good  coafis,  already 
a   little    inhabited,    and    where   fome  fubfiftenee 
would  have  been  found.     Probably  it  was  appre- 
hended  that  the  new  colonics  would  adopt   the 
manners  of  the  old,  and  therefore  Samana  was 
determined  upon, 

Samana 
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BOOK  SAMANAi'sa  peninfula,  five  leagues  broad,  and 
fixteen  long ;  the  foil  of  which,  though  rather  un- 
even, is  very  fit  for  the  richeft  productions  of  the 
New  World.  It  hath,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
affording  to  the  fhips  that  come  from  Europe,  an 
eafy  landing  and  a  iafe  anchorage. 

These  confederations  induced  the  firfl  adven- 
turers from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to 
fettle  at  Samana;  where  they  maintained  their 
ground  a  long  time,  though  furrounded  by  their 
enemies.  At  length,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
too  much  expofed,  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
the  reft  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the  ifland, 
which  were  every  day  improving.  In  confequence 
of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spaniards  rejoiced 
at  their  departure  ;  but  did  not  take  poffefTion  of 
the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  the  court  of 
Madrid  have  fent  thither  fome  people  from  the 
Canaries ;  the  (late  have  been  at  the  expence  of 
the  voyage,  of  their  eftablifhment,  and  of  their 
maintenance  for  feveral  years.  Thefe  meafures, 
prudent  as  they  were,  have  not  been  attended  with 
fuccefs.  The  new  inhabitants  have  for  the  moft 
part  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  to  the  clearing 
of  the  ground,  undertaken  without  precautions, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  difhonefly  of  the  governors, 
who  have  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  funds 
they  were  intruded  with.  The  few  that  have  fur- 
vived  fo  many  evils,  languifh  under  the  expecta- 
tion of  approaching  death.  Let  us  fee  whether  the 
efforts  made  to  render  Cuba  flout  idling,  have  been 
more  fortunate. 

The  ifland  of  Cuba,  which  is  fcparated  from  St. 
Domingo  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  of  itfelf  equal  in 
value  to  a  kingdom  :  it  is  two  hundred  and  thirty 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four.     None  of  it's  rivers  are  navigable  :  in 

three 
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three  or  four  of  them  only,  the  boats  can  go  up  to  B  O  o  K 
the  height  of  two,  four,  or  fix  leagues,  during  the  XII< 
greatelt  part  of  the  year.  To  the  north,  the  Ha- 
vannah,  Bahiabonda,  Maiul  and  Matanza,  can 
receive  men  of  war ;  but  the  fouthern  harbours, 
as  Cuba,  Xaguas,  Port  au  Prince,  Bayamo,  Ba- 
cacon,  Nipe,  Batabano,  and  Trinidad,  admit  only 
merchantmen. 

Though  Cuba  was  difcovered  by  Columbus, 
in  1492,  the  Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  it  till  1511,  when  Diego  de 
Velafquez  came  with  four  fhips,  and  landed  on  the 
cafbern  point. 

This  diftricl  was  under  the  government  of  a 
Cacique  named  Hatuey.  He  was  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hifpaniola,  and  had  retired  hither 
to  avoid  the  flavery  to  which  his  countrymen  were 
condemned.  Thofe,  who  could  efcape  the  tyranny 
of  the  Caftilians,  had  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 
where  he  formed  a  little  ftate,  and  ruled  in  peace. 
At  a  diftance  he  obferved  the  Spanifh  fails,  the 
approach  of  which  he  dreaded.  On  the  firft  news 
he  received  of  their  arrival,  he  called  together 
the  braved  Indians,  both  of  his  fubjects  and  al- 
lies, to  animate  them  to  a  defence  of  their  liber- 
ty ;  alluring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their 
efforts  would  be  ineffectual,  if  they  did  not  firfl 
render  the  God  of  their  enemies  propitious  to 
them:  Behold  him  there,  faid  he,  pointing  to  a 
veiTel  filled  with  gold,  behold  that  mighty  divinity  7 
let  us  invoke  his  aid! 

This  iimple  and  credulous  people  eafily  believ- 
ed that  gold,  for  the  lake  of  which  fo  much  blood 
was  fhed,  was  the  God  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
danced  and  fang  before  the  rude  and  unfafhioned 
ore,  and  refigned  themfelves  wholly  to  ii'e  pro- 
tection. 

Bt;T 
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BOOK     But  Hatuey,  more  enlightened,  and  more  fuf- 

JPJ^  ,  picious  than  the  other  Caciques,  afTembled  them 

again.     We  tnuft  not,  faid  he  to  them,  expecl  any 

bappinefs  fo  long  as  the  God  of  the  Spaniards  remains 

among  us.     th  is  no  lefs  our  enemy  than  they.    They 

Jeek  for  bim  in  every  place  ;  and  where  they  find  him, 

there  they  eftablijh  themf elves.    Were  he  hidden  in  the 

cavities  of  the  earth,  they  would  dif cover  him.    Were 

we  to  f wallow  him,  they  would  plunge  their  hands 

into  our  bowels,  and  drag  him  out.    There  is  no  place 

hut   the   bottom  of    the  fea,   uhat  can  elude   their 

jearch.     When  he  is  no  hnger   among  us,  doubtlefs 

we  pall  be  forgotten  by  them.     As  foon   as  he  had 

done  fpeaking,  every  man  brought  out  his  gold? 

and  threw  it  into  the  fea. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Spaniards  ad- 
vanced. Their  mufkets  and  cannons,  thofe tremend- 
ous deities,  difperfed  with  their  thunder  the  fa- 
vages,  who  endeavoured  to  refill :  but,  as  Hatuey 
might  re-aflemble  them,  he  was  purfued  through 
the  woods,  taken,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 
When  he  was  fattened  to  the  flake,  and  waited 
only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  an  inhuman  priefl 
advanced  to  propofe  the  ceremony  of  bapnfm,  and 
to  fpeak  to  him  of  paradife.  Are  there,  (aid  the 
Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in  that  happy  place  ?  Tes, 
replied  the  miflionary  ;  but  there  are  none  but  good 
ones.  The  heft  of  them, r  returned  Hatuey,  are  good  for 
nothing.  I  will  not  go  to  a  place,  where  I  Jhould  be 
in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them.  Talk  no  more  to  me 
of  your  religion,  but  leave  me  to  die. 

Thus  was  the  Cacique  burned,  the  God  of  the 
Chriflians  dishonoured,  and  his  crofs  imbrued 
with  human  blood  ;  but  Velafquez  found  no  more 
enemies  to  oppofe  him.  No  refinance  was  made, 
and  yet  the  nation  did  not  long  furvive  the  lofs 
of  it's  liberty.  In  thofe  ferocious  times,  when  to 
conquer  was  nothing  but  to  deilroy,  feveral  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  Cuba  were  maflacred  ;  a  greater  BOOK. 
number  of  them  ended  their  lives  in  the  gold  t  _  ^ 
mines,  although  they  were  not  found  abundant 
enough  to  be  worked  for  any  length  of  time.  At 
iaft  the  fmall-pox,  that  poifon  which  hath  been 
tranfmitted  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World, 
in  exchange  for  a  (till  more  fatal  poifon,  completed 
what  had  been  fo  much  forwarded  by  the  other  ca- 
lamities. The  whole  illand  was  foon  reduced  to  a 
defert. 

It   was   indebted  for  it's   revival   to   the   pilot  Import- 
Alaminos,  who  in    1519   fir  ft  puffed  the  canal  of  ^nment 
Bahama,  when  he  was   carrying  the  firfl  intelli-  popuiatu' 
gence  of  the  fuccefs  of  Cortez  to  the   Emperor  on>  cul~ 
Charles  V.      It   was    foon   underftood,    that  this  ^her' la- 
would  be  the   only  convenient  road  for  the  fhipsboursof 
that  mould  fail   from  Mexico  to   Europe,  and  the  Cuba- 
Havannah  was  built  to  receive  them.     The  uti- 
lity of  this  celebrated  port  was  afterwards  extend- 
ed   to    the  vefTels    di (patched    from   Porto-Bello 
and  from  Carthagena.      They  all   put  in  there, 
and  waited  reciprocally  for  each  other,  in  order 
to  arrive   together  in    the  mother-country  with  a 
greater  degree  of  parade  and  of  fecurity.     The 
prodigious    expences     which    navigarorc,     laden 
with  the    richeft   treafures  of  the   world  incurred 
during  their  fray,  occafioned  an  immenfe  circula- 
tion of  money  in  the  town,  which  was  itfelf  com- 
pelled   to  fend   a   part  of   itnnto  the    countries 
more  or  lefs  diftant,  from  whence  it  derived  it's 
ill bfifter.ee.     Cuba   thus  acquired  fome  degree  of 
animation,  while  the  other  iilands,  under  the  fame 
dominion,  fi.il!  continued  in  that  (late  of  annihi- 
lation into  which  they  had   been  plunged  by  the 
conqueft. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  flow  progrefs  of  this 
fettlement  a  particular  aflbciation  was  formed  in 
17^5.     The  funds  of  the  new^orftptfn}  confifted 

of 
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BOOKof  one  million  of  piafters,  or  of  5,400,000  livres*. 
X1_  ,  They  were  divided  into  two  thoufand  fhares,  one 
hundred  of  which  belonged  to  the  crown.  The 
privilege  of  this  company  was  exclufive.  They 
eftablifhed  a  factory  at  Cadiz  ;  but  Cuba  itfelf  was 
the  feat  of  the  monopoly. 

The  directors,  at  a  diftance  from  the  mother- 
country,  attended  only  to  the  making  of  their 
own  fortunes,  they  committed  numberlefs  mal- 
verfations  ;  and  the  company,  whofe  interefts  they 
managed,  were  fo  completely  ruined  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty  years,  that  it  was  no  longer  poflible  for 
them  to  continue  their  tranfa&ions.  The  go- 
vernment then  authorized  a  few  merchants  to 
carry  on  this  trade,  and  in  1765,  all  the  Spa- 
niards were  freely  admitted  into  a  poffeflion, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  fhut  againfi: 
them. 

A  governor,  who  bears  the  title  of  captain 
general,  prefides  at  prefent  over  the  colony.  He 
determines,  all  matters  relative  to  the  civil  and 
the  military  branches  ;  but  the  finances  are  under 
the  direction  of  an  intendant.  Magi  ft  rates,  whofe 
judgments  may  be  fet  afide  by  the  audience  of  St. 
Domingo,  diftribute  juftice  in  the  eighteen  juris- 
dictions which  divide  the  iiland. 

The  bimop's  fee,  and  his  chapter,  are  in  the 
town  of  Cuba.  Neither  they,  nor  any  other 
members  of  the  c$rgy  receive  the  tithes ;  they 
belong,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  New  World,  to  the 
crown ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
without  being  a  refonrce  for  the  treafury.  There 
are  twenty-three  convents  of  men,  and  three 
nunneries  in  the  colony,  the  eftates  of  which  are 
valued,  according  to  the  moft  moderate  calcula- 
tion, at  14,589,590  livres  f.     The  funds  which 

*  325,000!,  -J-  607,899!.  ns.Sd, 

belong 
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belong   to    the  order  of  St.  Jean    de  Dieu,  andB  O  O  K. 
which  are  deftined  for  public  ule,  arc  not  includ-^   *11^ 
cd  in  this  calculation. 

Children  are  either  well  or  ill  educated  in 
moft  of  thefe  convents.  There  is,  ever  fince  1728, 
an  univerfity  at  the  Havannah,  which  hath  a  re- 
venue of  37,800  livres  +,  and  Jefs  than  two  hun- 
dred icholars. 

Nineteen  hofpitals  are  diftributed  over  the 
ifland  ;  and  there,  as  in  all  other  parts,  people 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  with  refped  to  the 
utility  of  thefe  eftablimments,  or  to  the  ben:  mode 
of  regulating  them.  Alas!  then,  every  thing 
that  concerns  government  is  ft  ill  problematic, 
and  the  queftions  which  more  particularly  affect 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies,  are,  perhaps, 
thofe  which  have  been  the  lean:  fatisfadtorily 
iblved. 

The  countries  of  the  globe,  which  pretend  to 
civilization,  are  full  of  indolent  men,  who  chufe 
rather  to  (lie  for  alms  in  the  llreets,  than  to  em- 
ploy their  ftrength  in  the  manufactures.  Our 
intention  is  not  certainly  to  harden  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  we  will  pronounce,  without  hefitation, 
that  thefe  wretches  are  fo  many  robbers  of  the 
real  poor  ;  and  that  whoever  grants  them  any 
aiilft  a  nee  becomes  their  accomplice.  The  know- 
ledge of  their  hypocrify,  of  their  vices,  of  their 
debaucheries,  of  their  nocturnal  faturnalia,  leiTens 
the  corrmiferation  that  is  due  to  real  indigence. 
It  is  certainly  a  difagreeable  tafk  to  deprive  a  ci- 
tizen of  his  liberty,  which  is  the  only  thing  he 
pofleiles,  and  to  add  imprifonment  to  his  mifery. 
And  yet  the  man  who  prefers  the  abject  llace 
or  a  beggar,  to  an  asylum  where  he  might  earn 
clothes  and  fubfiftence  by  his  labour,  is  a  vicious 

*  i,575l. 

perfon 
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BOOK  perfon  who  ought  to  be  carried  there  by  force. 
i^il  .There  are  many  countries  where,  from  miflakeu 
motives  of  compaflion,  the  profeiTed  beggars  arc 
fullered  to  remain  at  liberty.  The  adminiftration 
of  thofe  countries  difplays,  in  this  intlance,  more 
humanity  than  judgment. 

But  befide  the  (late  of  beggary,  which  is 
brought  on  by  a  fpirit  of  idienefs,  there  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  be  poor  people  without  number  in  every 
place  where  there  are  multitudes  of  men,  who 
hnve  no  protection  againft  mifery  but  in  their  la- 
bour. For  all  thefe  unfortunate  people,  a  day  of 
ficknefs  is  a  day  of  indigence.  Every  old  man  is 
poor.  Every  man  who  is  di fabled  either  by  ac- 
cident, or  by  natural  deformity,  old  or  young, 
is  a  poor  man.  Every  labourer,  every  foldier, 
every  failor,  who  hath  either  got  no  employment, 
or  is  unable  to  ferve,  is  a  poor  man.  Poverty 
begets  poverty;  were  it  only  from  the  impoffibili- 
ty  that  indigent  perfons  fhould  give  any  kind  of 
education,  or  furnifh  any  employment  to  their 
children.  A  great  conflagration,  an  inundation, 
a  hail  (lorm,  a  long  and  rigorous  winter,  an  epi- 
demical diforder,  a  famine,  a  war,  great  and  fud- 
d^n  reductions  of  rent,  bankruptcies,  bad,  and 
even  fometimes  good  operations  of  finance,  the 
invention  of  a  new  machine:  every  caufe,  in  a 
word,  which  deprives  the  citizen  of  his  (late,  and 
which  ftrfpetids,  or  fuddenly  diminifhes  the  daily 
labours,  occafions  an  incredible  number  of  people 
to  be  reduced  to  poverty  in  an  rriftartf. 

And  yet,  who  are  thefe  numerous  unfortunate 
people,  who  are  reduced  to  inevitable  poverty 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  perhaps  from 
the  injudice  of  our  conflitutional  laws  ?  They 
are  ufeful  men  who  have  cultivated  the  lands, 
cut  the  flones,  conflrucled  our  edifices,  nourihV 
ed  our  children,  worked  in  our  mines  and  in  our 

quarries, 
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quarries,  defended  our  country,  aflifted   the  ef-Booic 
forts  of  genius,  and  -been  ferviceable  in  all   the     **' 
branches  of  induftry. 

In  order  to  fuccour  thefe  intereding  beings, 
hofpitals  have  been  contrived.  But  do  thefe  efta- 
blifhments  anfwer  the  end  of  their  inditution  ? 
Almod  in  all  places  they  have  a  number  of  moral 
and  natural  defedls,  which  render  the  utility  of 
them  doubtful  in  their  prelent  (late. 

Particular  and  temporary  fuccours,  pru- 
dently difpenfed  by  government  in  a  feafon  of 
great  popular  calamities,  would  perhaps  be  better 
than  hofpitals  which  are  perpetually  maintained. 
They  would  prevent  beggary,  while  hofpitals  en- 
courage it.  Thefe  afyiums  for  misfortune,  are 
almofl  all  in  poffeflion  of  landed  property.  This 
kind  of  property  is  liable  to  too  many  embarraff- 
ments,  and  to  difhonefly  in  the  management  of 
it,  and  fubjecl  to  too  many  viciffitudes  in  it's 
produce.  The  directors  of  it  are.  permanent. 
Hence  their  zeal  is  diminifhed,  and  the  fpirit  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  or  at  lead  that  of  indifference 
is  fubfti tuted  to  it.  Thefe  facred  depofits  become 
at  laft  the  revenue  of  tbofe  who  manage  them. 
The  adminiftration  of  thefe  eflablifh ments,  is  al- 
mofl always  a  my  fiery  to  the  government  and  to 
the  public,  while  nothing  would  be  more  honed 
and  more  neceffary,  than  that  it  fhould  be  expofed 
to  public  view  :  it  is  alio  arbitrary,  and  it  ought  to 
be  fubjected  to  the  mod  careful  and  rigorous 
examination.  The  depredations  that  are  com- 
mitted in  the  palaces  of  kings,  are  the  fubjedt  of 
much  difcuflion.  There  at  lead  magnificence, 
abundance,  and  the  etiquette,  which  compofesthe 
falfe  greatnefs  of  the  throne,  arc  in  fome  fort  an 
apology  for  this  diffipation  ;  for  where  there  are 
kings,  it  is  well  known,  there  mud  likewife  be 
abufes.  But  hofpitals  are  liable  to  it  ill  greater  mal- 

verfations, 
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BOOK  verfations,  and  yet  they  are  the  houfes  of  the  poor ! 
they  are  the  fortunes  of  the  poor !  every  thing 
ought  there  to  prefent  the  ftricteft.  ideas  of  ©eco- 
nomy and  order  ;  every  circumftance  ought  to 
render  thefe  duties  facred.  You,  who  are  the 
directors  of  thefe  afylums,  if  you  be  guilty  of 
negligence,  your  hearts  muft  be  obdurate  !  But  if 
you  fhould  allow  yourfelves  to  commit  extortions, 
by  what  name  can  you  be  called  ?  You  are  fit  only 
to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  duft,  and  to  be  drench- 
ed in  blood. 

The  natural  defects  of  our  hofpitals  are  ftill 
more  deporable  than  the  moral  vices  of  them. 
The  air  is  corrupted  by  a  thoufand  caufes,  the 
detail  of  which  would  be  difgufling  to  all  our 
fenfes.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from 
one  inconteftible  experiment.  Three  thoufand 
men,  confined  within  the  limits  of  one  acre,  muft, 
by  their  perfpi ration  alone,  form  an  atmofphere 
of  the  height  of  fixty  inches,  which  becomes 
contagious  if  the  air  be  not  perpetually  renewed. 
All  the  people  who  are  habitually  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  fick  are  pale,  and  moftly  at- 
tacked, even  in  a  (late  of  health,  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  flow  fever.  How  much  greater  muft  the 
fame  caufe  operate  upon  a  fick  perfon  ?  People 
are  difcharged  from  the  hofpital  cured  of  one  dif- 
eafe,  and  carry  away  another  along  with  them. 
Patients  are  a  long  time  recovering.  How  many 
fatal  neglects,  and  unfortunate  miftakes  are  com- 
mitted !  The  frequency  of  them  ftifles  remorfe. 

At  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  and  at  Biceire, 
the  fifth  and  the  (ixth  part  of  the  lick  perifh  ^  at 
the  hofpital  of  Lyons,  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 
part, 

O  thou  !  who  defcending  from  the  firft  throne 
of  Europe,  haft  vifited  the  principal  countries  of 
ic  with   the  third  of  knowledge,  and  undoubtedly 

with 
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with  the  defire  of  labouring  for  the  good  of  thine  book. 
own  country ;  tell  us,  how  great  was  thy  horror  x  J^1]^ 
when  thou  didft  fee  in  one  of  our  hofpitals,  feven 
or  eight  Tick  perfons  heaped  together  in  the  fame 
bed,  all  maladies  blended  together,  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  degrees  of  life  and  death  confounded  ; 
one  wretch  crying  out  with  acute  pain,  by  the  fide 
of  another  who  was  breathing  his  lad  ;  the  dying 
man  lain  by  the  fide  of  the  dead  one,  and  all  of 
them  reciprocally  infecting  and  curfing  each  other. 
Say,  why  didft  thou  not  reprefent  this  picture  to 
the  imagination  of  thy  young  and  companionate 
filler,  our  fovereign  ?  No  doubt,  fhe  would  have 
been  affected  with  it ;  her  compaflion  would  have 
been  communicated  to  her  hufband,  and  her  tears 
would  have  interceded  for  theie  miferable  wretches. 
How  noble  a  u(q  would  this  have  been  making  of 
beauty  ! 

The  prefervation  therefore  of  mankind,  the 
watching  over  their  days,  and  the  removing  from 
them  the  horrors  of  mifery,  is  a  fcience  (o  little 
understood  by  government,  that  even  the  efta- 
blifhments  they  feem  to  have  made  with  a  view  of 
fulfilling  theie  objects,  produce  an  oppofite  effect. 
Aflonifhing  perverfion  of  mind,  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  of  our  philolophers, 
who  lhall  write  the  immenfe  treatife  on  the  barba- 
rifm  of  civilized  nations. 

Some  men,  devoid  of  feeling,  have  afferted, 
r'vat  in  order  to  diminifh  the  number,  already 
too  great,  of  idle,  negligent,  and  vicious  people, 
•<:  was  neceflary  that  the  pour  and"the  fick  mould 
not  be  well  treated  in  the  hofpitals.  And  indeed 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  barbarous  ex- 
pedient hath  been  pnrfued  to  it's  utmoft  extent  \ 
neverthelefs,  what  are  the  effects  produced  by  it? 
Several  men   have   been  deft  te  no  one 

hath  been  corree 

2  Laziness 
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Book  Laziness  and  debauchery  may  poflibly  be  en* 
^J^^j  couraged  in  hofpitals  ;  but  if  this  defect  be  inhe- 
rent in  thefeeftablifhments,  it  muft  be  borne  with. 
If  it  can  be  corrected,  we  muft  endeavour  to  do  it. 
Let  hofpitals  fnbfift,  but  let  us  all  exert  ourfelves 
by  diffufing  general  competency,  in  diminishing 
the  multitude  of  thofe  unfortunate  people  who  are 
compelled  to  feek  an  afylum  in  them.  Let  them 
be  employed  in  charitable  houfes,  in  fedentary  la- 
bours ;  let  lazinefs  be  punifhed  there,  but  let  in- 
duftry  be  rewarded. 

With  regard  to  the  fick,  let  them  be  taken 
care  of,  as  men  ought  to  be  by  men.  Their 
country  owes  them  this  relief  from  motives  of 
juftice  or  of  intereft.  If  they  be  old,  they  have 
ierved  mankind,  they  have  brought  other  citizens 
into  the  world  ;  if  they  be  young,  they  may  ferve 
mankind  again,  they  may  be  the  fource  of  a  new 
generation.  In  a  word,  when  they  are  once  ad- 
mitted into  thofe  charitable  afylums,  let  hofpita- 
lity  be  exercifed  in  it's  full  extent.  Let  there  be 
no  more  mean  avarice,  no  murderous  calcula- 
tions. They  ought  to  find  there  all  the  comforts 
they  would  find  in  their  own  families,  if  their  own 
families  were  capable  of  receiving  them. 

This  plan  is  not  impracticable,  it  will  not  even 
beexpeniive,  when  better  laws,  when  a  more  vi- 
gilant, a  more  enlightened,  and  efpecially  a  more 
humane  adminiftrarion,  jfhali  pre  fide  over  thefe 
eftabrifhments.  The  experiment  hath  been  juft 
made  with  fuccefs,  under  our  own  immediate 
infpeclion,  by*  the  care  of  Madame  Necker. 
While  this  lady's  hufband  is  employing  himfclf 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  in  diminifhing  the  number 
of  unfortunate  people,  me  enters  into  the  details 
which  can  alleviate  the  diftrefies  of  thofe  who 
are  already  unfortunate.  She  hath  juft  eftablifh- 
ed   in    the  iuburb   of  St.   Germain,  an   hofpital, 

where 
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where  fick  people,  who  have  each  a  bed  to  them-  b 
felves,  and  are  attended  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  would  be  at  the  houfe  of  the  moft  affection- 
ate mother,  coft  one- third  lefs  than  in  any  of  the 
hofpitals  at  Paris.  Foreigners,  who  are  become 
members  of  the  nation,  by  the  moft  meritorious 
of  all  naturalifations,  by  the  good  you  do  to  it ; 
Generous  pair,  I  venture  to  name  you,  although 
you  are  flill  alive,  although  you  are  furrounded 
with  the  influence  of  a  high  pofh ;  and  I  am  not 
apprehenfive  of  being  accufed  of  adulation.  I 
think  I  have  given  fufficient  proofs,  that  I  can 
neither  fear  nor  flatter  vice  in  power,  and  there- 
fore I  have  acquired  the  right  of  rendering  public 
homage  to  virtue. 

Would  to  heaven,  that  the  happy  experiment 
wehavejufi:  mentioned,  might  bring  on  a  gene- 
ral reformation  in  all  the  hofpitals  founded  by  the 
generofity  of  our  ancestors !  Would  to  heaven, 
that  fo  fine  an  eftablilhment  might  ferve  as  a 
model  for  thofe,  which  a  principle  of  foft  com- 
panion, the  defire  of  expiating  the  pofleflion  of 
wealth,  or  a  benevolent  fyftem  of  philofophy,  may 
one  day  excite  fucceeding  generations* to  found. 
This  vvifh  of  my  heart  extends  to  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  •  for  my  thoughts  have  no  other  limits  than 
thofe  of  the  world,  when  they  are  employed  about 
the  happinefsof  my  fellow-creatures.  Citizens  of 
the  univerfe,  unite  yourfelves  with  me ;  it  is  your 
intereft  that  is  in  agitation. 

What  aflurances  have  you,  that  none  of  your 
anceftors  have  died  in  an  hofpital  ?  What  af- 
furances  have  you  that  none  of  your  defendants 
will  expire  in  that  retreat  provided  formiiery? 
Might  not  an  unexpected  misfortune  oblige  yon 
to  take  refuge  there  yourfelves?  Let  your  vows 
therefore  be  joined  to  mine ! 

Vol.  IV.  Q_  Let 
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BOOK  Let  us  now  return  to  our  fubjecl.  According 
XII.  to  accounts  taken  in  1774,  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
reckons  one  hundred  and  feventy-one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight  perfons,  of  whom 
twenty-eight  thoufand  (cvgu.  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  only  are  flaves.  The  population  muft  even  be 
rather  more  confiderable,  becaufe  the  well- 
grounded  apprehenfion  of  fome  new  tax  mud 
have  prevented  accuracy  in  the  declarations. 

Few  of  the  arts,  except  thofe  of  primary  ne- 
ceflity,  are  found  in  the  ifland.  Thefe  are  in  the 
Lands  of  the  Mulattoes,  or  free  Negroes,  and  are 
in  a  very  imperfect  (late.  Joiners  work  only  hath 
been  carried  on  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

Other  Mulattoes  and  blacks  are  employed  in 
cultivating  articles  of  fubfiftence.  Thefe  confift: 
of  fome  fruits  of  the  New  World,  and  fome  ve- 
getables of  the  Old ;  of  maize,  and  of  manioc, 
the  confumption  of  which  hath  diminifhed  in 
proportion  as  the  freedom  of  trade  hath  lowered 
the  price  of  the  flour  brought  from  Spain  or 
Mexico,  and  fometimes  alfo  from  North  Ame- 
rica :  they  confift  of  tolerable  good  cocoa,  but  in 
fo  fmall  a  quantity,  that  the  inhabitants  are  oblig- 
ed to  draw  annually  from  Caraccas,  or  from 
Guayaquil,  more  than  two  thoufand  quintals  of  it : 
they  confift  alfo  of  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  and 
efpecially  of  hogs,  the  flefh  of  which  hath  been 
hitherto  generally  preferred,  and  will  always  be 
fo,  unlels  the  fheep,  which  have  lately  been 
brought  in  the  ifland,  fhould  make  them  one  day 
be  neglected.  All  thefe  animals  wander  about  in 
the  pailure  grounds,  each  of  which  is  four,  or  at 
lead  two  leagues  in  extent.  Some  mules  and  horfes 
are  likewife  Cecn  to  graze  there,  which  ought  to  be 
it  ill  more  multiplied,  becaufe  their  prefent  number 
%  doth 
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doth  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  purchafings 
a  great  quantity  from  the  continent. 

The  articles  deftined  for  exportation  employ 
moft  of  the  (laves.  From  1748  to  175;,  the  la- 
bour of  thefe  unfortunate  people  did  not  produce 
annually  to  their  mother  country,  more  than  eigh- 
teen thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of 
tobacco,  the  value  of  which  in  Europe  was 
1,293,570  livres*;  one  hundred  and  ;feventy- 
three  thoufand  eight  hundred  quintals  of  fugar, 
the  value  of  which  was  7,994,786  livres  f  ;  fifteen 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  hides,  the  value  of  which 
was  138,817  livres^;  and  1,064,505  livres  ||  in 
gold  and  filver.  Of  this  fum,  amounting  to 
10,491,678  livres  §,  the  tobacco  alone  was  the 
property  of  government,  all  the  reft  belonged  to 
trade. 

Since  that  period  the  labours  have  much  in- 
creafed  ♦,  they  have  not,  however,  been  turned 
towards  the  culture  of  indigo  and  of  cotton,  al- 
though thefe  grow  naturally  in  the  ifland. 

The  culture  of  coffee,  which  hath  been  lately 
undertaken,  hath  not  made  any  confiderable  pro- 
grefs,  nor  will  it  increafe.  Spain  confumes  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  that  production,  and  the  Euro- 
pean marts  are  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  over- 
flocked  with  it.  There  is  more  to  be  expected 
from  the  wax. 

When  Florida  was  ceded  in  1763,  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  that  of  London,  the  five  or 
fix  hundred  miferable  people  who  lived  in  that 
ifland,  took  refuge  at  Cuba,  and  carried  fome 
bees  along  with  them.  Thefe  uieful  infers  flew 
to  the  forefts,  fixed   themfelves   in  the  hollow  of 

*  53^981.  15s.  +  333,i'61.   its.  3d. 
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BOO  KoIcT  trees,  and  multiplied  with  a  degree  of  cele- 
XII.  rity  that  feems  incredible.  The  colony,  which 
till  then  had  bought  a  great  deal  of  wax  for  their 
religious  folemnities,  was  foon  able  to  colled  a 
fufficient  quantityfor  this  pious  ufe,  and  for  other 
confumptions.  They  had  fome  overplus  in  1 7  70  5 
and  feven  years  afterwards  they  exported  iQven 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  and  a 
half  of  it,  for  Europe  and  for  America.  This 
production  mud  necell'arily  increafe,  under  a  fky, 
and  on  a  foil  which  are  equally  favourable  to  it ; 
in  an  ifland  where  the  hives  yield  four  times  in 
every  year,  and  where  the  fwarms  fucceed  each 
other  without  interruption. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  molt  important  pro- 
ductions of  Cuba.  Each  crop  fu mimes  about 
fifty-five  thoufand  quintals.  Part  of  this  is  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  or  fraudulently  carried 
out  of  it.  The  government  purchafe  annually, 
for  their  dominions  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World,  where  they  equally  monopolize  it,  forty- 
fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  quintals,  the 
price  of  which  varies  according  to  it's  quality, 
but  which  cofl,  one  with  another,  48  livres  1 2 
fols*  the  hundred  weight.  So  that  the  king  pours 
annually  into  the  ifland  2,272,050  livres  -f  for 
this  production. 

The  progrefs  made  in  the  culture  of  tobacco 
hath  been  lately  flopped  at  Cuba.  This  plant 
hath  even  been  rooted  up  in  fome  places  where  it 
did  not  thrive  fo  well.  The  miniftry  did  not 
chufe  that  the  crops  mould  exceed  the  demands 
of  the  monarchy.  They  were  certainly  apprehen- 
five  that  foreigners,  who  might  have  purchafed 
this  production  in  the  leaf,  would  introduce  it 
clandeflinely  in  their  provinces,  after  having  ma- 

*  al.  os.  6d.  +  94,6681.  15s. 
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nufaclured  it.     It  has  been    thought   that  the  in-BOOK 

duftry  of  the  planters  would  be  more  ufefully  em- *rL 

ployed  in  the  culture  of  fogar. 

This  commodity  was  little  known  before  the 
dtfeovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  gradually  be- 
come the  object  of  an  immenfe  commerce.  The 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchafe  it  of  their 
neighbours,  till  at  length  they  thought  of 
planting  it  at  Cuba.  The  mother-country  re- 
ceives annually  from  two  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  quintals  of  it,  half  of  it  white, 
and  half  raw.  It  is  not  as  much  as  it's  inhabit- 
ants canconfume;  but  they  will  not  be  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  foreign  markets,  when  this 
cultivation  (hall  be  as  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  reft 
of  the  ifland,  as  it  already  is  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ha  van  n  ah. 

Before  1765,  Cuba  did  not  receive  annually 
more  than  three  or  four  large  fhips  from  Cadiz; 
and  thofe  veflels,  which,  after  having  fold  their 
cargoes  upon  the  coafts  of  the  continent,  came 
there  in  order  to  take  up  a  lading,  which  they 
had  not  been  able  to  find  at  Vera  Cruz,  at  Hon- 
duras, and  at  Carthagena.  The  ifland  was  at 
that  time  in  want  of  the  moft  necefTary  things, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  purchafe 
them  of  their  neighbours,  with  whom  they  had 
formed  fome  fmuggling  connections.  Since  the 
reftraints  have  been  diminifhed,  the  number  of 
voyages  haih  multiplied  the  productions,  which 
have  alfo  reciprocally  extended  the  navigation. 

In  1774,  one  hundred  and  one  veflels  arrived 
from  Spain  in  the  colony  :  thefe  were  laden  with 
flour,  wines,  brandies,  and  with  every  thing  re- 
qnifite  for  a  large  fettlemeat ;  and  they  carried 
away  from  thence  all  the  commodities  which  a 
better  arrangement  of  things  had  produced. 

The 
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BOOK  The  fame  year  Cuba  received,  upon  one  hun- 
i^il  ,dredand  eighteen  fmall  vefTels,  from  Louifiana, 
rice,  and  the  proper  wood  for  their  fugar  cherts; 
from  Mexico,  flour,  vegetables,  Morocco  leather, 
and  copper ;  from  the  other  parts  of  this  large 
continent,  oxen,  mules,  and  cocoa ;  and  from 
Porto  Rico  two  thoufand  Haves,  which  had  been 
dirtributed  among  thefe  fhips. 

These  veflelsof  the  Old  and  New  World  were 
not  allowed  to  chufe  the  ports  where  it  would 
have  been  moil  convenient  for  them  to  put  in. 
They  were  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the 
Havannah,  at  Port-au-Prince,  at  Cuba,  and  at 
Trinidad,  the  only  places  where  cuftoms  were 
ertablifhed.  None  but  fiPning  fmacks  and  coafl- 
ing  vefTels  are  allowed  to  frequent  all  the  harbours 
indifcriminately. 

A  man,  who  at  this  time  does  honour  to  Spain, 
and  who  would  do  honour  to  any  country  what- 
ever, Mr.  Campo  Manes,  fays,  that  the  produce 
of  the  cuftoms,  which  before  1765,  had  never  ex- 
ceeded 565,963  livres(rt),  amounts  at  prefent  to 
1,620,000  livres  (b) ;  and  that  the  mother-country 
draws  from  the  colony,  in  metals,  8,100,000 
livres  (<:),  inrtead  of  1,620,000  livres  (a),  which  it 
formerly  received.  This  is  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  a  free  trade,  of  the  force  of  which,  it  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  mankind  could  be  made  fen- 
fible. 

The  taxes  levied  at  Cuba,  or  thofe  at  lead 
which  enter  the  coffers  of  the  rtate,  do  not  exceed 
2,430,000  livres  (?),  and  government  circulates  in 
the  illand  to  the  amount  of  2,272,050  livres  (/')  for 
tobacco ;  1,350,000  livres  (g)  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fortifications,  2,160,000  livres  (£)    for  the 

(a)  23,5s  il.  15s.  iod.         (b)  67,5001.         (c)  337,5ool. 
('/)  67,5001.  (e)  101,250!.       (/)  y4,6681.  15s, 

(g)  56,250!.  (h)  90,0001. 

ufual 
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ufual  garrifons,    and  3,780,000  livres  *   for  theBOOK 
naval  department. 

Cedar  woods,  proper  for  fhip  building,  were 
found  all  over  the  colony,  though  the  idea  had 
never  occurred  of  making  any  uie  of  them.  At 
length  docks  were  eftabiifhed,  in  1724,  which 
have  lent  out,  from  that  period  to  the  prefent 
time,  fifty-eight  vefTels,  or  frigates.  This  efta- 
blilhment  is  kept  up,  notwithftanding  the  necef- 
fity  there  is  of  importing  the  iron  and  the  ropes 
ufed  for  thofe  vefTels,  articles  which  the  ifland 
doth  notfurnifh  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  cuftoni 
which  hath  prevailed  fince  1750,  of  bringing 
from  the  North  of  Europe  the  marts,  which  were 
formerly  obtained,  though  of  inferior  quality, 
from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 

The  fmall  fleet  deft ined  to  clear  the  coafts  of 
Spain  of  fmugglers  or  pirates,  and  which,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  cruizing  feafons,  ufed  to  re- 
main at  Vera  Cruz,  was  fupprefTed  in  1748.  It 
was  become  ufelcfs,  fince  the  government  had  re~ 
folved  to  maintain  conftantly  at  Cuba  fome  mari- 
time forces,  more  or  lefs  confiderable.  In  peace 
time  thefe  vefTels  carry  to  the  iflands  of  Cumana, 
and  to  Louifiana,  the  funds  that  are  deflined  for 
the  annual  neceflities  of  thofe  feveral  fettlements, 
they  prevent  fmuggling  as  much  as  they  can  ; 
and  they  caufe  the  name  of  their  mailer  to  be  re- 
fpecled.  In  time  of  war  thty  pnxecl  the  traders 
and  the  territories  of  their  country. 

The  Havannah,  where  thefe  fhips  are  con- 
ducted, hath  juft  been  fupplied,  by  the  care  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Torre,  with  fome  conveniences 
and  embellifhments  which  had  been  for  a  lortg 
time  defired  in  vain.  This  a&ive  governor  hath 
given  the  inhabitants  a  playhoufe,  decorated  with 

propriety, 
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K  propriety,  two  delightful  walks,  convenient  bar- 
racks,   and    five    very    well   contrived     bridges. 
Thefe  ufeful  or  agreeable  eftablifhments  have  cod 
the  town  no  more  than  48  2,066  livres  *. 
In  what  Government  have  allotted,  for  the  fortifica- 

confiftth*  tjons  with  which  the  town  hath  been  furrounded, 
uJnfof"  from  1763  to  1777,  22,413,989  livres,  18  fols, 
Cuba.  6  deniers  -{-.  Thefe  works  have  been  con  ft  r  lifted 
eans0f  by  four  thonfand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
defence  blacks,  by  fifteen  hundred  malefactors  fent  from 
belonging  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  by  the  freemen,  who  have 
'fiand!      not  difdained  this  kind  of  labour. 

The  harbour  of  the  Havannah  is  one  of  the 
fafeft  in  ?the  univerfe;  the  fleets  of  the  whole 
world  might  ride  at  anchor  there  together.  At 
the  entrance  of  it  there  are  rocks,  againft:  which 
the  veflels  that  mould  venture  to  deviate  from 
the  middle  of  the  pafs  would  infallibly  be  wrecked. 
It  is  defended  by  the  Moro  and  the  fort  on  the 
point.  The  former  of  thefe  fortreffes  is  raifed  fo 
high  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  even  a  firft 
rate  man  of  war  could  not  batter  it.  The  other 
hath  not  the  fame  advantage;  but  it  can  only  be 
attacked  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  where  the 
warmed  affailants  could  never  withftand  the  nu- 
merous and  formidable  artillery  of  the  Moro. 

The  Havannah,  therefore,  can  only  be  attacked 
on  the  land  fide.  Fifteen  or  fixteen  thonfand  men, 
which  are  the  moft  that  could  be  employed  in  this 
fervice,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  invert  the 
works,  which  cover  a  vaft  extent.  Their  efforts 
mud  be  directed  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
port,  againft  the  town  or  the  Moro.  If  the  latter, 
they  may  eafily  land  within  a  league  of  the  fort, 
and  will  come  within  fight  of  it,  without  difficulty, 
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by  eafy  roads,  through  woods  which  will  covcrBOO  K 
and  fecure  their  march.  XII« 

The  firft  difficulty  will  be  that  of  getting  wa- 
ter, which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  the 
aflailants  muft  chufe,  is  mortal.  To  obtain  fuch  as 
is  drinkable,  they  muft:  go  in  boats  to  the  diftance 
of  three  leagues,  and  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fend 
a  confiderable  force  for  this  purpofe  to  the  only- 
river  where  it  is  to  be  had,  or  to  leave  a  detach- 
ment there  in  intrenchments ;  which  being  at  a 
diftance  from  the  camp,  without  communication 
or  fupport,  will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
cut  off. 

Previous  to  the  attack  of  the  Moro,  the  enemy 
muft:  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Cavagna, 
which  hath  been  lately  built.  It  is  a  crown-work, 
compofed  of  a  baftion,  two  curtains,  and  two  de- 
mi-baftions  in  front.  It's  right  and  left  lie  upon 
the  bank  of  the  harbour.  It  hath  cafemates,  re- 
fervoirs  of  water,  and  powder  magazines  that  are 
bomb-proof,  a  good  covered  way,  and  a  wide 
ditch  cut  in  the  rock.  The  way  which  leads  to  it 
is  compofed  of  ftones  and  pebbles,  without  any 
mixture  of  earth.  The  Cavagna  is  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  Moro,  but  is  itfelf 
expofed  to  attacks  from  a  hill  which  is  of  an  equal 
height,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  paces 
diftant  from  it.  As  it  would  have  been  eafy  for 
an  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  under  the  cover 
of  this  hill,  the  Spaniards  have  levelled  it,  and 
the  Cavagna  can  now  extend  it's  view  and  it's  bat- 
teries to  a  great  diftance.  If  the  garrifon  fhould 
find  themfelves  fo  preft,  as  not  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain this  poft,  they  would  blow  up  the  works, 
which  are  all  undermined,  and  retreat  into  the 
Moro,  the  communication  with  which  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  cut  of!'. 

1  The 
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BOOK  The  famous  fortrefs  of  the  Moro  had  towards 
~*^  j  the  fea,  on  which  fide  it  is  impregnable,  two  baf- 
tions ;  and  on  the  land  fide  two  others,  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Since 
it  was  taken,  it  hath  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
it's  parapets  made  higher  and  thicker.  A  good 
covered  way  hath  been  added,  and  every  thing 
that  was  wanting  to  fecure  the  garrifon  and  the 
ftores.  It  is  not  eafier  to  open  trenches  before  this 
place  than  the  Cavagna.  Bodi  of  them  are  built 
with  a  foft  flone,  which  will  be  lefs  dangerous 
to  the  defenders  than  the  common  fort  of  free- 
ftone. 

Independent  of  thefe  advantages,  the  two 
fortredes  have  in  their  favour  a  climate  extremely 
hazardous  to  befiegers,  and  an  eafy  communica- 
tion with  the  town  for  receiving  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  without  a  poflibility  of  being  intercepted. 
Thuscircumftanced,  thefe  two  places  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  impregnable,  at  lead  as  very  difficult  to 
be  taken,  provided  they  be  properly  docked  with 
provifions,  and  defended  with  courage  and  ability. 
The  prefervation  of  them  is  of  fo  much  greater  im- 
portance, as  their  lofs  would  neceffarily  occafion 
the  furrender  of  the  harbour  and  town,  which  are 
both  of  them  commanded,  and  may  be  battered 
from  thefe  eminences. 

After  having  explained  the  difficulties  of  tak- 
ing the  Havannah  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we  mud 
next  fpeak  of  thofe  which  mud  be  encountered  on 
the  fide  of  the  town. 

It  is  fituatcd  near  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 
It  was  defended,  as  well  towards  the  harbour  as  to- 
wards the  country,  by  a  dry  wall,  which  was  good 
for  nothing,  and  twenty-one  badions,  which  were 
not  much  better.  It  had  a  dry  ditch,  and  of  little 
depth.  Before  this  ditch  was  a  kind  of  covered 
way,  almod  in   ruins.     The  place,  in  this  date, 

could 
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could  not  have  refitted  a  hidden   attempt,  wliichjB  o  O  K 
had    it   been   made  in    the    night,  and   fupport  d     X1L 
by  fevcraJ   attacks,  true  or  falfe^  would  certainly 
have  carried   it.      Wide   and    deep   ditchts  have 
made,  and  an  exceeding  good  covered  way 
added. 

Thes  e  defences  are  fupported  by  the  fort  at  the 
point ;  which  is  a  fquare,  built  of  flone,  and, 
though  fmall,  is  provided  with  cafemates.  It  hath 
been  rebuilt,  having  been  very  much  damaged 
dfiring  the  fiege.  There  is  a  good  dry  ditch  round 
it,  digged  out  of  the  rock.  Independent  of  it's 
principal  deftination,  which  is  to  co-operate  with 
the  Moro  in  defending  the  port,  and  for  which  it 
is  perfectly  well  calculated;  it  hath  feveral  bat- 
teries which  open  upon  the  country,  and  flank  fome 
parts  of  the  town  wall. 

It's  fire  crofles  that  of  a  fort  of  four  baftions, 
which  hath  a  ditch,  covered  way,  powder  maga- 
zine, cafemates,  and  refervoirs  of  water.  This 
new  fortification,  which  is  erected  at  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  place,  on  an  eminence 
called  Arofleguy,  will  require  a  fiege  in  form,  if 
the  town  is  to  be  attacked  on  that  fide,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  fo  conftructed  as  to  have  a  view 
of  the  fea,  to  command  a  confiderable  tract  on  the 
land  fide,  and  to  difturb  an  enemy  exceedingly  in 
getting  water,  which  they  muft  fetch  from  it's 
neighbourhood. 

In  fkirting  the  city  onward,  we  come  to  the  fort 
ofAtares,  which  has  been  conftructed  fince  the 
fiege.  It  is  of  flone,  hath  four  baftions,  a  cover- 
ed way,  a  half-moon  before  the  gate,  a  wide  ditch, 
a  good  rampart,  refervoirs,  cafemates,  and  a  pow- 
der magazine.  It  is  barely  three  quarters  of  a 
league  diftant  from  the  town,  and  is  >n  tbe 

other  fide  of  a  river  and  an  impracticable  m< 
which   cover  it   in    that    directs  n.      The 
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BOO  K  ground  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  entirely  occupied 
by  it,  and  has  been  infulated  by  the  digging  of  a 
broad  ditch,  into  which  the  Tea  hath  a  paflage  from 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour.  Befides  it's  command- 
ing the  communication  between  the  town  and  the 
interior  part  of  the  ifland,  it  defends  the  circuit 
of  the  place  by  crolling  it's  fires  with  thofe  of 
Arofteguy.  The  Spaniards  have  conftructed  a 
large  redoubt  in  the  interval  of  thefe  two  forts, 
which  is  an  additional  protection  to  the  town.  The 
Atares  alfo  croffes  it's  fire  with  that  of  the  Mofo, 
which  is  very  high,  and  fituated  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  fort. 

If  it  were  allowable  to  form  an  opinion  upon  a 
fubjedt,  which  we  do  not  profefiionally  under- 
ftand,  we  might  venture  to  affert,  that  thofe  who 
would  undertake  the  fiege  of  the  Havannab, 
fhould  begin  by  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro;  be- 
caufe,  thefe  forts  once  taken,  the  town  muft  of 
courfe  furrender,  or  be  deftroyed  by  the  artillery 
of  the  Moro  On  the  contrary,  if  they  mould  de- 
termine for  the  town  fide,  the  befiegers  would 
fcarceiy  find  themfelves  in  a  better  condition,  even 
after  they  had  taken  it.  Indeed,  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  dock-yards,  and 
the  fhips  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  harbour; 
but  this  would  produce  no  permanent  advantage. 
In  order  to  eftablifh  themfelves,  they  muft  ftill  be 
obliged  to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moro,  which 
in  all  probability  they  would  find  impoilible,  after 
the  lofs  they  muft  have  fuftained  in  the  attack  of 
the  town  and  it's  fortrefles. 

But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  fiege 
of  this  place,  the  aflailants  will  not  only  have  to 
combat  the  numerous  garrifon  inclofed  within  it's 
works;  there  will  be  a  corps  likewife  of  twelve 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-two  militia, 
who  have  been   accuftomed  to   manoeuvre  in  a 

furprifing 
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furprifing  manner,  who  would  take  the  field,  and  BOOK 
continually  interrupt  their  operations.  Thefe  ^^^ 
troops  armed,  clothed,  and  accoutred  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  government,  and  paid  in  time  of 
war  upon  the  footing  of  regulars,  are  trained  and 
commanded  by  non-commillioned  officers  fent 
from  Europe,  and  chofen  from  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  regiments.  The  forming  of  this  militia 
hath  coft  an  immenfe  fum.  The  court  of  Spain  is 
in  expectation  of  future  events,  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  utility  of  thefe  expences.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  military  fpirit  of  thefe  troops,  we  may 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  eflabiifhment,  in 
a  political  view,  is  inexcufable ;  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons  : 

The  project  of  making  foldiers  of  all   the  colo- 
nics of  Cuba,  a  mod  unjuft  and  deftrudtive  pro- 
ject to  all  colonies,  has  been  purfued  with  uncom- 
mon ardour.     The  violence  they  have  been  forced 
to  ufe  with  the  inhabitants,  to  make  them  fubmit 
to  exercifes  which  they  were  averfe  from,    has 
produced  no  other  effects  than   that  of  increafmg 
their  natural  love  of  repofe.     They  deteft   thofe 
mechanical   and   forced    movements,  which,   not 
contributing  in  any  refpecl  to  their  happinefs,  ap- 
pear doubly  infupportable  ;  not  to  mention  their 
feeming  frightful  or  ridiculous  to  a   people,  who 
probably  think  they  have  no  intcreft  in  defending 
a  government  by  which  they  are  opprefTed.     The 
rage  of  keeping  up  an  army  ;  that  madnefs,  which, 
under  pretence   of   preventing  wars,   encourages 
them  ;  which,  by  introducing  defpotifm  into  go- 
vernments, paves  the  way  for  rebellion  among  the 
people  ;  which  continually  dragging  the  inhabitant 
from  his  dwelling,  and  the  hufbandman  from  his 
field,  extinguifhes  in  them  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try, by   driving  them   from   their  home;  which 
fubverts  nations,  and  carries  them  over  land  and 

fea; 
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B  o  O  K  !ca  :  'that  mercenary  profeflion  of  war,  fo  different 
^^^jfrom  the  truly  military   fpirit,  fooner  or  later  will 
be  the  ruin  of  Europe;  but   much  fooner  of  the 
colonies,  and,  perhaps,  firftof  all,  of  thofe  which 
belong  to  Spain. 
Hath  The  molt  extenfive  and  moft  fertile  part  of  the 

taken  pro-  American  Archipelago  is  porTeiTed   by    the  Spa- 
perraea-   niards.     Thefe  iflands,  in  the  handsof  an  induf- 
^sc^histrious  nation,  would  have  proved  a  fource  of  un- 
iflandufe- bounded  wealth.     In  their  prefent  (late,  they  are 
ful,  and     vaft  forefts,  exhibiting  only   a    frightful  folitude. 
ftUl  pur-    Far  from  contributing  to  the  (trength  and  riches 
fuethem?  of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  they  ferve  only 
to  weaken  and  to  exhauft  it  by   the  expences  re- 
quired to  maintain  them.     If  Spain  had  attended 
properly  to  the  political  improvements  of  other  na- 
tions, fhe  would  have  difcovered,  that  feveral  of 
them   owed  their  influence  folely  to  the  advan- 
tages they  have  drawn  from  iflands,  in  every  refpect 
inferior  to  thofe  which  have  hitherto  only  ferved 
the   ignominious   purpofe  of  fwelling  the  lift   of 
the  numberlefs  and  ufelefs  poiTefiions  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  crown.     She  would  have  learned,  that  there 
is   no  other  rational  foundation  of  colonies,  ef- 
pecially  of  thofe  which  have  no  mines,  but  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  not  doing  juftice  to  the  Spaniards  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  they  are  naturally  incapable  of  labour. 
If  we  give  the  leaft  attention  to  the  exceflive  fa- 
tigues which  thofe  of  them  who  are  concerned  in 
contraband  trade  fubmit  to  with  the  utmofl  pa- 
tience, we  fhall  find  that  their  toils  are  infinitely 
more  grievous  than  any  that  attend  the  manage- 
ment of  a  plantation.  If  they  neglect  to  enrich 
themfelves  by  agriculture,  it  is  the  fault  of  their 
government.  Alas!  might  the  difinterefted  hif- 
torian,  who  neither  feeks  nor  defires  any  thing 
but  the  general  good  of  mankind,  be  permitted 

to 
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to  furnifh  them  with  thofe  fentiments  and  expref-  BOOK 
fions,  which  the  habit  of  floth,  the  rigour  of  go-  «*n' 
vernment,  and  prejudices  of  every  kind  feem  to 
have  precluded  them  from  the  ufe  of,  thus  would 
he  in  their  name  addrefs  the  court  of  Madrid,  and 
the  whole  Spanifh  nation  : 

"  Reflect  on  the  facrifices  we  require  from 
you,  and  fee,  if  you  will  not  reap  a  centuple 
advantage  by  the  valuable  commodities  we 
fhali  fupply  to  your  now  expiring  commerce. 
Your  navy,  increafed  by  our  labours,  will  form 
the  only  bulwark  that  can  preferve  to  you  thofe 
pofTeflions,  which  are  now  ready  to  efcape  from 
your  hands.  As  we  become  more  rich,  our 
confumption  will  be  greater ;  and  then  the 
country,  which  you  inhabit,  and  which  droops 
with  you,  though  Nature  herfelf  invites  it  to 
fertility  ;  thofe  plains,  which  prefent  to  your 
eyes  only  a  defert  fpace,  and  are  a  difgrace  to 
your  laws  and  to  your  manners,  will  be  con- 
verted into  fields  of  plenty.  Your  native  land 
will  flourifh  by  induftry  and  agriculture,  which 
have  now  forfaken  you.  The  fprings  of  life 
and  activity,  which  ye  will  have  conveyed  to 
us  through  the  channel  of  the  fea,  will  flow 
back,  and  encompafs  your  dwellings  with 
rivers  of  plenty.  But  if  ye  prove  infenfible 
to  our  complaints  and  misfortunes:  if  ye  do 
not  govern  us  for  our  fakes:  if  we  be  only  the 
viclims  of  our  loyalty  ;  recall  to  your  minds  that 
ever  celebrated  sera,  in  which  a  nation  of  un- 
lortunate  and  difcontented  fubjecls  fhook  off 
the  yoke  of  your  dominion;  and  by  their  la- 
bours, their  fuccefs,  and  their  opulence,  jufti- 
fied  their  revolt  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
They  have  been  free  for  near  two  centuries ;  and 
fhall  we  dill  have  to  lament,  that  we  are  go- 
verned  by    you?     When    Holland  broke  in 

11  pieces 
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BOOK"  pieces  the  rod  of  iron,    which   crufhed  her; 
^xii^    <c  when  fhe  rofe  from  tne  depth  of  the  waters  to 

rule  over  the  Tea  ;  heaven,  without  doubt,  raif- 
"  ed  her  up  as  a  monument  of  freedom,  to  point 
"  out  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  path  of  hap- 
"  pinefs,  and  to  intimidate  faithlefs  kings  who 
"  would  exclude  them  from  it." 

It  might  be  fufpected  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
have  difcovered,  that  it  would  be  pofTible  to  pafs 
this  cenfure  upon  them.  In  1735,  their  miniftry 
fuggefled  a  company  for  Cuba.  Twenty  years 
after  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  monopoly 
for  St.  Domingo  and  for  Porto-Rico.  The  fo- 
ciety  which  was  to  clear  thefe  deferts,  was  efta- 
blifhed  at  Barcelona,  with  a  capital  of  1,785,000 
livres*,  divided  into  (hares,  of  the  value  of  a 
hundred  piftoles  eachf.  This  company  never 
paid  any  intereft  to  it's  members;  they  made  no 
dividend  •,  they  obtained  the  important  permiflion 
of  fitting  out  feveral  vefiels  for  the  Honduras. 
Notwithstanding  this,  on  the  30th  of  April  1771, 
their  debts,  including  their  capital,  amounted  to 
3,121,692  livres  J,  and  they  had  no  more  than 
3,775,540  livres  §.  So  that  in  the  courfe  of  fifteen 
years,  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  and  with 
very  fignal  favour,  they  had  gained  no  more  than 
653,848  livres  ||.  Their  affairs  have  fince  been  in 
great  diforder,  and  at  prefent  they  have  no  degree 
of  activity.  They  are  endeavouring  to  liquidate 
their  debts,  but  they  cannot  difpofe  of  their  fhares 
even  at  fifty  per  cent.  lofs. 

The  miniftry  had  not  waited  for  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  to  judge  that  they  had  miftaken  the 
means  they  had  adopted  to  render  thefe  iflands 
flourifhing.      From   1765,    the  adminiflrators  of 
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that  large  empire,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  book 
that  their  poiTeilions  had  not  acquired  the  (mailed:  t  XI* 
degree  of  improvement  under  the  yoke  of  mono- 
poly. They  understood  that  they  would  never 
improve  under  fuch  fatal  reftraints.  This  convic- 
tion determined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  only 
principle  of  profperity,  a  free  trade  ;  but  they  had 
not  the  courage  or  the  wifdom  to  remove  the 
obftacles  which  mud  neceflfarily  have  impeded  the 
happy  effects  of  it. 

In  the  year  1778,  thefe  prohibitions,  reftraints, 
and  impofkions,  which  checked  their  labours, 
were  partly  abolifhed ;  but  there  ftHl  remain  too 
many  of  thofe  oppreflive  fcourges,  to  give  reafori 
to  expect  much  exertion.  Were  they  even  total- 
ly removed,  this  would  (till  be  only  a  preliminary 
ftcp. 

All  the  cultures  of  the  New  World  require 
fome  advances  ;  but  considerable  capitals  are 
wanted  to  make  that  of  fugar  fuccefsful.  Except- 
ing at  Cuba,  there  are  not  perhaps  in  the  other 
iflands  five  or  fix  inhabitants  wealthy  enough  to 
cultivate  this  production.  If  the  Spanifh  mini  (try 
do  not  be(tow  liberally  their  treafures  upon  thefe 
iflanders,  they  will  not  awake  from  that  long  and 
profound  lethargy  in  which  they  are  plunged.  This 
generofuy  would  be  very  practicable  in  an  empire 
where  the  public  revenue  amounts  to  140,400,000 
jivres  *,  where  the  expences  do  not  exceed 
129,600,000  livresf,  and  where  there  remains  a 
balance  of  io,8oo.,ooo  livresj,  which  may  be 
laid  our  in  improvements,  it  is  true,  that  with- 
out receiving  fuch  powerful  affiftance  from  their 
refpedive  governments,  other  nations  Ijave 
founded  fiourifhing  colonies;  but  bcfides  trm 
they  had  not  been  debafed  duiing  the  cour(c  of 

*  5,850,000!.  +5,400,000!,  £450,0001. 

Vol.  IV.  R  three 
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BOOK  three  centuries,  by  pride,  languor,  and  poverty, 
XU^  jthey  were  alfo  in  more  favourable  and  different 
ci  re  um  dances. 

Happy  is  the  man,  who  is  born  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  long  feries  of  errors  which  have  infected 
his  nation  !  Happy  is  the  nation,  that  mould  rife 
up  in  the  center  of  the  mod  enlightened  nations, 
if  it  were  prudent  enough  to  profit  by  the  faults 
which  they  had  committed,  and  to  avail  itfelf  of 
the  knowledge  they  had  acquired.  Such  a  nation 
would  only  have  to  call:  her  eyes  about  her,  in 
order  to  difcern  the  fcattered  materials  that  would 
conditute  her  happinefs,  and  to  attend  to  the  col- 
lecting of  them.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
which  fhe  would  owe,  either  to  the  novelty  of  her 
origin,  or  to  the  tardinefs  of  her  labours,  or  to  the 
long  duration  of  her  infant  date,  would  be,  that 
fhe  would  be  fpared  the  trouble  of  conquering 
thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which  were  the  refult  of 
the  inexperience  of  the  firfr.  legiflators,  which  had 
been  confecrated  by  time,  and  which  had  been 
maintained  againd  reafon  and  facts;  either  from 
pufillanimity,  which  is  apprehenfive  of  any  inno- 
vation ;  or  from  pride,  which  dreads  the  being 
obliged  to  retract  *  or  from  a  weak  veneration  for 
every  thing  of  ancient  date. 

Let  the  court  of  Madrid  haden  to  lay  open 
it's  treafures,  and  the  iflands  fubject  to  it's 
empire  will  foon  be  covered  with  productions. 
Their  fubjects,  placed  upon  an  extenfive  and  vir- 
gin foil,  will  not  only  be  difpenfed  from  buying 
at  a  high  price  what  ferves  for  their  confump- 
tion ;  but,  in  a  little  time,  they  will  fupplant  in 
all  the  markets  their  matters  in  this  career.  The 
moll  active,  the  mod  indudrious,  and  the  mod 
enlightened  nations,  will  have  laboured  for  ages 
in  improving  their  cultures,  their  mode  of  ma- 
naging them  and  their  manufactures,  for  the  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  merely  of  a  rival,  more  favoured  by  na-  BOOK 
ture  than  themfelves.     But  it  can  fcarce  be  ex-  ^J^^ 
pe&cd,  that  they   will  fubmit  patiently  to  fuch  a 
misfortune. 

Since  the  origin  of  focieties,  a  fatal  jealoufy  Would  the 
prevails  among  them,  which  mull,  it  fhould  feem,  natio"s> 
be  perpetual,  unlefs  by  fome  inconceivable  revo-  colonies  in 
lution,  they  fhould  be  feparated  from  each  other  America, 
by  immenfe  defert  intervals.     Hitherto  they  have  Spa^iih  * 
fhewed  themfelves  in  the  fame  light  as  a  citizen  in  iflands  to 
our  towns,  who  fhould  be  convinced,  that  the  more  ^eco1^ 
his  fellow  citizens  were  indigent  and   weak,  the  in°g" 
more  he  would  become  rich  and  powerful,  and  the 
more  he  fhould  be  able  to  check  their  undertak- 
ings, to  thwart   their  induftry,  to  limit  their  cul- 
tures, and  to  confine  them  to  what  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  that  a  citizen  enjoys  his 
wealth  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The 
profperity  of  Lis  neighbour  may  increafe  without 
inconvenience  to  his  own,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe 
with  nations — and  wherefore  is  it  not'? — It  is 
becaufe  there  doth  not  exift  any  tribunal  before 
which  they  can  be  fummoned. — But  what  need 
have  they  of  fuch  a  tribunal  ? — Becaufe  they  are 
unjuft  and  pufillanimous. — And  what  advantage 
do  they  derive  from  their  injuftice  and  pufillani- 
mity  ?— Perpetual  wars,  and  mifery  which  is  in- 

ceffantly  renewed. And  can  it  be  fuppofed, 

that  experience  will  not  correct  them? — We  are 
perfectly  convinced  of  it, — and  for  what  reafon? — 
Becaufe  one  madman  is  fufficient  to  difconcert  the  / 
wifdom  of  all  other  powers,  and  there  will  always 
be  more  than  one  at  a  time  upon  the  feveral  thrones 
of  the  univerfe. 

Nevertheless,  we  hear  on  every  fide  the  na- 
tions, and   efpecially  thofe  that  are  commercial, 
crying  out  for  peace,  while  they  dill  continue  to 
R  2  conduct 
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BOOK  conduct  themfelves  towards  one  another,  in  a 
xn-  manner  that  excludes  them  from  ever  obtaining 
that  blefling.  They  will  all  afpire  to  happinefs, 
and  each  of  them  would  enjoy  it  alone.  They 
will  all  equally  hold  tyranny  in  deteftation,  and 
they  will  all  exercife  it  upon  their  neighbours. 
They  will  all  confider  the  idea  of  univerfal  mo- 
narchy as  extravagant,  and  yet  they  will  mod  of 
them  act  as  if  they  had  either  attained  it,  or  were 
threatened  with  it. 

Could  I  expect  any  good  to  refult  from  my 
difcourfe,  I  would  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  mod  tur- 
bulent, and  the  mod  ambitious  among  the  nations, 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  Let  us  iuppofe,  that  you  have  at  length 
"  acquired  a  fufficient  degree  of  authority  among 
"  the  nations,  to  reduce  them  to  that  (late  of  de- 
tc  gradation  and  poverty  that  is  fuitable  to  you, 
"  what  can  you  expect  from  this  defpotifm  ?  For 
"  how  long  a  time,  and  at  what  price  will  you 
"  maintain  it ;  and  what  advantages  will  accrue 
"  to  you  from  it  ? — Do  you  expect  that  fecurity, 
"  with  which  one  is  always  fufficiently  rich,  and 

"  without  which,  one  is  never  fufficiently  fo  ? ■ 

"  And  can  you  really  think  yourfelf  not  fufficient- 

"  ly  fecure  ?  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 

"  times  of  invafion  are  pad,  and  it  is  thus  you 

"  difguife  an  inordinate  ambition,  under  the  mafk 

"  of  a  ridiculous  phantom.     You  prefer  the  vain 

"  fplendour  of  this  ambition   to   the  enjoyment 

"  of  real  happinefs,  which  you  lofe  in  order  to 

"  deprive  others  of  it.     What  right  have  you  to 

"  prefcribe  limits  to   their  happinefs,    you  who 

ic  pretend  to  extend  your's  beyond  all  bounds  ? 

You  are   an  unjuft  people,  while  you  attribute 

to  yourfelf  the  exclufive  right   of   profperity. 

You  are  a  people  erroneous  in  your  calculations, 

when  you  hope  to  enrich  yourfelves  by  reduc- 


it 
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"  ing  others  to  poverty.     You  are  dill  a  blind  B  o  o  K 
<e  people,  if  you  do  not  conceive  that  the  power     xn- 
"  of  a  nation  which  raifes  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of       v      ' 
*'  all  thofe  that  fur  round  it,  is  a  ColofTus  of  clay, 
M  which   adonifhes   for    a    moment,    but  which 
"  crumbles  into  dud."     , 

I  should  afterwards  fay  to  the  Spanifh  mi- 
nidry  :  "  All  the  dates  of  Europe  are  intereded 
44  in  the  profperity  of  your  coniinent  in  the  New 
"  World,  be ca ufe  the  more  thefe  vaft  dates  fhall 
"  be  flourifhing,  the  more  will  their  merchan- 
<c  dife  and  their  manufactures  find  advantageous 
u  marts  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  iilands. 
46  The  powers  that  have  appropriated  to  them- 
"  felves  the  fertility  of  fome  of  them,  are  fuffi- 
*'  cient  to  provide  for  their  prcfent  wants,  and 
"  a  new  competitor  would  drongly  excite  theirjea- 
"  loufy.  They  would  attack  this  competitor  either 
"  together  or  feparately,  would  not  lay  afide  their 
"  arms  without  having  obliged  him  to  give  up 
"  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  perhaps,  even  not 
<c  without  having  made  him  experience  dill 
"  greater  evils.  It  is  your's  to  judge,  whether 
"  thefe  views  be  falfe,  or  whether  your  drength 
"  and  your  courage  will  allow  you  to  bid  de- 
"  fiance  to  fuch  a  combination."  The  Dutch 
colonies  will  never  have  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
fear. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  weftern  coad  of  Political 
Africa,  of   the   paflage  to   India  by  the  Cape  of}JeP*taken 
Good   Hope,    and     particularly    before    that    of  public  of" 
America,  the  European  nations  fcarccly  knew,  or  the  united 
vifited  each  other,  except  in  making  barbarous  in-^r*^nS 
curfions,  the  aim  of  which  was  plunder,  and  the  rife/ 
confequencededruclion.    Excepting  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  tyrants,  who,  by  opprellmg  the  weak,  found 
means  to  fupport  a  luxury  dearly  purchaled,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  dates  were  obiiged 

to 
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Kto  content  themfelves  with  the  meagre  fubfiftence 
fumifhed  them  by  lands  ill  cultivated,  and  a  trade 
which  extended  only  to  the  frontiers  of  each  pro- 
vince. Thofe  great  events  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  form  one  of  the  mofl: 
brilliant  epochas  of  the  -hiftory  of  the  world,  did 
not  produce  fo  fudden  a  change  of  manners  as 
might  naturally  be  fuppofed.  Some  of  the  Hanfe 
towns  and  fome  Italian  republics,  it  is  true,  ven- 
tured as  far  as  Cadiz  and  Lifbon,  which  were  be- 
come great  marts,  to  purchafe  the  rare  and  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ;  but 
the  confumption  was  very  fmall,  through  the  ina- 
bility of  the  feveral  nations  to  pay  for  them.  Moft 
of  them  were  languifhing  in  a  flate  of  abfolute 
lethargy  ;  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
tages and  refources  of  the  countries  that  belonged 
to  them. 

To  roufe  them  from  this  (late  of  in  fen  Ability, 
there  was  wanting  a  people,  who,  fpringing  from 
nothing,  fhould  infpire  every  mind  with  activity 
and  intelligence,  and  difTufe  plenty  through  every 
market  •,  that  fhould  offer  the  produce  of  all  coun- 
tries at  a  lower  price,  and  exchange  the  fuperflui- 
ties  of  every  nation  for  thofe  commodities  which 
they  want ;  that  fhould  give  a  quick  circulation  to 
produce  merchandife  and  money ;  and,  by  faci- 
litating and  increafing  confumption,  fhould  encou- 
rage population,  agriculture,  and  every  branch  of 
induftry.  For  all  thefe  advantages,  Europe  is  in- 
debted to  the  Dutch.  The  blind  multitude  may 
be  excufed  in  confining  themfelves  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  profperity,  without  knowing  the 
fources  of  it  -y  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  philofo- 
pherand  the  politician  to  tranfmit  to  poflerity  the 
fame  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind ;  and  to  trace 
out,  if  it  be  poflible,  the  progrefs  of  their  benefit 
cence. 

When 
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When  the  generous  inhabitants  of  the  United  BOOK 
Provinces  freed  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of. 
the  fea  and  of  tyranny,  they  perceived  that  they 
could  not  fix  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  on  a 
foil  which  did  not  afford  even  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  They  were  convinced,  that  commerce, 
which  to  moll  nations  is  no  more  than  an  accef- 
fion,  a  means  only  of  increafing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  produce  of  their  respective  countiics, 
was  to  them  the  fole  bafis  of  their  exiftence. 
Without  territory  and  without  productions,  they 
determined  to  give  a  value  to  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions, fatisfied  that  their  own  would  be  the  rc-lult 
of  the  general  profperity.  The  event  juftified  their 
policy. 

Their  firfl  (lep  eflablifhed,  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  an  exchange  of  the  commodities  of 
the  north  with  thofe  of  the  ibuth.  Jn  a  fhort  time 
the  fea  was  covered  with  the  fhips  of  Holland. 
In  her  ports  were  collected  all  the  commercial  ef- 
fects of  different  countries,  and  from  thence  they 
were  difperfed  to  their  refpective  deflinations. 
Here  the  value  of  every  thing  was  regulated,  and 
with  a  moderation  which  precluded  all  competi- 
ion.  The  ambition  of  giving  greater  (lability 
and  extent  to  her  enterprifes,  excited  in  the  re- 
public a  fpirit  of  conqueft.  Her  empire  extend- 
ed itfelf  over  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  and 
over  all  the  iflands  of  confequence  in  the  fea  that 
encompaffes  it.  By  her  fortrefles  or  her  fleets, 
(he  kept  in  fubicction  the  coails  of  Africa,  towards 
which  her  ambition,  ever  directed  to  ufeful  ob- 
jects, had  turned  it's  attentive  and  prudent  views. 
Her  laws  were  acknowledged  only  in  thofe  coun- 
tries of  America,  v\here  cultivation  had  fovved 
the  feeds  of  real  wealth.  The  immenfe  chain  of 
her  connections  embraced  the  univerfe,  of  which,  . 
by  toil  and  induftry,  fhe  became  the  foul.     In  a' 

word, 
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Descripti- 
on of  the 
Dutch 
ifknd  of 
Curaffou. 


BOOK  word,  fhe  had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy  of 
*•     commerce. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
1 66 1,  when  the  Portuguefe,  recovering  themfelves 
from  that  languor  and  inaclion  which  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  had  thrown  them  into,  found  means  to 
repofTefs  themfelves  of  that  part  of  Brafil  which  the 
Dutch  had  taken  from  them.  From  thisfirft  ftroke, 
that  republic  would  have  loft  all  footing  in  the 
New  World,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  fmall 
ifiands;  particularly  that  of  Curaflbu,  which  they 
had  taken  in  1634  from  the  Caftilians,  who  had 
been  in  pofleflion  of  it  ever  fince  1527. 

This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  off 
the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long 
and  five  broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but 
the  entrance  is  difficult.  The  bafon  is  extremely 
large,  and  convenient  in  every  refpeel ;  and  it  is  de- 
fended by  a  fort  fkilfully  conftrucled,  and  always 
kept  in  good  repair. 

The  French,  in  1673,  having  previoufly  bribed 
the  commandant,  landed  there  to  the  number  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  men  :  but  the  treafon  having 
been  difcovered,  and  the  traitor  punifhed,  they 
were  received  by  his  fucceiTbr  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  what  they  expe&ed,  and  reimbarked 
with  the  difgrace  of  having  expofed  only  their 
own  weakneis,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  mea- 
fures. 

Lewis  the  XlVth,  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this 
imprudent  check,  lent  out  d'Eftrees  five  years 
after  with  eighteen  fhips  of  war,  and  twelve  buc- 
caneering vefiels,  to  wipe  off  the  (lain,  which  in 
his  eyes  tarniflied  the  glory  of  a  reign  filled  with 
wonders,  The  admiral  was  not  far  from  the 
place  of  his  deflination,  when  by  his  rafhnefs  and 
obftinacy  he  ran  his  fhips  aground  on  Davis's 
ifland  ±  and,  after  collecting  the  fluttered  re- 
mains 
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mains  of  his  fleer,    returned   in    very  bad  con-B  OOK 
dition  to  Brett,    without  having   attempted  any  v_^; 
thing. 

From  this  period  neither  Curaffou,  nor  the  lit- 
tle iflands  Aruba  and  Bonaire,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  it,  have  met  with  any  difturbance. 
No  nation  has  thought  of  feizing  upon  a  barren 
fpot,  where  they  could  find  only  a  few  cattle, 
fome  manioc,  fome  vegetables  proper  to  feed  (laves, 
and  not  one  article  for  commerce.  St.  Euftatia 
is  of  (till  lefs  confequence. 

This    iiland,    which    is  only   five  leagues  in  Defer ipti- 
Jength  and  one  in    breadth,    is  formed    by  two°nof,the 
mountains,    with   a  narrow   vale   between  them.  il]and  of 
The  eaftem  mountain  bears  evident  traces  of  an  St.  Eu- 
ancient  volcano,  and  is    hollowed  almoft  to  the      a* 
level  of  the  fea.    The  borders  of  this  gulph,  which 
hath  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone,  are  compofed 
of  rocks  calcined  by  the  fire  they  mu  ft  have  ex- 
perienced.    However  plentiful  the  rains  may  be, 
there  is  never  any  collection  of  water  in  this  cra- 
ter.    It    is  carried   off  undoubtedly   through  the 
channels  of  the  volcano   that   dill  remain   open, 
and  may  one  day,  perhaps,  contribute  to   the  re- 
kindling of  it,  if  it's  focus  be  not  extinguished  or 
at  too  great  a  diftance. 

Some.  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from 
St.  Chriflopher's,  took  refuge  in  1629,  m  tn,s 
almoft  uninhabitable  place,  and  abandoned  it  fome 
time  after;  perhaps  becaufe  there  was  no  frefh 
water,  but  what  they  got  from  rain  collected  in 
citterns.  The  exact  time  of  their  quitting  it  is 
not  known;  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1639  the 
Dutch  were  in  pofleflion  of  it.  They  were  after- 
wards driven  out  by  the  Englim,  and  thefe  by 
Lewis  the  XlVth,  who  caufed  his  right  of  con- 
quell:  to  be  recognized  in  the  negociationof  Breda, 
and  would  not  liften  to  the  reprefentations  of  the 
1  republic, 
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BOO  K  republic,  with  which  he  was  then  in  alliance,  and 
v^J^f*,  which  prefled  flrongly  for  the  reftitution  of  this 
ifland,  as  having  been  in  pofTeffionof  it  before  the 
war.  When  the  figning  of  the  peace  had  put  an 
end  to  thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch, 
whofe  pride  more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  dictates 
of  generofity  than  of  juflice,  thought  it  not  con- 
fident with  his  dignity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  friends.  He  of  his  own  accord 
reftored  to  the  Dutch  their  ifland,  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  natural  fortrefs,  which  might 
be  of  fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's which  belonged  to  him. 

These  republicans  before  their  difafter,  culti- 
vated only  tobacco  upon  this  territory.  Since  their 
re-eftablifhment,  they  have  planted  in  the  places 
that  were  fufcepiible  of  this  kind  of  culture,  a  few 
fugar  canes,  from  which  they  have  only  received 
annually,  eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufand  weight 
of  raw  fugar. 

Dutch  habitants  to  a  neighbouring  ifland,  known  by 
ifland  of  the  name  of  Saba.  This  is  a  fteep  rock,  on  the 
fummit  of  which  is  a  little  ground,  very  proper 
for  gardening.  Frequent  rains  which  do  not  lie 
any  time  on  the  foil,  give  growth  to  plants  of  an 
cxquifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an  extraordi- 
nary fize.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves,  here  raife  cotton, 
fpin  it,  make  (lockings  of  it,  and  fell  them  to 
other  colonies  for  as  much  as  ten  crowns*  a  pair. 
Throughout  Amefica  there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as 
that  of  Saba  ;  the  women  there  preferve  a  frefh- 
nefs  of  complexion,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  Happy  colony  ! 
elevated  on  the   top  of  a  rock,  between  the  fky 

*  U.  5s. 
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and  fea,  it   enjoys  the   benefit  of  both  elementsnoOK 
without  dreading  their  ftorms  ;    it  breathes  a  pure     XII. 
air,    lives  upon   vegetables,    cultivates  a    fimplc v"-"">r"""-^ 
commodity,  from    which  it  derives  eafe,  without 
the  temptation   of  riches:  is  employed  in  labours 
Jefs    troublefome    than   ufeful,    and    poiTefles    in 
peace    all  the   bleflings  of    moderation,    health, 
beauty,  and  liberty.     This  is  the  temple  of  peace 
from  whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate  at 
leifure  the  errors  and  paflions  of  men,  who  come, 
like  the  waves  of    the    fea,    to  (hike   and  dafh 
themfelves  on    the  rich    coafts  of  America,    the 
fpoils  and  pofTefiion  of  which  they  are  perpetually 
contending  for,  and  wrefting  from  each  other : 
hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftance  the  nations  of 
Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  . 
and    burning  with   the  flames  of  ambition   and 
avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics  ;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  •   wading  through 
Teas  of  biood  to  amafs  thofe  metals,  thole  pearls, 
thofe   diamonds,  which   are  ufed  to  adorn  the  op- 
prefTors  of  mankind  ;    loading  innumerable  fhips 
with  thofe  precious   cafks,  which  furnifh  luxury 
with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  pleafures,  effe- 
minacy,  cruelty,  and  debauchery.     The  tranquil 
inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  follies,  and 
fpinshis  cotton  in  peace. 

Under   the  fame  climate  lies  the  ifland  of  St.  Defcripri- 
Martin,  which  hath  feventeen  or  eighteen  leagues  ?"  °{ th? 
in  circumference,  but   lets  territory  than  might  St.  Mar- 
be  ex  peeled   from  fuch  dimenfions,    becaufe  it*stin».Parto* 
bays  are  deep  and  numerous.     The  ocean    hath]^sht(^~ 
formed,  by  pufhing  the  fands  from  one  cape  to  the  Dutch, 
the   other,  feveral  lakes,  more  or  lefs  extenfive, and  Part 
and  moll  of  them  abounding  in  fifh.     The  inland  French, 
part  of  the  country  is  filled,  with  high   mountains, 
which  extend  almoft   every   where  as  far  as  the 
fea.      They    were   covered    with  valuable   trees, 

before 
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BOOK  before  they  were  flripped  cf  that  ornament,  to 
XI1-  make  room  for  cultures,  which  they  were  found 
"J  to  be  better  adapted  to  than  the  plains  and  the 
vallies.  The  foil  is  generally  light,  ftony,  too 
much  expofed  to  frequent  droughts,  and  not  very 
fertile-,  but  the  fky  is  pure,  and  the  climate  re- 
markably healthy.  The  navigation  is  fafe  and 
eafy  in  thefe  latitudes,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
excellence  of  the  anchoring  places  that  are  found 
there,  cccafions  the  want  of  harbours  to  be  lefs 
fenfibly  felt. 

The  Dutch  and  French  landed,  in  1638,  in 
this  defert  ifland,  the  firft  to  the  South,  and  the 
latter  towards  the  North.  They  lived  there  in 
peace,  but  feparate  from  each  other,  when  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  at  open  war  with  both  nations, 
attacked  them,  beat  them,  made  them  prifoners, 
and  took  poffeilion  of  the  place  themfelves :  but 
the  conquerors  foon  grew  weary  of  an  eftablifh- 
ment,  the  prefervation  of  which  was  very  expen- 
five,  and  from  which  they  did  not  derive  the  lead 
advantage.  They  therefore  quitted  it  in  1648, 
after  having  deftroyed  every  thing  they  could  not 
carry  with  them. 

These  devaluations  did  not  hinder  the  former 
poiTelTors  from  fending  fome  vagabonds  to  the 
iiland,  as  foon  as  they  knew  that  it  was  eva- 
cuated. Thefe  colonics  fwore  a  mutual  faith  to 
each  other ;  and  their  defendants  have  been 
faithful  to  this  engagement,  notwithstanding  the 
animofities  that  have  fo  often  difunited  the  two 
mother-countries.  But  the  divifion  of  the  terri- 
tory, originally  too  unequal,  hath  been  more 
equitably  adjufted.  Of  ten  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fquares  of  ground,  comprehending 
each  two  thoufand  five  hundred  fquare  toifes, 
which  the  ifland  contains,  the  French  pofTefs  no 
more  than  five  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  four ; 
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and   the  Dutch  have  fucceeded   in  appropriating  b  O  O  K. 
to  themfelves  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fe- .    XII< 
vcnty-fix. 

Thk  culture  of  tobacco  was  the  fird  which  the 
fubjeclsof  the  court  of  VerfaiJles  undertook  at  St. 
Martin.  They  abandoned  it  for  indigo,  which 
was  fucceeded  by  cotton,  to  which  fugar  hath 
been  added,  fince  foreigners  have  been  permitted, 
from  the  year  1760,  to  fettle  in  this  iiland.  it 
reckons  at  prefent  nineteen  plantations,  which 
yield  annually  one  million  weight  of  raw  fugar, 
of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  but  of  little  confid- 
ence ;  and  a  (till  greater  number  of  dwellings, 
which  produce  two  hundred  thoufand  weight  of 
cotton.  Thefe  labours  are  managed  by  fourfcore 
families,  thirty-two  of  which  are  French,  and  the 
reft  Englifh,  and  which  form  together  a  popula- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  white  perfons, 
of  every  age  and  fex.  They  have  but  twelve 
thoufand  flaves.  This  is  too  little  for  the  extent 
of  the  cultures  :  but  the  colonifts  of  the  Dutch 
part,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  bed  lands  in 
the  French  part,  have  adopted  the  cuflom  of 
fending  their  Negroes  to  the  North,  when  the  la- 
bours on  the  Soudi  are  at  an  end.  Before  1763, 
there  had  not  been  any  regular  fyftem  of  autho- 
rity in  this  feeble  and  miferable  iettlement.  At 
this  period  a  governor  was  given  to  it,  who  hath 
not  yet  attracted  any  trade  from  any  other  country. 
The  French  always  go  in  quefl:  of  what  they  want 
to  their  neighbour,  and  always  deliver  to  him  their 
productions. 

The  Dutch  colony  is  inhabited  by  fix  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  white  men,  and  three  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  blacks,  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  thirty-two  fugar  plantations, 
which  commonly  produce  fixteen  hundred  thou- 
sand weight  of  fugar;  and  in  the  growth  of  one 

hundred 
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B  OO  K  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  cotton  trees.  This 
^**^  revenue,  which  is  too  infufficient,  is  increafed  by 
~  the  produce  of  a  fait  marfh,  in  the  feafons  which 
are  not  exceflively  rainy.  At  the  morning  dawn, 
fome  fbldiers  embark  upon  flat-bottomed  boats ; 
they  collect,  during  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the 
fait  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water; 
and  at  night  they  return  to  fhore,  in  order 
to  begin  again  the  next  day  this  operation,  which 
can  only  be  continued  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Auguft.  The  neighbouring  iflands 
pnrchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  production,  the 
total  value  of  which  may  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns  *:  but  it  is  principally  fent 
to  the  provinces  of  North  America,  who  carry 
off  likewife  the  rum  and  the  fugarof  the  colony, 
while  the  cotton  is  delivered  to  the  traders  of  Great 
Britain.  Nothing,  or  fcarce  any  thing,  is  left  for 
the  active  merchants  of  the  republic,  and  for  the 
following  reafons : 

The  fettlement  of  St.  Martin,  although  it 
belong  to  the  Dutch,  is  not  inhabited  by 
Dutchmen.  There  are  fcarce  five  or  fix  families 
of  that  nation  to  be  found  there,  and  thofe  are 
even  almoft  afhamed  of  their  origin.  All  the 
reft  is  Englifh,  the  people,  the  language,  and 
the  manners.  Prejudice  hath  been  carried  fo 
far,  as  to  induce  the  women  often  to  go  and  lay 
in  at  Anguilla,  a  Britifh  ifland,  which  is  only 
two  leagues  diftant,  in  order  that  their  children 
may  not  be  deprived  of  an  origin,  which  is  confi- 
dered  in  the  country  as  the  only  one  that  is  illus- 
trious. 
Advan-  ^HE  c]omajn  0f  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
which  the  great  Archipelago  of  America,  doth  not  offer  any 
trade  of    thing,  either   curious  or  interefting,  at  the   nrft 
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afpect.  PofTeflions,  which  fcarcc  furnifli  a  cargo  B  O  O  K. 
for  fix  or  (even  fmall  veflels,  do  not  appear  worthy  ,  : 
of  any  attention.  Accordingly,  they  would  be 
buried  in  total  oblivion,  if  fome  of  thefe  iflands, 
which  are  nothing  as  places  for  cultivation,  were 
not  very  conliderable  as  commercial  iflands.  Wc 
mean  thofe  of  St.  Euftatia  and  of  Curaflbu. 

The  defire  of  forming  contraband  connections 
with  the  Spanifh  provinces  of  the  New  World, 
decided  the  conqueil  of  Curaflbu.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Dutch  veflels  foon  arrived  there.  They 
were  ftrong,  well  armed,  and  their  crews  con- 
fided of  choice  men,  whofe  bravery  was  fupported 
by  powerful  motives  of  interefL  Each  of  them 
had  a  fhare,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  in  the  car- 
go, which  he  was  determined  to  defend  with  his 
life  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  Guarda  Codas. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  always  wait  for  the 
fmugg'ers.  They  often  reforted  of  themfelves  to 
a  ftaple,  which  was  conitantly  well  fupplied,  in 
order  to  barter  their  gold,  their  filver,  their  bark, 
their  cocoa,  their  tobacco,  their  hides,  and  their 
cattle,  for  Negroes,  linens,  filks,  Indian  fluffs, 
fpices,  quickfilver,  and  iron  or  fteel  manufac- 
tures. This  was  a  reciprocal  connection  of  wants 
and  of  afliftance,  of  labours  and  of  expeditions, 
between  two  nations,  greedy  of  riches,  and  rivals 
of  each  other. 

The  fettlement  of  the  company  of  Caraccas, 
and  the  fubfli ration  of  the  regifter  fhips  to  the 
galleons,  hath  much  diminifhed  this  communica- 
tion :  but  the  connections  which  have  been  form- 
ed with  the  South  part  of  the  French  colony  of 
St.  Domingo,  have  made  up  in  fome  meafure  for 
this  deficiency.  Every  thing  is  revived,  when  the 
two  crowns  are  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  war, 
either  by  their  own  ambition,  or  by  the  ambition 
of  their  rivals.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  the  re- 
public 
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BOOK  public  receives  annually  from  Curaflbu,    twelve 
i^  veifels  laden    with  fugar,  coffee,  cotton,    indigo, 
tobacco,  and  hides,  which  have  been  cultivated  in 
a  foreign  foil. 

Every  commodity,  without  exception,  that  is 
landed  at  Curaflbu,  pays  one  per  cent,  port- 
duty.  Dutch  goods  are  never  taxed  higher ;  but 
thofe  that  are  (hipped  from  other  European  ports 
pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign  coffee  is  fub- 
ject  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote  the  fale 
of  that  of  Surinam.  Every  other  production  of 
America  is  fubject  only  to  a  payment  of  three 
per  cent,  but  with  an  exprefs  ilipulation,  that  they 
are  to  be  conveyed  directly  to  fome  port  of  the 
republic. 

St.  Eu  st  ati  a  was  formerly  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
impofuions  as  Curaflbu ;  and  yet  it  carried  on 
mod  of  the  trade  of  Guadaloupe,  and  of  Marti  - 
nico,  during  the  time  that  thefe  French  fettle- 
ments  remained  under  the  odious  yoke  of  mono- 
poly. This  bufinefs  diminifhed,  in  proportion  as 
the  proprietors  of  thofe  illands  adopted  found 
principles  of  commerce,  and  extended  their  navi- 
gation. The  free  port  of  St.  Thomas  was  even 
carrying  off  from  the  Dutch  the  fmall  fhare  of 
trade  they  had  ftill  retained,  when  in  1756,  it 
was  refolved  to  abolifh  moil  of  the  eftabh'fhed 
taxes.  Since  this  neceflary  alteration,  St.  Eufta- 
tia,  during  the  divifions  between  the  miniflers  of 
London  and  Verfaiiles,  is  become  the  flaple  of 
almoft  all  the  merchandife  of  the  French  colonies 
in  the  Leeward  Jilands,  and  the  general  magazine 
of  fupply  for  them.  But  this  great  operation  was 
not  conducted  fmgly  by  the1  Dutch  ;  both  Englifh 
and  French  united  in  the  harbour  of  this  ifland, 
to  form,  under  fhelter  of  it's  neutrality,  com- 
mercial engagements.     A  Dutch  paffport,  which 
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cod  lefs  than  300  livres  *,  concealed  thefe  enn-  BOOK 
nedions,  and  was  granted,  without  inquiring  of  t  *11^ 
what  nation  the  peifon  wai  who  applied  for  it. 
This  great  liberty  gave  rife  to  numberlcis  trans- 
actions, and  to  lingular  combinations.  Thus  it 
is  that  commerce  found  the  art  of  pacifying  or 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  diicord. 

The  end  of  hoftilities  doth  not  render  St.  Eu-, 
ftatius  of  lefs  importance.  It  (till  fends  annually 
to  the  United  Provinces  twenty -five  or  thirty 
vefTeis,  laden  with  the  productions  of  the  Spanilh 
and  Daniih,  and  efpecially  of  the  French  iilands, 
which  it  pays  for  with  the  merchandife  of  the 
two  hemilpheres,  or  with  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Europe. 

All  thefe  tranfactions  have  brought  together, 
at  St.  Euftatius,  fix  thoufand  white  people,  of  va- 
rious nations,  five  hundred  Negroes  or  Mulat- 
toes,  and  eight  thoufand  flaves.  A  governor, 
afMed  by  a  council,  without  which  nothing  ma- 
terial can  be  decided,  directs,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Weft  India  Company,  this  fingular  fettle- 
ment,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Saba  and  Sr.  Martin. 
He  refides  near  a  very  dangerous  anchorage, 
which,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  ifland 
where  the  veffels  can  land  and  take  in  their  car- 
goes. This  bad  harbour  is  protected  by  a  fmall 
fort,  and  by  a  garrifon  of  fifty  men.  If  it  were 
defended  with  vigour  and  fkill,  the  mod  daring 
enemy  would,  in  all  probability,  fail  in  attempt- 
ing a  defcent,  which,  if  even  effected,  the  be- 
fieger  would  flill  find  an  almoft  infurmountable 
difficulty  to  conquer,  in  afcending  from  the  lower 
town,  where  the  -magazines  are  kept,  to  the  upper 
town,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  ailembled  in 
the  night-time. 

*   12I.   ios. 
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K      The  Dutch,    however,    equally    ingenious  in 
finding  out  the  means  of  turning  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage both  the  profperity  and  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  are  not  entirely  confined,  in  the  New 
World,  to  the  fluctuating  profits  of  a  precarious 
trade.     The  republic   poileires  and  cultivates,  in 
the  continent,    a  large  territory  in  the  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Guyana. 
Phiiofo-        This  is  a  vafl  country,  warned  on  the  Eaft  by 
phicai       tjle  fea>  on  me  South  by  the  Amazon,  on  the 
tions  on  "  North    by  the   Oronooko,    and  on  the  Weft  by 
Guayaua.  Rio-Negro,  which  joins  thefe  two  rivers,   that  are 
thelargefl  in  South  America. 

This  fingular  ifland  prefents  three  remarkable 
c ire um (lances.  The  feveral  fpecies  of  earth  are 
not  here  difpofed,  as  they  are  elfewhere,  in  layers, 
but  cafually  mixed,  and  without  any  order.  In 
the  correfpondent  hills,  the  falient  angles  of  the 
one  are  not  anfwerable  to  the  re-entering  angles 
of  the  others.  The  fubftances,  which  have  been 
generally  taken  for  flints,  are  nothing  more  than 
pieces  of  lava,  that  are  beginning  to  be  decom- 
pounded. 

It  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  fome 
revolutions  have  happened  in  this  part  of  the 
globe,  and  that  they  have  been  the  work  of  fub- 
terraneous  fires,  at  prefent  extinguifhed ;  that  the 
conflagration  has  been  general,  becaufe  maffes  are 
every  where  feen,  filled  with  the  fcorise  of  iron; 
and  that  calcareous  ftones,  which  probably  have 
been  all  calcined,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  part; 
that  the  explofion  mufl  have  been  very  confider- 
able,  and  mud  have  levied  a  great  quantity  of 
earth,  becaufe  volcanoes  are  only  to  be  found  up- 
on the  higheft  mountains,  and  that  the  only  one 
on  which  the  crater  hath  been  perceived  in  thefe 
regions,  is  raifed  little  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

At 
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At  the  period  of  thefe  great  accidents  of  na-  book 
tare,    every   thing    muft    have    been    fubverted.  v  ^^ 
The  fields  muft  have  remained  uncovered,  alter- 
nately expofed   to  the  adion   of  torrents  of  rain, 
or  to  the  effects  of  exceflive  heat.     In  this  ftate  of 
revolution,  many  centuries  mud  have  elapfed  be- 
fore the  (oil  can  have  again  become  fit  to  nourifh 
the  plants,  and  after  them  the  trees.     We  might 
however  be  liable  to  miftake,  if  we  were  to  com- 
pute  this  change  at  an  exceflive  diftance.     The 
imall  quantity  of  vegetating  earth  found  in  Guy- 
ana, although  fome   be   continually  formed  there 
by  the  decompofition  of  the  trees,  would  furnifh 
an  unanfwerable  argument  againft   the  idea  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity. 

In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  the  foil  is 
therefore,  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  un- 
grateful. The  upper  lands,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe 
which  are  not  under  water,  or  marfhy,  are  for 
the  mod:  part  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  chalk,  where  nothing  can  grow 
but  manioc,  yams,  potatoes,  and  fome  other 
plants,  which  do  not  turn  round  on  the  item  ;  and 
even  thefe  are  too  frequently  rooted  in  the  feafon 
of  heavy  rains,  becaufe  the  water  cannot  be  drain- 
ed off.  Even  in  thofe  lands,  which  are  neceflarily 
]ooked  upon  as  good,  the  coffee,  the  cocoa,  the 
cotton  plants,  and  all  the  ufeful  trees,  lad  but  for 
a  very  fhort  time,  and  not  furficiently  to  reward 
the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  Such  is,  without 
exception,  the  interior  part  of  Guyana. 

It's  fhores  prefent  another  fpeftacle.  The  nu- 
merous rivers,  which  from  this  vaft  fpace  preci- 
pitate themfelvesin  the  ocean,  dcpofue  inceflantly 
upon  their  borders,  and  upon  the  whole  coaft,  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  feeds,  which  germinate 
in  the  (lime,  and  produce,  in  iefs  than  ten 
year?,  lofty  trees,  known   by  the  name  of  man- 
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BOOK  groves.  Thefe  large  vegetables,  attached  to  their 
^^L  j  ka^ls  kv  deep  roots,  occupy  all  the  fpace  where 
the  tide  is  perceptible.  They  form  vaft  forefts, 
covered  with  four  or  five  feet  of  water  during 
flood,  and  at  the  time  of  ebb,  with  an  equal  depth 
of  a  foft  and  inacceffible  mud. 

This  fpectacle,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
equalled  in  the  univerfe,  varies  every  year  upon 
the  coaft.  In  the  places  where  fands  are  brought 
and  accumulated  by  the  currents,  the  mangrove 
perifhes  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  forefts  are 
carried  away  by  the  waves,  and  difappear.  Thefe 
revolutions  are  lefs  frequent  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers,  where  the  fands,  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains during  the  ftorms,  are  conveyed  to  a  diflance 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  waters. 

The  revolutions  are  the  fame  upon  the  coaft 
of  four  hundred  leagues,  which  extends  from 
the  Amazon  to  the  Oronooko.  There  is  every 
where  found,  upon  the  fhore,  a  line  of  mangroves, 
alternately  deftroyed  and  renewed  by  the  flime 
and  by  the  fand.  Behind  this  row,  at  the  diflance 
of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  are  found  favannahs, 
deluged  by  the  rain  waters,  which  have  no  drain  ; 
and  thefe  favannahs  are  always  extended  laterally 
towards  the  fhore,  to  a  depth  more  or  lefs  confider- 
able,  according  to  the  diftance  or  nearneis  of  the 
mountains. 

These  immenfe  morafies  have  never  been 
pafled  by  any  thing  but  reptiles  fince  the  crea- 
tion. The  genius  of  man,  prevailing  over  an 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  (oil,  hath  altered  their 
primitive  deftination.  It  is  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
ftagnating,  infe&ious,  and  muddy  waters,  that 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  hath  formed  three  ufeful 
fettlements,  the  moil:  confiderable  of  which  is 
Surinam. 

Six 
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Six  years  afterwards,    there  appeared  in  thisBOOK 

forfaken  fpot  fome  of  thofe  Frenchmen,  whom  a  , ?JJl| 

reftlefs  difpofition  then   hurried    into  all  climates,  Settle_ 
and    whom    their  volatile    turn    prevented   from  ment 
fettling  in   mod  of  them.     They   maflacred  the  f^^ 
natives  of  the  country,  began  to  conflruct  a  fort,  inGuyana, 
and  difappeared.  uP°n*e. 

Their  retreat  brought  back,  in  1650,  the  na-  l^m.  r"I 
tion  that   had   firft  turned  their  attention  to  that  markabie 
fo  long  neglecled   part   of  the  New  Hemifphere.  eYjl? 
The  colony  had  formed  forty  or  fifty  fugar  planta-  have  hap- 
tions,  when  it   was  attacked   and    taken  by  the  Pened  in 
Dutch,  who  were  fecured  in  their  conqueft  by  the1  ecoon5r* 
treaty  of  Breda. 

Zealand  pretended  to  have  the  exclufive  right 
over  this  ufeful  acquifition,  becaufe  it  had  been 
gained  by  their  troops  and  their  fhips.  The  other 
provinces,  who  had  fhared  the  expences  of  the 
expedition,  infilled  that  it  fhould  belong  in  com- 
mon to  them  all.  This  difcufiion  had  for  a  long 
time  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  it 
was  refolved  in  1682,  that  Surinam  fhould  be 
given  up  to  the  Weft  India  Company,  but  upon 
condition  that  they  (hould  pay  572,000  livres* 
to  the  Zealanders  ;  that  the  trade  of  the  company 
fhould  be  limited  to  the  fale  of  flaves ;  and  that 
the  country  fhould  be  open  to  all  the  fubjedts,  and 
to  all  the  traders  of  the  republic. 

Although  the  imagination  of  this  great  com- 
pany was  filled  with  remembrance  of  their  former 
prosperity,  they  foon  comprehended,  that  the  ex- 
pences required  to  eflablifh  cultures  throughout 
an  immenfe  region  were  above  their  exhaufled 
llrcngth.  The  year  following  they  ceded  one- 
third  of  their  right  to  the  city  of  Amflerdam,  and 
one-third  to  a  rich  citizen,  whole  name  was  Van 

*  43,8331.  61.  Jd. 
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BOO  K  Aarfen,  at  a  price  proportioned  to  what  they  them- 
^i1!!  /elves  paid  for  it.  This  extraordinary  arrangement 
lafted,  till  1772,  at  which  period  the  defendants 
of  Van  Aarfen  fold  their  property  for  1,540,000 
livres  *,  to  the  two  other  members  of  the  afib- 
ciation. 

The  company  found  Surinam  plunged  into 
thofe  di (orders  which  are  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  a  long  flate  of  anarchy.  Their  repre- 
fentative  wanted  toefiablifh  fome  kind  of  police, 
fome  kind  of  juflice.  He  was  accufedof  tyranny 
to  the  States  General,  and  maffacred  in  1688  by 
the  troops. 

The  colony  was  attacked  the  year  following  by 
the  French,  under  the  command  of  DucafTe. 
The  (kill  of  this  chief,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
brave  adventurers  who  attended  him,  were  not 
powerful  enough  again  ft  a  fettlement,  where  the 
civil  and  military  troubles  had  caufed  a  fermenta- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men,  who  had  juft  been  re- 
conciled by  a  profpeu.  of  imminent  danger.  Caf- 
fard,  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  was  more  fortunate  in 
1712.  He  laid  Surinam  under  contributions,  and 
carried  off  to  the  amount  o^  1,370,160  livres  j-,  in 
fugar,  or  in  bills  of  exchange.  This  difafter,  fo 
much  more  unexpected  as  it  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  arms  of  the  republic  were  triumphant 
every  where  elfe,  diftrefled  the  planters,  who  were 
obliged  to  give  a  tenth  of  their  capitals. 

The  fociety  were  accufcd  of  having  neglected 
the  fortifications,  and  of  having  employed,  to 
defend  them,  only  a  few  troops,  and  thofe  ill- 
difciplined.  Thefe  complaints  were  focn  ex- 
tended to  more  ferious  objects.  The  reafons,  or 
the  pretences  for  difcontent,  were  multiplied 
daily.     The  States  General,  wearied  with  all  thefe 

#  64,1661.  !3s.4d.  +  57,290!. 
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contefts,  charged   the  Stadtholder  to  put  an  endB  ook 
to  them  in  whatever  manner  he  might  think  the     xn- 
moft   proper.     This  firft  magiftrate  had  not  yet 
fucceeded  in  conciliating  the  minds  of  the  people, 
when  it  became  necefTary  to  attend  to  the  fafety  of 
the  colony. 

Scarce  had  the  Englifh  fettled  on  the  hanks 
of   the    Surinam,    before   feveral  of   their   Haves 
took  refuge    in    the    inland    countries.     The  de- 
fertion    was    ftill    more    confiderable   under    the 
Dutch  dominion,  becaufe  they  required  more  con- 
tain labours,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence 
was  diminifhed,    and    more   fevere   punifhmcnts 
were    inflicted.      Thefe  fugitives,    in    procefs  of 
rime,  became  numerous  enough  to  form  a  colony. 
They  ufed  to  quit  their  place  of  refuge  in  a  body, 
in  order   to  fupply   themfelves     with   provifions, 
arms,  and   inftruments  of  agriculture  ;  and  they 
brought  back  with  them  the  Negroes  who  chofe  to 
go  with  them.     Some  attempts  were  made  to  put 
a  flop  to  thefe  excurfions;  but  they  were  fruitlefs, 
and  could  not  be  otherwife.     Soldiers  grown  effe- 
minate,   officers   without    merit,    and   without  a 
fenfe  of  honour,  had  an  infurmountable   averfion 
for  a  war,  where  deep  morafles  and  thick  forefts 
were  to  be  palled,  in  order  to  get  within  reach  of 
a  bold  and  implacable  enemy. 

The  danger  became  at  lafl  fo  urgent,  that  the 
republic  thought  proper  to  fend,  in  1749,  in 
1772,  and  in  1774,  fome  of  their  beft  battalions 
to  the  aiiiftance  of  the  colony.  All  that  thefe 
brave  men,  arrived  from  Europe,  have  been  able 
to  accomplifh,  after  various  and  bloody  engage- 
ments, has  been  to  procure  fome  kind  of  tran- 
quillity to  the  planters,  who  were  before  every- 
day in  danger  of  being  either  ruined  or  murdered. 
It  hath  been  neceffary  iuccedively  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  feveral  numerous  hords,  but 

which 
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B  o  O  K  which  have  no  communication  with  each  other, 
^J^}1'  and  are  feparated  by  confiderable  diftances.  An- 
nual prefents  are  Tent  them,  and  it  hath  been 
flipulated  that  they  fhould  enjoy  all  the  advaa- 
tagts  of  a  free  trade.  Thefe  new  nations  have  on 
their  part  agreed  only  to  aiTifl  their  ally,  if  it  be 
necefTary  ;  and  to  return  them  every  (lave  who 
Thai!  take  refuge  upon  their  territory.  To  give  a 
fan<5tion*to  thefe  leveral  treaties,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  contracting  parties  have  caufed  an 
incifion  to  be  made  in  their  arms.  The  blood 
wos  received  in  vafes  filled  with  water  and  earth. 
This  difgufhng  mixture  hath  been  drunk  on  both 
fides,  in  token  of  fidelity.  If  they  had  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  this  extreme  humiliating  ftep,  thefe  op- 
preffive  mailers  would  never  have  obtained  a  peace 
from  their  former  (laves. 
Caufes  of  After  fo  many  fatal  events,  the  colony  is  (till 
Lhee;£r°.f    become  more  (foundling  than  could  have  been  ex- 

psrity  or  o      p  *  m 

the  colony  peeled.     The  caufes  of  this  furprifing  profpenty 
of  Sun-    cannot  but  be  curious  and  interefting. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  fettled  in  thofe  bar- 
barous regions,  eftablimed  their  cultures  at  firft 
upon  heights,  which  were  commonly  barren.  It 
was  foon  fufpected  that  their  faline  particles  had 
been  detached  by  the  torrents;  and  that  it  was 
from  thefe  fucctflive  layers  of  an  excellent  (lime, 
that  the  lower  grounds  had  been  formed.  Some 
fortunate  experiments  confirmed  this  judicious 
conjecture  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fo  great,  a  difcovery.  This  was  not  an- 
eafy  undertaking,  but  the  defire  of  fuccefs  fur- 
mounted  all  obftacles. 

These  vaft  plains  are  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
with  which  they  are  watered,  but  not  during  the 
whole  year.  Even  in  the  feafon  of  the  overflow- 
ings, the  waters  are  difTufed  a  little  before,  and 
a  litde  after  the  times  of  high  water.     During  the 

ebb, 
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ebb,  the  rivers  retire  gradually,  and  at  low  water  BOOK 
are  fometimes  feveral  feet  below  the  foil,  which  t  j*^ 
they  covered  fix  hours  before. 

The  drying  up  of  thefe  grounds  mull  be  be- 
gun when  the  rains  are  not  abundant,  and  when 
the  rivers  are  low.  The  feafon  begins  in  Auguft, 
and  ends  in  the  month  of  December.  During 
this  period,  the  fpace  which  is  to  be  fecured  from 
inundations  is  furrounded  with  a  dike,  fufncient 
to  refill  the  waters.  It  is  feldom  neceffary  to  raife 
it  above  ihree  f^et  high,  becaufe  it  is  not  ufual  to 
chufe  a  territory  that  is  more  than  two  feet  under 
water,  to  fettle  a  plantation  upon. 

At  one  of  the  corners  of  the  dike,  which  is 
made  of  the  earth  of  the  ditch  digged  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  is  an  hydraulic  machine,  entirely  open  on 
one  fide,  cut  on  the  other  in  the  fhape  of  a  beak, 
and  furnifhcd  with  a  flood-gate,  which  is  opened 
by  the  impulfe  of  the  waters  from  below  upwards, 
and  which  ("huts  again  by  it's  own  weight.  When 
the  agitation  of  the  fea  fwells  the  waves,  the  ri- 
vers piefs  upon  this  flood-gate,  and  clofe  it  fo  effec- 
tually, that  the  waters  on  the  out-fide  cannot  get 
in  to  it.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  rivers 
are  low,  the  internal  and  rain  waters,  if  there  be 
any,  raife  the  gate  up,  and  the  waters  run  off  very 
eahly. 

In  the  inner  part  of  the  dike,  at  different  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  a  few  flight  trenches  are 
made.  They  all  terminate  in  a  ditch,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  plantation.  This  precaution  contri- 
butes to  raife  the  foil,  and  to  carry  off  any  fuper- 
fluous  moifture  that  might  remain. 

The  labours  of  one  year  are  fufficient  to  fur- 
round  the  territory  which  is  intended  to  be  in- 
cloicd.  It  is  ploughed  the  fecond  year,  and  might 
be  cultivated  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  if 
it  were  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  leave  it  for    a 

fufficient 
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B  Sm  K  mn^c,ent  length  of  time  expofed  to  the  influence 
_^_,  of  the  frefh  water,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
action  of  the  marine  falts.  This  circumftance  ne- 
ceflarily  retards  the  crops  more  than  could  be 
wifhed ;  but  the  abundance  of  them  compenfates 
for  the  delay. 

The  coffee-tree,  which  is  generally  planted,  in 
other  colonies,  upon  the  Hoping  grounds,  leaves 
fooner  or  later  a  void,  which  cannot  be  filled  up, 
either  by  another  coffee-tree,  or  by  any  other 
plant,  becaufe  the  florms  have  fucceflively  de- 
prived this  foil  of  every  thing  that  rendered  it 
fertile.  This  is  not  the  cafe  at  Surinam.  This 
valuable  tree  doth  not,  indeed,  preferve  it's  vi- 
gour more  than  about  twenty  years ;  but  the 
young  plants,  put  between  the  old  ones,  and 
intended  to  fucceed  them,  prevent  the  planter 
from  being  fenfible  of  this  premature  decay. 
This  is  the  reafon  that  the  crops  are  never  inter- 
rupted. They  are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
other  fettlements. 

The  difpofnion  of  the  fugar  plantations,  in 
thofe  fingular  marfhes,  have  this  peculiarity  at- 
tending them,  that  the  territory  is  interfered  by 
feveral  fmall  canals,  deflined  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  fugar-canes.  They  all  terminate  in  the 
great  canal,  which  receives  the  waters  when  they 
rife,  by  one  of  it's  outlets;  and  by  the  other 
works  a  mill,  when  they  defcend.  The  firfr,  pro- 
duction in  thefe  plantations  is  very  indifferent; 
but  it  acquires,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  proper 
degree  of  perfection.  This  may  be  waited  for 
with  lefs  impatience  in  a  region  where  the  canes, 
at  their  fifth  or  fixth  crop,  yield  as  much  fugar  as 
is  obtained  elfewhere  from  the  new-planted  canes. 
One  of  the  principles  of  this  fertility  mud  be,  the 
facility  with  which  the  planters  can  furronnd  their 
habitations  with  water,    during  the  dry   feaibn. 

The 
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The  habitual  moifture  which  this  method  keeps  upBOOK 
in  the  grounds,  appears  preferable  to  the  watering     ^j^   a 
of  them,  which  is  praclifed  in  other  parts  at  a  con- 
fiderable  expence,  and  which  cannot  even  be  al- 
ways done  every  where. 

Since  the  Dutch  have  fucceeded  in  fubduing 
the  ocean  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  the 
Old,  their  cultures  have  profpered.  They  have 
carried  them  on  twenty  leagues  beyond  the  Tea, 
and  given  to  their  plantations  an  agreeable  afpedt 
and  convenience,  which  are  not  to  be  perceived  in 
the  moft  flourifhing  poiTeilions  of  the  Englifh  or 
French.  Spacious  and  well-contrived  buildings, 
terraces  perfectly  ftraight,  kitchen-gardens  exqui- 
fitely  neat,  delightful  orchards,  and  walks  planted 
with  fymmetry,  ftrike  the  eye  on  all  fides.  So 
many  wonders,  accomplished  in  lefs  than  a  centu- 
ry, in  Houghs  that  were  originally  difgufting  and 
unwholefome,  cannot  be  viewed  without  emotion. 
But  the  fevere  eye  of  reafon  putla  reilraint  on  the 
tranfports  excited  by  this  enchanting  fcene.  The 
capitals  employed  in  theie  fuperfluities  would  be 
more  wifely  laid  out  in  the  multiplication  of  ven- 
dible productions. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  labour,  and  that 
kind  of  luxury  that  hath  been  introduced,  have 
been  chiefly  encouraged,  has  been  the  extreme 
facility  which  the  colon ifts  have  found  in  getting 
a  capital.  They  have  obtained  all  the  money 
they  could  make  ufe  of,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix 
per  cent,  but  with  the  exprefs  condition,  that 
their  plantations  mould  remain  mortgaged  to  their 
creditor  ^  and  that  till  the  fum  was  entirely  paid 
off,  they  mould  be  obliged  to  give  up  to  him  all 
their  productions  at  the  current  price  in  the  co- 
lony. 

With  the  afliftance  of  thefe  loans,  four  hun-Prcfent 
died  and  thirty  plantations  have  been  formed  on(tf  ofth,e 

J     *  colony  of 
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B  O  O  K  the  banks  of  the  Surinam,  of  the  Commenwine,  of 
v_^IL  the  rivers  of  Cottica  and  of  Perica.  In  1775, 
and  extent  tney  yielded  twenty-four  millions  one  hundred 
of  it's  and  twenty  thoufand  weight  of  rough  fugar,  which 
debts.  was  (*0|^  jn  Holland  for  8,333,400  livres*; 
fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven 
pounds  weight  of  coffee,  which  were  Ibid  for 
8,580,934  livres  f;  nine  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  were 
fold  for  2,372,255  livres  J;  feven  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  weight  of  cocoa,  which  were  fold  for 
616,370  livres  || ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds 
weight  of  wood  for  dying,  which  were  fold  for 
14,788  livres  §.  The  fum  total  of  thefe  produc- 
tions, amounted  to  19,917,747  livres  ^j",  and  was 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  the  republic  upon 
feventy  veffels.  The  number  of  thefe  veffels 
would  have  increafed,  if  the  five  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  gallons  of  melaiTes,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  fixty-fix  gallons  of  rum,  fent  to  North 
America,  had  been  conveyed  to  Europe ;  and 
they  will  (till  increafe,  if  the  tobacco  which  hath 
juft  begun  to  be  planted,  fnould  thrive  as  well  as 
is  expected. 

The  united  labours  of  thefe  fettlements,  em- 
ployed in  1775  fixty  thoufand  flaves  of  every 
age  and  fex.  They  belonged  to  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  mafters,  exclu- 
five  of  the  women  and  children.  The  white 
people  were  of  feveral  countries  and  of  different 
religions. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  trade,  that 
it   forces  all  national   and  religious  prejudices  to 
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fubrfiit  to  that  general   intereft,  which  fhould  be  B  o  o  K 
the  bond  of  union  among  mankind.     What  are  t    *H- 
thofe  idle  nominal  diftin&ions  of  Jews  or  Chrifti- 
ans,  French  or  Dutch?  Miierable  inhabitants  of  a 
fpot,  which  ye  cultivate  with  fo  much  toil  and  lor- 
row  ;  are  ye  not  all  brethren  ?    Why  then  do  yc 
drive  each  other  from  a  world,  where  ye  live  but 
for  an  inftant  ?    And  what  a  life  too  is  it,  that  ye 
have    the   folly   and  cruelty  to  difpute  with  each 
other  the  enjoyment  of?  Is  it  not  fufficient,  that  the 
elements,  the  heavens,  and  even  the  earth,  com- 
bat againft  you,  but  ye  muft  add  to  thofe  (courges, 
with    which    nature    hath   furrounded    you,    the 
abufe  of  that  little  ftrength  (be  has  left   you  to 
refill  them  ? 

Paramabiro,  the  principal  place  of  the  co- 
lony of  Surinam,  is  a  (mall  town  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated.  The  houfes  are  pretty  and  convenient; 
though  they  are  only  built  of  wood  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  European  bricks.  It's  port,  which  is 
five  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  has  every  re- 
quifite  that  can  be  defired.  It  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  fhips  difpatched  from  the  mother  country  to 
receive  the  produce  of  this  colony.  The  company  to 
which  this  large  fettlement  belongs,  is  obliged  to 
defray  the  public  expences.  The  fovereign  hath  en- 
abled them  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  by  permitting 
them  to  levy  fome  taxes,  which  cannot  be  increafed 
without  the  confent  of  the  (late  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. A  poll-tax  of  one  hundred  fols*,  upon  every 
free  adult  or  (lave ;  and  of  iixty  fols  f  for  every 
child,  was  formerly  the  higheft  of  tbefe  contribu- 
tions. In  1776,  it  hath  been  changed  for  another 
lefs  degrading,  of  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  upon  the  profits  of  trade,  and 
upon  the  wages  of  the  ieveral  occupations.  Nevcr- 

*  4s.  2d.  I   '-•>.  6d. 
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BOO  Kthelefs,  the  payment  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
XI1-  for  the  commodities  which  were  exported  from  the 
colony,  and  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  thofe 
which  were  imported,  hath  not  been  difcontinued. 
Thefe  taxes  nnited,  are  fcarce  fufficient  for  the 
great  object  for  which  they  are  defigned,  and  there 
is  feldom  any  thing  remaining  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company. 

Beside  the  taxes  levied  for  the  company,  there 
is  one  which  is  rather  confiderable,  upon  the 
produ&ions  of  the  colony,  which  the  citizens  have 
agreed  to  eftablifh  themfelves  for  their  refpedlivc 
wants,  and  efpecially  for  the  pay  of  three  hundred 
free  negroes,  who  are  employed  in  protecting  the 
cultures  from  the  incurfions  of  the  fugitive  Ne- 
groes. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  imports,  and  not- 
witbftanding  the  obligation  of  paying  the  intereft 
of  77,000,000  jivres*,  the  colony  was  in  a  flou- 
rifhmg  (late,  while  it's  productions  had  a  certain 
and  advantageous   mart.     But   fince  coffee  hath 
loft  in  trade  one  half  of  it's  former  price,  every 
thing  is  fallen  into  extreme  confufion  ;  the  debtor 
is  become  infolvent,  hath  been  driven   from  his 
plantation.     Even  the  mod  mercilefs  creditor  hath 
not  been  able  to  recover  his  capital,  and  they  have 
both  been  ruined.     Men  have  become  dill  more 
exafperated  againft  each  other,  their  minds  have 
been  depreffed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  forefee  at  what 
period  concord  and  indnftry  will  revive.     Let   us 
examine  what  hath  been  the  fate  of  Berbice,  dur- 
ing this  fatal  crifis. 
Foundati-      This   fettlement  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
colon  lof  river  Corentin,  and  on  the  weft  by  the   territory 
Berbice.    of  Demerary,  extends  no  more  than  ten  leagues 
It'spaft     along  the  coaft.     In  the  inland  part  of  the  courr- 

imsfor-  9  l 
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try  it  might  reach  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Cor-  BOOK 
deleirias,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Moun- v  xn- 
tains.  The  great  river  from  which  it  hath  derived 
it's  name,  being  choaked  up  at  it's  mouth  by  a 
bank  of  mud  and  fand,  hath  at  firfl:  no  more  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth  ;  but  it  foon  ac- 
quires forty,  and  it's  navigation  is  eafy  as  far  as 
thirty-fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  which  is  the  utmoft 
extent  of  the  moll:  diftant  plantations. 

The  foundations  of  this  colony  were  laid  in 
1626.  As  it  was  formed  in  a  diftritt  included 
in  the  grant  given  to  the  Weft  Indi.i  company, 
that  body,  which  was  at  that  time  powerful,  and 
ftrongly  protected,  referved  to  themfelves  fome 
privileges,  and  more  eipecially  the  exclufive  fale 
of  flaves.  The  culture  of  fugar  and  arnotto, 
which  were  the  only  articles  attended  to,  had  not 
made  any  confiderable  progrefs ;  when,  in  16'dgy 
fome  French  adventurers  ravaged  the  country, 
and  did  not  leave  it  till  they  had  extorted  the 
promife  of  44,000  livres  *,  which  were  never 
paid.  Some  Frenchmen  invaded  the  colonies 
again  in  17 12.  In  order  to  efcape  pillage, 
and  to  get  rid  of  thefe  foreigners,  the  inhabitants 
engaged  to  give  them  660,000  livres  f.  The 
Negroes,  the  fugar,  and  the  provifions  which 
were  delivered,  amounted  to  28,654  livres, 
4  fols  J,  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  in  Europe 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  habitations,  who  all  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Zealand.  Whether 
from  inability,  or  through  defign,  they  refufed  to 
ratify  an  engagement  entered  into  without  their 
confent.  Three  rich  individuals  of  Amfterdam 
lulfilled  the  obligation,  and  became  fole  proprie- 
tors of  Bsrbice. 

*  1,8331.  6s.  gel.  f  27,50c!.  %  fafit  iSs.  6d. 
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BOOK  They  concluded  themfelves  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  They  reftored  the  ancient  planta- 
tions, they  introduced  a  better  method  among 
thofe  who  cultivated  them  ;  they  added  the  cul- 
ture of  cocoa  to  thofe  which  were  already  known  ; 
but  their  capital  was  not  fufficient  to  raife  the 
colony  to  that  degree  of  profperity  of  which  it 
appeared  to  be  fufceptible;  7,040,000  livres  (a), 
were  thought  neceffary  for  this  great  objecl, 
and  fixteen  (hares,  each  of  4,400  livres  (£),  were 
created.  They  were  not  able  to  difpofe  of 
more  than  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,  upon 
which  even  the  purchafers  did  not  furnifh  more 
than  42  per  cent.  Thus  the  new  capital  was  re- 
duced to  1,573*352  livres  (<:),  out  of  which 
1,320,000  livres  (d)  belonged  to  the  former  com- 
pany for  the  cellion  of  all  their  property,  fo  that 
the  remainder  of  the  money  amounted  to  no  more 
than  273,352  livres  (<?). 

This  was  a  very  fmall  fum  to  anfwer  the  in- 
tended purpofe.  The  proprietors  were  them- 
felves fo  well  convinced  of  it,  that  in  1730,  they 
required  that  every  fubjecTt  of  the  date  mould  be 
allowed  fo  trade  to  Berbice  and  to  fettle  there,  up- 
on condition  of  paying  in  America  fix  livres  (/) 
poll-tax  for  every  white  man,  and  for  every  Ne- 
gro they  mould  place  upon  their  habitation  $$ 
livres  (g)  per  plantation,  towards  the  ecclefiaftical 
contribution  -,  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the 
merchandife  which  mould  enter  the  colony,  or 
for  the  provifions  which  fhould  be  carried  out  of 
it ;  and  in  Europe  3  livres  (b)  per  ton,  for  every 
thing  they  fhould  receive  from  the  ports  of  the 
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republic,  and  three  livres*  per  ton   tor  every  ar-BOOK 
tick    they   fhould  lend    there.     With  theie  affift-  ^J^'il 

ances,  tlie  company  engaged  to  defray  all  the  cx- 
penees  that  fhould  be  wanted  for  government,  for 
defence,  for  the  police,  and  for  the  legiflation  of 
that  fet dement.  The  ftates  general  approved  of 
this  plan,  and  gave  it  the  (auction  of  their  laws, 
by  a  decree  of  the  6lh  of  December  1732. 

A  tolerable  degree  of  activity  was  the  fortu- 
nate refult  of  theie  new  arrangements.  Every  thing 
was  in  a  profperous  ft  ate,  when  in  1756,  the  white 
people,  and  they  alone,  were  attacked  with  an 
epidemical  diforder  which  lafted  feven  years,  and 
deftroyed  the  greateft  number  of  them.  The 
ftate  of  weaknefs  to  which  Berbice  was  reduced 
by  this  calamity,  encouraged  the  flaves  to  rebel 
in  1763.  Upon  the  firft  intimation  of  this  infur^ 
reCtion,  twenty  foldiers,  and  a  few  colonifts  who 
had  efcaped  the  contagion,  took  refuge  upon  four 
veflels  that  were  in  the  river,  and  foon  after  fecur- 
ed  themfelves  in  a  redoubt  built  near  the  ocean. 
They  were  at  length  enabled,  by  the  ailiftance 
fent  from  all  quarters  to  them,  10  return  to  their 
plantations,  and  even  to  fubdue  the  Negroes  ;  but 
their  authority  was  cftablifhed  only  upon  ruins  and 
upon  dead  bodies. 

The  company  being  ruined,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants, were  obliged  to  call  upon  the  holders 
of  fhares,  for  a  contribution  of  eight  per  cent, 
which  made  up  the  fum  of  £30,000  livres  f,  and 
to  borrow  i,ioovooo  livres X,  °k  the  province  of 
Holland,  at  the  intereft  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Thefe  fums  not  being  yet  ilifficient  to  ful- 
fil their  obligations,  they  obtained  of  the  repub- 
lic in  1774,  that  the  taxes  levied  till  this  period 
fhould  tor  the  future  be  doubled.     The  new  taxes 
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BOO  K  threw  the  planters,  already  too  much  difcouraged 
i^ll  (by  the  total  lofs  of  their  cocoa  trees,  and  by  the 
enormous  reduction  of  the  price  of  their  coffee, 
into  defpair.  Accordingly  this  fettlement,  upon 
which  fo  great  hopes  had  been  founded,  is  conti- 
nually decreaiing. 

There  are  but  one  hundred  and  four  plantati- 
ons in  the  colony,  mofl  of  which  are  inconfidera- 
ble,  fcattered  at  great  diftances  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Berbice,  or  upon  that  of  Canje,  which 
empties  itfelf  in  the  firil:,  at  three  leagues  diftance 
from  the  fea.  Their  population  confifts  of  {even 
thoufand  (laves  of  every  age  and  fex,  and  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  white  men,  exclufive  of  the  fol- 
diers,  who  ought  to  amount  to  the  fame  number. 
The  coffee,  the  fugar,  and  cotton  they  produce 
annually,  is  conveyed  to  the  mother-country  upon 
four  or  five  (hips,  and  is  not  fold  for  more  than 
one  million,  or  twelve  hundred  thoufand  livres  *. 
From  this  mm  an  intereft  of  fix  per  cent,  ought 
to  be  deducted,  which  the  colonifts  have  engaged 
to  pay  for  about  1,760,000  livres  -f,  which  they 
have  borrowed  ;  but  this  is  an  obligation  which 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  fulfil.  The  lenders 
are  obliged  to  be  fatisfied  with  four,  three,  or 
tv/o  per  cent.  Several  of  them  even  do  not  receive 
any  thing. 

Although,  according  to  the  calculations  de- 
livered in  1772  to  the  States  General,  the  annual 
expences  of  lbvereignty,  do  not  exceed  in  Europe 
and  in  America  190,564  livres  J;  the  company 
are  neverthelefs  in  a  defperate  fituation.  From* 
1720  to  1763,  the  united  dividends  have  not 
amounted  to  more  than  61  per  cent,  which  makes> 
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one  year  with  another,  no  more  than  1^4.     After  B  O  o  K. 
this  period    there  hath  been    no  more  dividend.  ^J*1**, 
Accordingly,  the  fhares  which   have  cod    2,200 
livres*,    are  no   longer   marketable,  they  would 
not  fell   for  no  livres  f.     A  very   different  idea 
mull  be  formed  of  the  colony  of  Eflequibo. 

This  river,  twelve  leagues   dillant   from   that  Antiquity 
of  Berbice,    firfl  attracted    the  attention  of  the  °fth^c°]°~ 
Dutch,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  Europeans,  in- j^bo." 
felled  Guyana   with   their   plunders  towards    theCaufeof 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  in  hopes  of  finding  j-pe^y"^ 
gold  there.     It  is  unknown  at  what  precife  pe-ter  having 
riod   they  fettled  at  Eflequibo ;  but  it  is  certain,  ^.emained 
that  they  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Spaniards  in  time  in"!? 

I595.  languid 

It  is  evident,  that  thefe  republicans  returned  ftate' 
to  their  poll,  fince  they  were  again  expelled  from 
it  in  1666  by  the  Englifh,  and  even  they  could 
not  maintain  themfelves  there  for  one  whole  year. 
This  fettlement,  which  had  always  been  inconfi- 
derable,  was  reduced  to  nothing  when  the  Dutch 
retook  pofTerlion  of  it.  In  1740,  it's  productions 
did  not  form  more  than  the  cargo  of  one  finglc 
veflel. 

Two  or  three  years  after,  fome  of  the  colonics 
of  Eflequibo,  turned  their  attention  towards  the 
neighbouring  river  of  Demerary.  It's  borders  were 
found  very  fertile,  and  this  difcovery  was  attended 
with  fortunate  circumftances. 

For  fbme  time  paft  the  clearing  of  the  lands 
jhad  been  fufpended  at  Surinam,  by  the  bloody 
and  ruinous  war  which  the  colon  ills  fullained 
againll  the  Negroes  alfembled  in  the  woods.  Ber- 
bice was  likewife  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  it's 
flaves.  The  Well  India  company  feized  this  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  inviting  enterprifmg  men 
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BOOKof  all  nations,  to  fhare  in  the  grant  that  had  been 
X[l-     made  lo  ihem.     Thole   who   arrived  there  with  a 
~~v        fmall  fhare  of  property,  received  gratuitously  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  territory,  with  (bme  other  encourage- 
ments.    They  were  even  allured,  that  after  their 
firfb  labours,  they  mould  obtain  a  loan  of  the  value 
of  three  fifths  of  the  fettlements  they  mould  have 
formed  upon  moderate  terms.     This  arrangement 
became  a  fruitful  iburce  of  mduitry,  of  activity, 
and  of  ceconomy.     In  1709,  there  were  already 
eftablifhed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Demerary,  one 
hundred   and  thirty   habitations,  in   which  fugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton  were   cultivated   with    fuccefs. 
The   number  of  plantations  hath  much  increafed 
fince  that  period,  and  it  will  {till  increafe  a  great 
deal  more. 
Confufion       Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  three  colonies,  which 
that  pre-    the  Dutch  have  fucceilively  formed  in  Guyana.    It 
the  Dutch  *3  deplorable,  and  will  remain  (b  for  a  long  while, 
colonies,    perhaps  for  ever,  unlefs  government  in  their  wif- 
dom,  in   their   generofity,  and  in  their  courage, 
can  fugged:  fome  expedient  to  relieve  the  planters 
from  the  oppreffive  burthen   of  the  debts  which 
they  have  con  traded. 

In  modern  times,  the  governments  themfelves 
have  let  the  example  of  loans.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  them  at  an  intereft  more  or  lefs  burthen- 
fome,  hath  engaged,  or  fupported  almoft  all  of 
them,  in  wars,  incompatible  with  their  natural 
refources.  This  folly  hath  infected  the  cities,  the 
provinces,  and  the  feveral  aifociations  of  men., 
The  large  trading  companies  have  alfo  greatly 
extended  this  cuftom ;  and  it  hath  afterwards 
become  familiar  to  bold  men,  urged  by  their 
difpofition,  to  extraordinary  enterprises. 

The  Dutch,  .who,  in  proportion  to  their  terri- 
tory and  to   their  population,  had  accumulated  a 

greater 
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greater  quantity  of  merals  than  any  other  people,  book 
and  who  did  not  find  a  ufe  for  them  in  their  own     XII. 

actions,  extenlive  even  as  they  were,  have 
endeavoured  to  place  them  to  advantage  in  the 
public  funds  of  all  nations,  and  even  in  the  fpe- 
cuiative  undertakings  of  individuals.  Their  mo- 
ney  hath  fervcd  particularly  to  cultivate  fbme  fo- 
reign colonies  in  America,  and  principally  their 
own.  Cut  the  precaution  they  had  taken  of  hav- 
ing the  plantations  of  their  debtors  mortgaged  to 
them,  hath  not  produced  the  effect  which  they 
expeded  from  it.  They  have  never  been  reim- 
burfed  their  capital,  and  have  even  never  received 
the  interefr.  of  their  money,  fince  the  provihons 
of  thofe  fettlements  have  been  reduced  in  their 
price.  The  contracts  made  with  the  planters, 
who  are  reduced  to  -a  (fate  or  indigence,  have 
fallen  fifty,  lixty,  eighty  per  cent,  below  their 
original  value. 

This  is  a  matter  totally  ruinous.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  examine,  whether  it  mufl  be  attributed 
to  the  avidity  of  the  merchants  fettled  at  Amfter- 
dam,  or  to  the  inactivity  and  idle  expences  of 
the  colonics  removed  beyond  the  feas.  Thefe 
difcullions  would  not  diminifh.  the  evil.  We 
will  leave  fuch  idle  queflions  to  be  di  feu  (fed  by 
idle  men,  let  them  write  and  difpute;  if  no  good 
fhould  reful t  from  this,  there  is  not  much  harm 
in  it.  But  it  is  exertion,  and  not  difcourfe,  that 
is  required  in  a  conflagration.  While  time  would 
be  loft  in  examining  what  hath  been  the  caufe  of 
the  fire,  what  ravages  it  hath  made,  and  what  it's 
progrefs  hath  been,  the  building  would  be  re- 
duced to  afhes.  A  matter  of  a  very  urgent  na- 
ture fhould  engage  the  attention  of  the  States 
General.  Let  them  relieve  ihat  vaft  extent  of 
country  fubied  to  Holland,  from  the  river  Pou- 
muien  to  that  of  Marony,  from  the  anxiety  it  la- 
bours 
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BOO  Kbonrs  under,  and  from  the  mifery  with  which  it 
Xj£-  \s  oppreffed,  and  let  them  afterwards  remove  the 
other  obftacles  which  fo  obftinately  impede  it's 
advancement. 

That  difficulty  which  arifes  from  the  climate, 
appears  the  moll:  unfurmoun table.  In  this  re- 
gion, the  year  is  divided  between  continual  rains 
and  exceflive  heats.  Difgufting  reptiles  are  in- 
cefTantly  attacking  the  crops  purchafed  by  the 
moft  afTiduous  labours.  The  colonifts  run  the 
rifk  of  perilling,  either  by  dropfies,  or  by  fevers 
of  all  kinds.  Authority  is  unavailing  againft  thefe 
fcourges  of  nature.  The  only  remedy,  if  there  can 
be  one,  muftbe  the  work  of  time,  of  population, 
and  of  the  clearing  of  the  lands. 

What  the  laws  can,  and  what  they  ought  to 
do,  would  be  to  unite  to  the  body  of  the  republic, 
poflTeflions  which  arc  in  a  manner  cafuaily  aban- 
doned to  private  aiTociations,  who  do  not  attend 
fufficiently,  or  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  feveral 
parts  of  adminiftration  in  the  countries  fubje£t  to 
their  monopoly.  States  have  been  all  convinced, 
fooner  or  later,  of  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  the 
provinces  they  have  invaded  in  the  other  hemi- 
fphere  to  chartered  companies,  whofe  interefts 
feldom  coincided  with  thole  of  the  public.  They 
have  at  length  unde)  flood,  that  the  diftance  did 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  exprefs,  or  tacit  cove- 
nant made  between  adminiftration  and  the  fub- 
jecls ;  and  that  when  the  fubjecls  have  faid  we 
will  obey,  we  will  ferve,  we  will  contribute  to 
the  formation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  ftrength,  and  that  the  miniftry  have  an- 
swered, we  will  protect  you  within  by  our  police 
and  by  our  laws ;  and  without  by  negociations 
and  by  arms,  thefe  conditions  ought  equally  to 
be  fulfilled  on  both  fides,  from  one  bank  of  a 
river  to  the  oppofite  fide,  from  one  fhore  of  the 

fea 
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fea  to  that  which  is  oppofed  to  it  ;  they  have  tin-  BOOK 
derdood,  that  the  dipuiated  prote&ion  being  ^J^f; 
withdrawn,  the  obedience  and  the  promifed  fuc- 
cours  were  of  courfe  fufpebded;  that  if  theaflid- 
ances  fhould  be  required,  when  the  protection  had 
ceafed,  adminidration  would  degenerate  into  a 
tyrannical  fydem  of  plunder ;  and  that  the  people 
were  releafe'd  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  towards 
them  ;  that  they  were  entitled  to  free  themfelves 
from  a  bad  mader,  and  at  liberty  to  chtife  an- 
other ;  that  they  returned  to  a  date  of  abfolute 
freedom,  and  recovered  the  prerogative  of  mili- 
tating any  form  of  government  that  might  be 
thought  mod  fuitable  to  them.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumdances,  dates  have  concluded,  that  their 
fubjecls  of  the  New  World,  had  as  much  right 
as  thofe  of  the  Old,  to  depend  upon  government 
only;  and  that  their  colonies  would  be  in  a  more 
flouriihing  condition  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  date,  than  under  that  of  any  inter- 
vening power.  The  fuccefs  hath  generally  de- 
mondrated  the  folidity  of  thefe  views.  None 
but  the  United  Provinces  have  adhered  to  the 
original  plan.  This  infatuation  cannot  lad ; 
whenever  it  fhall  be  diflipated,  the  revolution  will 
be  effected  without  commotion,  becaufe  none  of 
the  affociations  which  mud  be  abolimed,  have 
any  intereft  in  oppofing  it :  it  will  even  be  accom- 
pli (Tied  without  embarraffment,  becaufe  none  of 
thofe  affociations  have  one  fingle  veifel,  or  carry- 
on  the  lead  trade.  The  Dutch  poffeiiions  in 
Guyana,  will  then  form  one  entire  date,  capable 
of  making  fome  refidance. 

In  the  prefent  date  of  things,  Berbice  and  Ef- 
fequibo,  are  fcarce  able  to  repulfe  an  enterprifing 
pirate,  and  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the 
appearance  of  the  (mailed  fquadron.  The  eadern 
par.,  which  by  it's   wealth    is  expofed  to  greater 

danger, 
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BOO  Kdanger,  is  better  defended.     The  entrance  of  the 
XII«     Surinam  river  is  not  very  practicable  on  account  of 
'it's  land-banks.     Ships,  however,  that  do  nor  draw 
more    than  twenty   feet   water,  can  come   in  at 
flood.     At  two  leagues  from  it's  outlet,  the  Com- 
menwine  joins  the  Surinam.    This  point  of  union 
the  Dutch  have  principally  fortified.     They  have 
erected  a  battery  on  the  Surinam,  another  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Commenwine,  and   on   the  left 
bank,  a  citadel  called  Amflerdam.     Thefe  works 
form  a  triangle-,  and  their  fires,  which  crofs  each 
other,  are  contrived  to  have  the  double  effect  of 
preventing  fhips  from  proceeding  further  up  one 
river,  and   from  entering   into  the   other.     The 
fortrefs  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall  morafs, 
and  is  inaccefiible,  except  by  a  narrow  caufeway 
entirely  commanded  by  the  artillery.     It  requires 
no  more  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  to  garri- 
fon  it  completely.    It  is  flanked  with  four  baftions, 
and  furrounded  with  a  mud  rampart,  a  wide  ditch 
full  of  water,  and  a  good  covered  way  :  for  the 
refT,    it    is  unprovided   with    powder  magazines, 
hath  no  vaults,  nor  any  kind  of  cafement.    Three 
leagues  higher  up  on  the  Surinam  is  a  mafked  bat- 
tery, intended  to  cover  the  harbour  and  town  of 
Paramabiro.     It  is  called,  Fort  Zeeland.     A  bat- 
tery of  the  fame  kind,  which  they  call  Sommefwelt- 
fort,  covers  the  Commenwine  at  nearly  the  fame 
diftance.     The  forces  of  the  colony  confiit  of  it's 
militia  and  twelve  hundred  regulars,  and  of  two 
companies  of  artillery. 

If  this  fettlement  were  united  to  the  two  others, 
and  if  all  thefe  divided  territories  were  joined, 
they  would  mutually  aiTifl  each  other.  The  re- 
public itfelf,  accuftomed  to  cad  a  watchful  eye 
upon  a  domain  become  more  particularly  it's  own 

•roperty,    would   protect  it  with   all    it's  power. 

"he  fea  and  land  forces  would   be  employed  tq 

flicker 
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fhelter  it  from  the  clangers  with  which  it  might  beBOOK 

tened  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  and  to  relieve  t  ^^ 
it  from  the  Hate  of  anxiety  with  which  it  is  conti- 
nually agitated  even  in  the  continent. 

The  Dutch  exercifed  againft  the  Negroes  in 
Guyana,  cruelties  unknown  in  the  iflands.  The 
facility  of  defertion  in  an  immenfe  territory,  hath 
probably  occalioned  this  excefs  of  barbarity.  A 
Have  is  put  to  death  by  his  matter  upon  the  flight- 
ed fufpicions,  in  prefence  of  all  the  other  flaves, 
but  vvith  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  white  men 
out  of  hght,  becaufe  they  alone  might  give  their 
testimony  in  a  court  of  juftice,  againft  this  ufur- 
pation  of  public  authority. 

The*e  cruelties  have  fuccefllvely  driven  to  the 
forefts,  a  confiderable  multitude  of  thefe  deplo- 
rable victims  of  an  infamous  avarice.  A  fliarp 
and  bloody  war  hath  been  carryed  on  againft  them 
without  a  poliibijity  of  deftroying  them.  Their 
independence  hath  at  length  been  neceflarily  ac- 
knowledged, and  fince  thefe  remarkable  treaties 
they  have  formed  feveral  hamlets,  where  they 
cultivate  in  peace,  upon  the  back  fettlements  of 
the  colony,  the  provifions  they  are  abfolutely  in 
want  of  for  their  fubfiftence. 

Other  Ntgroes  have  forfaken  their  manufac- 
tures. Thefe  fugitives  fall  unexpectedly,  fome- 
times  upon  one  fide  of  the  colony,  fometimes  up- 
on another,  in  order  to  carry  off  fuppjiesfor  their 
own  fubfiftence,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  wealth  of 
their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  troops 
are  kept  continually  upon  the  watch,  to  check  or 
to  furprife  lb  dangerous  an  enemy.  By  means  of 
private  informa'.ion,  they  contrive  to  efcape  every 
Uwrey  and  direct  their  incurfions  towards  thofe 
parrs  which  happen  to  be  left  defencelefs. 

Me  thinks    1  fee  thofe  people  who  were  flaves 
in  Egypt,  and  who,  taking  refuge  in  the  deferts 

of 
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BOOKof  Arabia,  wandered  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
^J^  j attempted  to  make  incurfions  upon  all  the  ncigh- 
~"  bouring  people,  harafTed  them,  penetrated  "al- 
ternately among  fome  of  them,  and  by  flight  and 
frequent  inroads  paved  the  way  for  the  invafion 
of  Palestine,  if  nature  fhould  chance  to  add  a 
great  foul,  and  a  powerful  underftanding  to  the 
outward  form  of  a  Negro-,  if  fome  European 
fhould  afpire  to  the  glory  of  being  the  avenger  of 
nations  that  have  been  oppreffed  during  two  cen- 
turies; if  even  a  mirlionary  mould  know  how  to 
avail  himfelf  properly  of  the  continual  and  pro- 
grefiive  afcendent  of  opinion  over  the  variable 
and  tranfieat  empire  of  ftrength, — but  alas!  mud 
the  cruelty  of  our  European  policy  infpire  fan- 
guinary  ideas,  and  fugged  plans  of  dedruction  to 
an  equitable  and  humane  man,  whofe  thoughts 
are  engaged  in  fecuring  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  all  mankind  ? 

The  republic  will  prevent  the  fubverfion  of 
their  fettlements,  by  laying  a  falntary  redraint  on 
the  caprices  and  extravagances  of  their  fubjecls. 
They  will  alio  take  effectual  meafures  to  bring 
into  their  own  ports  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 
which  hitherto  have  been  too  often  thrown  into 
another  channel. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana  re- 
fide  in  Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  colony  any  inhabitants,  but  the  factors  of 
thefe  wealthy  men,  and  fuch  proprietors,  whofe 
fortunes ^are  too  moderate  to  admit  of  their  in- 
truding the  care  of  their  plantations  to  other 
hands.  The  confumption  of  fuch  inhabitants  mud 
be  extremely  confined.  ■  Accordingly,  the  veffels 
which  are  fent  from  the  mother  country  to  bring 
home  their  produce,  carry  out  nothing  but  ab- 
folute  necedaries;  very  ieldom  any  articles  of 
luxury,  and  but  few  of  them.     Even  this  fcanty 

fupply 
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fupply  the  Dutch  traders  are  forced  to  fliare  withB  o  o  K 
the  Englifh  of  North  America.  ^J^iL^/ 

Those  foreigners  were  at  firft  admitted  only, 
becaufe  the  colony  was  under  a  neceflity  of  pur- 
chafing  horfes  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  breed* 
ing,  and,  perhaps,  other  caufes,  have  eftablifhed 
this  permiflion.  The  bringing  of  horfes  is  fo  indif- 
penfible  a  pail  port  for  the  men,  that  a  fhip  which 
does  not  carry  a  number  proportionate  to  it's  fize 
is  not  admitted  into  their  harbours.  But  if  the 
horfes  happen  to  die  in  their  paflage,  it  is  fuffici- 
ent  that  iheir  heads  are  produced,  to  entitle  the 
owners  to  expofe  to  fale  all  kinds  of  provifions. 
There  is  a  law  forbidding  payments  to  be  made 
otherwife  than  by  barter  of  molaffes  and  rum  ;  but 
this  law  is  little  attended  to.  The  Englifh,  newly 
arrived,  who  have  ufurped  the  right  of  import- 
ing thither  whatever  they  choofe,  take  care  to  ex- 
port the  mod  valuable  commodities  of  the  colony, 
and  even  exact  payments  in  money  or  bills  of  ex- 
change on  Europe.  Such  is  the  law  of  force, 
which  republics  apply,  not  only  to  other  nations 
but  to  each  other.  The  Englifh  treat  the  Dutch 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Athenians  did 
the  people  of  Melos.  //  has  ever  been  the  cafe% 
fa i d  they  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland,  that  the 
wcakeft  Jbottld fubmit  to  the  jlrongeft  :  this  law  is  not 
of  our  making  ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  worlds  and  will 
jubfifi  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  This  argument, 
which  is  fo  well  calculated  to  full  the  purpofes  of 
injuftice,  brought  Athens  in  it's  turn  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  and  at  length  deftroyed  it  by 
the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  United  Provinces  have  not  given  to  their  The  lofles 
American  (utlements  that  attention  they  deferv-  "*cu"*d 

,  by  the 

ed,  although  ihcy  have  met  with  ftrokes  fo  fevere,  Dutch, 
and  fo  cioiely  following  upon  each  other,  as  ought  mu^  ren- 
to  have  opened  their  eyes.     Jf  they  had  not  been  £obik  *£ 

blinded  ijr  careful 
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BOOK  blinded  by  the  rapidity  of  their  fuccefs,  they  would 

^J_\l^j  have  discovered  the  beginning  of  their  ruin  in  the 

of  their     lois  of  Brazil.     Deprived  of  that  vaft  acquifition, 

American  which  in  their  hands  might  have  become  the  firft 

*^se  *~     colony  of  the  univerfe,  and   might  have  compen- 

fated  the  weaknefs  or  infufficiency  of  their  territory 

in  Europe,  they  favv  themfelves  reduced  to   the 

condition  they  were  in  before  they  had  made  this 

conquer!,  of  being  factors  for  other  nations;  and 

thus  was  created,  in  their  mafs  of  real  wealth,  a 

void  which  hath  never  fince  been  filled  up. 

The  confequences  of  the  act  of  navigation, 
palled  in  England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the 
Dutch.  From  this  time  that  ifland,  ceafing  to 
be  a  tributary  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  be- 
came her  rival,  and  in  a  fhort  time  acquired  a 
decifive  fuperiority  over  her  in  Africa,  Alia,  and 
America. 

Had  other  nations  adopted  the  policy  of  Bri- 
tain, Holland  mull:  have  funk   under   the  ftroke. 
Happily  for  her,  their  kings  knew  not,  or  cared 
/  not,   for  the  profperity    of  their  people.     Every 

government,  however,  in  proportion  as  it  has  be- 
come more  enlightened,  has  ailumed  to  itfelf  it's 
own  branches  of  commerce.  Every  ftep  that  has 
been  taken  for  this  purpofe,  hath  been  an  additi- 
onal check  upon  the  Dutch ;  and  we  may  prefume, 
from  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  that  fooner  or 
later  every  people  will  eftabiifh  a  navigation  for 
themfelves,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country, 
and  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  To  this  pe- 
riod the  courfe  of  events  in  all  nations  feems  to 
tend;  and  whenever  it  fhall  arrive,  the  Dutch, 
who  are  indebted  for  their  fuccefs,  as  much  to  the 
indolence  and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as 
to  their  own  ceconomy  and  experience,  will  find 
themfelves  reduced  to  their  original  flate  of  po- 
verty. 

It 
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It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  pru-  BOOK. 

e  to   prevent   this  revolution  :  but  there  was  t *^ 

no  necelfity  to  anticipate  it,  as  the  republic  has 
done,  by  choofmg  to  interfere  as  a  principal  in 
the  troubles  which  io  frequently  have  agitated 
Europe.  The  interefted  policy  of  our  times  would 
have  afforded  a  fufficient  exqufe  for  the  wars  fhe 
hath  commenced  or  fuftained  for  the  fake  of  her 
trade.  But  upon  what  principle  can  fhe  juftify 
thole  in  which  her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill- 
founded  apprehenfions,  have  engaged  her  ?  She 
has  been  obliged  to  (upport  herfelf  by  immenfe 
loans :  if  we  turn  up  together  all  the  debts  fepa- 
rately  contracted  by  the  generalities,  the  provinces, 
and  the  towns,  which  arc  all  equally  public  debts, 
we  fhal!  find  they  amount  to  two  thoufand  mil- 
lions of  livres  *  ;  the  intereft  of  which,  though  re- 
duced to  two  and  a  half  -per  cent,  hath  amazingly 
increafed  the  load  of  taxes. 

Others  will  perhaps  examine,  whether  thefe 
taxes  have  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and  col- 
lected with  due  ceconomy.  It  is  fufficient  here 
to  remark,  that  they  have  had  the  effect,  of  increaf- 
ing  lb  confiderably  the  price  of  neceiTaries,  and 
confequently  that  of  labour,  that  the  induftrious 
part  of  the  nation  have  fuffered  feverely  from  them. 
The  manufactures  of  wool,  filk,  gold,  filver,  and 
a  variety  of  others,  have  funk,  after  having  ftrug- 
gled  for  a  long  time  under  the  growing  weight 
of  taxes  and  fcarcity.  When  the  fpring  equinox 
brings  on  at  the  fame  time  high  tides  and  the 
melting  of  the  lhow,  a  country  is  laid  under  water 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  No  (boner  does 
the  increafe  of  taxes  raife  the  price  of  provifions, 
than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  his  daily 
confumption,  without  receiving  any  addition  to 

*  83,333,3331.  *•  8d. 
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B  O  O  K  bis  wages,  forfakes  the  manufacture  and  workfhop. 
xn-  Holland  hath  not  preferved  any  of  it's  internal  re- 
sources of  trade,  but  fuch  as  were  not  expofed  to 
any  foreign  competition. 

The  hufbandry  of  the  republic,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  it  by  that  name,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
herring-fifhery,  hath  fcarce  fufFered  lefs.  This 
fifhery,  which  for  a  long  time  was  entitled  the  gold 
mine  of  the  ftate,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
perfons  who  derived  their  fubfiftence,  and  even 
grew  rich  from  it,  is  not  only  reduced  to  one-half, 
but  the  profits  of  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  whale 
fifhery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  fpecie,  that  thofe  who  fupport 
thefe  two  fifheries  embark  in  the  undertaking. 
The  partnerships  confift  of  merchants,  who  furnifh 
the  bottoms,  the  rigging,  the  utenfils,  and  the 
ftores.  Their  profit  conhfls  almoft  entirely  in  the 
vent  of  thefe  feveral  merchandifes  :  they  are  paid 
for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fifhery,  which 
feldom  yields  more  than  is  fufficient  to  defray  it's 
expences.  The  impofiibility  there  is  in  Holland 
of  employing  their  numerous  capitals  to  better 
advantage,  has  been  the  only  caufe  of  preferving 
the  remains  of  this  ancient  fource  of  the  public 
profperirv. 

The  exceflive  taxes,  which  have  ruined  the 
manufactures  of  the  republic,  and  reduced  the 
profits  of  their  fimeries  fo  low,  have  greatly  con- 
fined their  navigation.  The  Dutch  have  the  ma- 
terials for  building  at  the  firft  hand.  They  fel- 
dom crofs  the  fea  without  a  cargo.  They  live 
with  the  ftriclefl:  fobriety.  The  lightnefs  of  their 
fhips  in  working  is  a  great  faving  in  the  numbers 
of  their  crews  ;  and  thefe  crews  are  eafily  formed, 
and  always  kept  in  the  greateft  perfection,  and  at 
z  fmall  expence,  from  the  multitude  of  failors 
fwarming  in  a  country   which  confifts  of  nothing 

elfe 
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die  but  fea  and  (bore.  Notwithstanding  all  thefcs  OOK 
advantages,  which  are  further  increafed  by  the  t  XII. 
low  rate  of  money,  they  have  been  forced  to  ihare 
the  freight  trade  of  Europe  with  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  efpeciaily  the  Hamburgers,  with  whom 
the  nccciliiry  requihtes  for  navigation  are  not  in- 
cumbered with  the  fame  impofaions. 

With  the  freights  have  diminiflied  the  corn- 
millions  which  ufedto  be  fent  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. When  Holland  was  become  a  great  flaple, 
merchandile  was  fent  thither  from  all  parts,  as 
to  the  market  where  the  fale  of  it  was  moft  ready, 
fure,  and  advantageous.  Foreign  merchants 
were  the  more  ready  oftentimes  to  fend  them 
thither,  as  they  obtained,  at  aneafy  rate,  credit  to 
the  amount  of  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths, 
of  the  value  of  their  goods.  This  management 
infured  to  the  Dutch  the  double  advantage  of  em- 
ploying their  capitals  without  rifle,  and  obtain- 
ing a  commiiTion  befides.  The  profits  of  com- 
merce were  at  that  time  fo  confiderable,  that  they 
could  cafily  bear  thefe  charges:  they  are  now  fo 
greatly  leilened,  fince  experience  has  multiplied 
the  number  of  adventurers,  that  the  feller  is 
obliged  to  convey  his  commodity  himfelf  to  the 
confumer,  without  the  intervention  of  any  agent. 
But  if  upon  certain  occafions  an  agent  mud  be 
employed,  they  will  prefer,  ceteris  -paribus ,  thofe 
ports  where  commodities  pay  no  duty  of  import 
or  exporr. 

The  republic  hath  Iikewife  loft  the  trade  of  in- 
furance,  which  fbe  had  in  a  manner  monopolized 
formerly.  It  was  in  her  ports  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ufed  to  infure  their  freights,  to  the 
great  profit  of  the  imiirers,  who,  by  dividing  and 
multiplying  their  rifles,  feldorn  failed  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves.  In  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry introduced,  itielf  into  all  our  ideas,  whether 
i  of 
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BOOKof  philofophy  or  ceconomy,  the  utility  of  thefe 
fpeculations  became  univerfally  known.  The 
practice  became  familiar  and  general ;  and  what 
other  nations  have  gained  by  it,  was  of  courfe  loft 
to  Holland. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  evident,  that  all 
the  branches  of  commerce  the  republic  was  in 
pofieffion  of,  have  been  very  greatly  diminifhed. 
Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  been 
annihilated,  if  the  quantity  of  her  fpecie,  and  her 
extraordinary  ceconomy,  had  not  enabled  her  to 
be  fatisfied  with  a  profit  of  three  per  cent,  which 
we  look  upon  to  be  the  value  of  the  product  upon 
all  her  trade.  This  great  deficiency  has  been 
made  up  to  them  by  veiling  their  money  in  the 
Englifh,  French,  Auftrian,  Saxon,  Danifh,  and 
even  Ruffian  funds,  the  amount  of  which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  about  fixteen  hundred  millions  of 
livres  *. 

Formerly  the  flate  made  this  branch  of  com- 
merce unlawful,  which  is  now  become  the  moft 
confiderable  of^any.  Had  this  law  been  obferved, 
the  fums  they  have  lent  to  foreigners  would  have 
lain  unemployed  at  home;  their  capitals  for  the 
life  of  trade  being  already  fo  large,  that  the  leafl 
addition  to  them,  fo  far  from  giving  an  advantage, 
would  become  detrimental,  by  making  the  amount 
too  great  for  life.  The  fuperfluity  of  money  would 
immediately  have  brought  the  United  Provinces 
to  that  period,  in  which  excefs  of  wealth  begets 
poverty.  Millions  of  opulent  perfons,  in  the 
midfl  of  their  treafures,  would  not  have  had  a 
iufficiency  to  fupport  themfeives. 

The  contrary  practice  hath  been  the  principal 
refource  of  the  republic.  The  money  fhe  has 
lent  to  neighbouring  nations,  has  procured  her  an 

*  66,666,6661.  13s.  4d. 
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annual  balance  in  her  favour,  by  the  revenue  ac-BOOK 
cruing  from  it.     The  credit  is  always  the  lame,  i*11* 
and  produces  always  the  fame  intereft. 

We  fhall  not  prefume  to  determine  how  long 
the  Dutch  will  continue  to  enjoy  (b  comfortable 
a  fituation.  Experience  authorifes  us  only  to  de- 
clare, that  all  governments  which  have,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  people,  adopted  the  deteftable 
fyftem  of  borrowing,  will,  fooner  or  later,  be 
forced  to  give  it  up ;  and  the  abufe  they  have 
made  of  it  will  mod  probably  oblige  them  to  de- 
fraud their  creditors.  Whenever  the  republic  fhall 
be  reduced  to  this  ftate,  her  great  refource  will  be 
in  agriculture. 

This,  though  it  be  capable  of  improvement  in 
the  county  of  Breda,  Bois-le-Duc,  Zutphen,  and 
Gueldres,  can  never  become  very  confiderable. 
The  territory  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces 
is  fo  fmall,  that  it  will  almoft  juftify  the  opinion 
of  a  Sultan,  who  feeing  with  what  obftinacy  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  with  each  other  the 
pofleflionof  it,  declared,  if  it  belonged  to  him,  he 
would  order  his  pioneers  to  throw  it  into  the  fea. 
The  foil  is  good  for  nothing  but  fifh,  which,  before 
the  Dutch,  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  it.  It  has 
been  faid  with  as  much  truth  as  energy,  that  the 
four  elements  were  but  in  embryo  there. 

The  exiftence  of  the  republic  in  Europe  is 
precarious,  from  their  pofition  in  the  middle 
of  a  capricious  and  boifterous  element  which  fur- 
rounds  them,  which  perpetually  threatens  them, 
and  againft  which  they  are  obliged  to  maintain 
means  of  defence  as  expenfive  as  a  numerous  ar- 
my ;  from  formidable  neighbours,  lbme  on  the 
feas,  andotherson  the  continent  •,  from  the  barren- 
nefsof  the  foil,  which  produces  nothing  of  what  is 
abiblutely  required  for  daily  fubfiftence.  Without 
any  wealih  of  their  own,  their  magazines,  which 
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BOOKare  at  prefent   filled  with  foreign    merchandife, 
y^  imay  be  to-morrow  either  empty  or  over  flocked, 
whenever  the  nations  fhall  either  chufe  to  ceafe 
the   furnifhing  of  them   with    any,    or    fhall  no 
longer  require  any  from  them.     Expofed  to  every 
kind  of  want,  their  inhabitants   will  be  forced  to 
leave   their  country,  or  to  die  with  hunger  upon 
their   treafures,  if  they  cannot  be  relieved,  or. if 
fuccours  be  refufed  to  them.     If  it  fhould  happen 
that  the  nations  fhould  become  enlightened  with 
refpect   to  their  interefts,    and  fhould  refolve  to 
carry  their  productions  themfelves  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth,    and  to  bring  back  upon 
their  own    fhips  thofe  which  they  fhall    receive 
from   thence  in   exchange,  what  will  become  of 
thefe  ufelefs  carriers  ?    Deprived  of  original  mate- 
rials, the  poffelfors  of  which  are  at  liberty  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of,  or  to  fix  them  at  an  exor- 
bitant price,    what  will  become  of  their  manu- 
factures ?     Whether    the  deftiny   of  any  power 
fhould  depend   upon  the  wifdom  or    upon   the 
folly  of  others,  that  power  is  almofl  equally  an 
object  of  companion.     Without  the  difcovery  of 
the    New    World,    Holland  would   be   nothing, 
England  would  be  inconfiderable,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal would  be  powerful,  and  France   would   be 
what  fhe  is,  and  what  (he  will  ever  remain,  under 
whatever  mafter,   and    under  whatever  form   of 
government  fhe  may  be  placed.     A  long  feries  of 
calamities  may   plunge  her  into    misfortunes,  but 
thofe  misfortunes  will   be  only   temporary,  fince 
nature  is   perpetually  employed   in   repairing  her 
ciifafters.      And  this  is  the  enormous  difference 
there  is  between  the  condition  of  an  indigent  peo- 
ple, and  that  of- a   people  rich  in  their  territory. 
The  latter  can  exift  without    all  other  nations, 
while  thefe  can  fcarce  exift  without  them.     Their 
population   mult  be  inccflantly  increafing,    if  a 

bad 
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bad  adminiftration  do  not  retard  the  progrefs  ofB  O  O  K 
it.  Several  fucceflive  years  of  general  dearth  V-J^^ 
will  only  bring  on  a  tranfient  inconvenience,  if 
the  wildom  of  the  fovereign  ihould  provide  againft 
it.  They  fcarce  ftand  in  need  of  any  allies.  If 
the  combined  policy  of  all  the  powers  fhould 
concur  in  refufing  to  purchafe  their  commodi- 
ties :  they  would  dill  experience  nothing  more, 
than  the  inconvenience  of  fuperfluity,  and  the 
diminution  of  their  luxury,  an  eftedl  which 
would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  ftrength, 
which  is  enervated,  and  of  their  manners,  which 
are  corrupted.  True  riches  they  are  in  poflfefiion 
of,  and  have  no  need  to  go  in  fearch  of  them  at 
adiftance  :  fo  that  the  fuperabundance  or  fcarcity 
of  the  metal,  which  reprefents  their  felicity,  can 
beoF  no  avail  either  for  or  againft  it. 

Deprived  of  thefe  advantages  in  Europe,  the 
republic  mull:  feek  them  in  America.  Her 
colonies,  though  very  inferior  to  the  fettle- 
ments  formed  there  by  moft  of  the  other  na- 
tions, would  furnifh  productions,  the  whole 
profits  and  property  of  which  will  center  in 
her.  By  her  territorial  acquifitions  fhe  will 
be  enab'ed  in  every  market  to  rival  thofe  na- 
tions, vvhofe  commodities  fhe  formerly  ferved 
only  to  convey.  Holland,  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  a  (late,  will  ceafe  to  be  a  warehoufe.  She  will 
find  in  another  hemifphere  that  confidence  which 
Europe  hath  denied  her.  It  remains  to  fee,  if 
Denmark  can  have  the  fame  v/ants  and  the  fame 
refources. 

Denmark  and  Norway,  which  are  at  prefent Revoiut.,-_ 
united  under  the  fame  governor  nt,  formed,  in  ons  which 
the  eighth  century,  two  different  ftates.    While  the  hnve 
former  fignalized   itfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  Eng^e"^^ 
land,  and   other  bold  enterpriies,  the  latter  peo- Denmark, 
pled  the  Orcades,  Fero,  and  Iceland.     Urged  by 

U  2  that 
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BoOKthat  reftlefs  fpirit,  which  had  always  actuated 
XI1-  their  anceftors  the  Scandinavians,  this  active  na- 
tion, fo  early  as  the  ninth  century,  formed  an 
eftablifhment  in  Greenland,  which  country,  there 
is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe,  is  attached  to  the 
American  continent.  It  is  even  thought,  not- 
withstanding the  darknefs  which  prevails  over  all 
the  hiftorical  records  of  the  north,  that  there  are 
fufficient  traces  to  induce  a  belief,  that  their  na- 
vigators in  the  eleventh  century  were  hardy 
enough  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  coafts  of  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland,  and  that  they  left  fome 
imall  colonies  on  them.  Hence  it  is  probable, 
that  the'  Norwegians  have  a  right  to  difpute  with 
Columbus  the  glory  of  having  difcovered  the 
New  World  ;  at  leaft,  if  thofe  may  be  faid  to 
have  made  the  difcovery,  who  were  there  without 
knowing  it. 

The  wars  which  Norway  had  to  fuftain,  till  the 
time  it  became  united  to  Denmark  ;  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  government  oppofed  to  it's  naviga- 
tion ;  the  ftate  of  oblivion  and  ina&ion  into  which 
this  enterprifing  nation  fell  ;  not  only  loft  it  it's 
colonies  in  Greenland,  but  alfo  whatever  fettle- 
ments  or  connections  it  might  have  had  on  the 
coafts  of  America. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  the 
Genoefe  navigator  had  begun  the  conqueft  of  that 
part  of  the  world  under  the  Spanifh  banner,  that 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  were  then  be- 
come one  nation,  caft  their  eyes  upon  thathemi- 
fphere,  which  was  nearer  to  them  than  to  any  of 
thofe  nations,  who  had  already  poflefled  themft-lves 
of  different  parts  of  it.  They  chofe,  however,  to 
make  their  way  into  it  by  the  fborteft  courfe,  and 
therefore,  in  1619,  they  fent  captain  Munk  to  find 
out  a  palTage  by  the  north-weft  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     His  expedition  was  attended  with  as  little 
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fuccefs  as  thofe  of  many  other  navigators,  both  book 
before  and  after  hi m.  .      lf# 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  a  difappointment  in 
their  firft  attempt  would  not  entirely  have  difguft- 
ed  the  Danes;  and  that  they  would  have  continu- 
ed their  American  expeditions  till  they  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  forming  fome  fettlements,  that  might 
have  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble.  If  they 
loft  fight  of  thofe  diftant  regions,  it  was  becaufe 
they  were  forced  to  it  by  an  unfortunately  obfti- 
nate  war,  which  humbled  and  tormented  them, 
and  lafted  till  the  year  1660. 

The  government  feized  the  firft  moment  of 
tranquillity  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ftate. 
Like  all  other  Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided 
between  an  elective  chief,  the  nobility  or  fenate, 
and  the  commons.  The  king  enjoyed  no  other 
pre-eminence  than  that  of  prefiding  in  the  fenate, 
and  commanding  the  army.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  Diets  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  fenate  :  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred 
to  the  Diets  themfelves,  which  were  compofed  of 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commonalty. 

Though  this  conftitution  be  formed  upon  the 
model  of  liberty,  no  country  was  lefs  free  than 
that  of  Denmark.  The  clergy  had  forfeited  their 
influence  from  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The 
citizens  had  not  yet  acquired  wealth  fufficient  to 
make  them  confiderable.  Thefe  two  orders  were 
overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
ftill  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  the  original  feudal 
fyftem,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force.  The 
critical  fituationof  the  affairs  of  Denmark  did  not 
infpire  this  body  of  men  with  that  juftice  or  mode- 
ration, which  the  circumftances  of  the  time  re- 
quired. They  refufed  to  contribute  their  propor- 
tion to  the  public  expences ;  and  by  this  refufal 
exafperated  the  members  of  the  Diet.     Bur,  in- 
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BOO  Kfteadof  exterminating  this  proud  race,  which  was 
if  ill  jde-iirous  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  fociety, 
without  partaking  the  burden  of  it,  they  refolved 
to  fubmit  to  unlimited  fervitude,  and  voluntarily 
put  on  chains  themfelves,  which  the  nobles  would 
never  have  ventured  to  impofe  upon  them  by  force, 
or  with  which  they  Would  perhaps  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  load  them. 

At  this  ftrange  and  humiliating  fpectacle,  is 
there  any  one  who  will  not  afk,  what  is  man  ? 
What  is  that  original  and  deep  fenfe  of  dignity 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  pofTeis  ?  Is  he  born  for 
independence  or  for  flavery  ?  What  is  that  fenfe- 
lei's  herd  of  men  which  we  call  a  nation  ?  And 
when,  on  reviewing  the  globe,  the  fame  pheno- 
menon, and  the  fame  meannefs,  are  difplayed  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  is  itpoffible  that  pity  fhould  not  be  extin- 
guifhed,  and  that  in  the  contempt  which  fucceeds 
to  it  we  fhould  not  be  tempted  to  exclaim  :  Bafe 
and  flupid  people,  fmce  the  continuity  of  oppref- 
fion  doth  not  reftore  to  you  any  energy  ;  fince  you 
confine  yourfelves  to  unavailing  groans,  when 
you  might  make  your  oppreiTors  tremble  ;  fince 
there  are  millions  of  you,  and  that  yet  you  fufFer 
yourfelves  to  be  led  at  pleafure  by  a  few  infants, 
armed  with  defpicable  weapons,  continue  ftill  to 
obey.  Go  on  without  troubling  us  with  your 
complaints;  and  learn  at  lead  how  to  be  unhappy, 
if  you  know  not  how  to  be  free. 

The  Danes  had  no  fooner  fubmitted  to  one 
fingle  chief,  than  they  fell  into  a  kind  of  lethar- 
gic flate.  To  thofe  great  convulfions,  which  are 
occafioned  by  the  clafhing  of  important  rights, 
fucceeded  the  delufive  tranquillity  of  fervitude.  A 
nation,  which  had  filled  the  fcene  for  feveral  ages, 
appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In 
1671,  it  jiift  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trance, 
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into  which  the  accefiion  of  dcfpotifm  had  thrownB  O  o  K 
it,  as  to  look  abroad,  and  take  poffellion  of  a  lit-^*11, 
tie  American   illand,  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas. 

This  iiland,   the  fartbefT  of  the  Caribbees  to-TheDanes 
wards  the  weft,  was  totally  uninhabited,  when  thetl0/™ents~ 
Danes   undertook    to  form  a  fettlement  upon    it.  in  the 
They  were  at  firft  oppofed  by  the  EngKfhj  under  ^^ 
pretence  that  fome  emigrants  of  that  nation   had  mas,  St. 
formerly  begun  to  clear  it.     The  Britifh  miniftry  J<*n,  and 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  this  interference  \  and  thec*  ' 
colony  were  left    to    form  plantations  of   fugar, 
fuch  as   a   fandy  foil,  of  no  greater  extent    than 
five    leagues  in  length,    and  two  and    a   half  in 
breadth,  would  admit  of.     Thcfe  improvements, 
which  were  at   that  time  very   rare  in    the   Ame- 
rican Archipelago,  were  brought  on  by  particular 
caufes. 

The  Elector  of  Bradenburg  had  formed,  in 
1681,  a  company  for  the  Weftern  part  of  Africa. 
The  object  of  this  ailbciation  was  to  purchafe 
flaves;  but  they  were  to  be  fold  again  ;  and  that 
could  be  done  in  no  other  place  than  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  propofed  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  to  receive  them  in  their  pofleflions,  or  to 
cede  Santa  Cruz.  Thefe  two  propofals  being 
equally  rejected,  Frederic  William  turned  his 
views  towards  St.  Thomas.  Denmark  con  Tented 
in  1685,  that  the  fubjects  of  this  cnterprifing 
prince  fhonld  eftablifh  a  factory  in  the  ifland, 
and  that  they  mould  carry  on  a  free  trade  there, 
upon  condition  of  paying  the  taxes  eftablifhed, 
and  of  agreeing  to  give  an  annual  ftipend. 

Thf.y    were  then   in    hopes   of  furnifhing  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  which  were  diilhtisficd  with  Eng- 
land Holland,   with  the  Negroes  which  t!r 
provinces    were   continually   in    want  of.      The 
ti    in   not  having  taken  place,  and  the  vexations 

being 
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BOOK  being  incefiantly  multiplied,  even  at  St.  Thomas's, 
the  tranfa&ionsof  the  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg 
were  always  more  or  lefs  unfortunate.  Their 
contract,  however,  which  had  been  only  made  at 
firft  for  thirty  years,  was  renewed.  Some  few  of 
them  dill  belonged  to  it,  even  in  i  73  i  ;  but  with- 
out any  (hares  or  any  charter. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  neither  to  the  produc- 
tions, nor  to  the  undertakings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Brandenburg,  that  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas 
was  indebted  for  it's  importance. 

The  fea  has  hollowed  out  from  it's  coaft  an 
excellent  harbour,  in  which  fifty  fhips  may  ride 
with  fecurity.  This  advantage  attracted  both 
the  Englifh  and  French  Buccaneers,  who  were  de- 
firous  of  exempting  their  booty  from  the  duties 
they  were  iubjecl  to  pay  in  the  fettlements  be- 
longing to  their  own  nations.  Whenever  they 
had  taken  their  prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes,  from 
which  they  could  not  make  the  windward  iflands, 
they  put  into  that  of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of 
them.  It  was  alio  the  afylum  of  all  merchant 
fhips  which  frequented  it  as  a  neutral  port  in  time 
of  war.  It  was  the  mart,  where  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies  bartered  their  refpeclive  commodi- 
ties which  they  could  not  do  elfewhere  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  fafety.  It  was  the  port,  from 
which  were  continually  difpatched  vefiels  richly 
laden  to  carry  on  a  clandeftine  trade  with  the 
Spanifh  coafls  ;  in  return  for  which,  they  brought 
back  confiderable  quantities  of  metal  and  mer- 
chandife  of  great  value.  In  a  word,  St.  Thomas 
was  a  market  of  very  great  confequence. 

Denmark,  however,  reaped  no  advantage 
from  this  rapid  circulation.  The  perfons  who 
enriched  themfelves  were  foreigners,  who  carried 
their  wealth  to  other  fituations.  The  mother- 
country  had  no  other  communication   with  it's 
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colony  than  by  a  fingle  fbip,  fent  out  annually  to  B  o  o  K 
Africa  to  purchafe  flaves,  which  being  fold  in 
America,  the  (hip  returned  home  laden  with  the 
productions  of  that  country.  In  17  19  their  traf- 
fic increafed  by  the  clearing  of  the  iiland  of  St. 
John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St.  Thomas,  but  not 
half  fo  large.  Theie  (lender  beginnings  would 
have  required  the  addition  of  Crab  Ifland,  or 
Bourriquen,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  form 
a  fettlement  two  years  before. 

This  ifland,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  leagues 
in  circumference,  has  a  confiderable  number  of 
hills ;  but  they  are  neither  barren,  deep,  nor  very 
high.  The  foil  of  the  plains  and  vallies,  which 
run  between  them,  feems  to  be  very  fruitful;  and 
is  watered  by  a  number  of  fpiings,  the  water  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  excellent.  Nature,  at  the  fame 
time  that  fhe  has  denied  it  a  harbour,  has  made  it 
amends  by  a  multitude  of  the  fined  bays  that  can 
be  conceived.  At  every  (lep  fome  remains  of  plan- 
tations, rows  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  are  ftili 
found  ;  which  make  it  evident,  that  the  Spa- 
niards of  Porto-Rico,  who  are  not  further  diflant 
than  five  or  fix  leagues,  had  formerly  fettled 
there. 

The  Englifh,  obferving  that  fo  promifing  an 
ifland  was  without  inhabitants,  began  to  raife 
fome  plantations  there  towards  the  end  of  the  lafi: 
century  ;  but  they  had  not  time  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  labour.  They  were  furprifed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  murdered  all  the  men,  and  carried 
off  the  women  and  children  to  Porto-Rico.  This 
accident  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  making 
fome  attempts  to  fettle  there  in  17 17.  But  the 
fubjeds  of  Great  Britain,  reclaiming  their  ancient 
rights,  fent  thither  fome  adventurers,  who  were 
at  firft  plundered,  and  foon  after  driven  off,  by 
the  Spaniards.     The  jealoufy  of  thefe  American 
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BOO  K  tyrants  extends  even  to  the  prohibiting  of  fifhing- 
^l^  boats  to  approach  any  fhore  where  they  have  a 
right  of  poileiTion,  though  they  do  not  exercife 
it.  Too  idle  to  profecute  cultivation,  too  fufpi- 
cious  to  admit  induftrious  neighbours,  they  con- 
demn the  Crab  Jfland  to  eternal  folitude  ;  they 
will  neither  inhabit  it  themfelves,  nor  fuflfer  any 
other  nation  to  inhabit  it.  Such  an  exertion  of 
exclufive  fovereignty  has  obliged  Denmark  to  give 
up  this  ifland  for  that  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  had  a  better  title  to  become  an 
object  of  national  ambition.  Jt  is  eighteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In 
1643  it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englifh. 
Their  rivaifhip  in  trade  foon  made  them  enemies 
to  each  other.  In  1646,  after  an  obftinate  and 
bloody  engagement,  the  Dutch  were  beat,  and 
obliged  to  quit  a  fpot  from. which  they  had  form- 
ed great  expectations.  The  conquerors  were 
employed  in  fecuring  the  confequences  of  their 
victory;  when,  in  1650,  they  were  attacked  and 
driven  out  in  their  turn  by  twelve  hundred  Spa- 
niards, who  arrived  there  in  five  fhips.  The  tri- 
umph of  thefe  lafted  but  a  few  months.  The  re- 
mains of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  left  for 
the  defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without  re- 
fi  fiance  to  a  hundred  and  fixty  French,  who  had 
embarked  in  165  r,  from  St.  Christopher's,  to 
make  themfelves  m afters  of  the  ifland. 

These  new  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making 
themfelves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  dis- 
puted. On  a  foil,  in  other  refpe&s excellent,  they 
found  only  one  river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which, 
gliding  gently  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  lea 
through  a  flat  country,  furnifhed  only  a  brackilh 
water.  Two  or  three  fpiings,  which  they  found 
in  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  ibis  defect.     The  wells  were  for 
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the  mod  part  dry.  The  conftru&ion  of  refervoirsB  OOK 
required  time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting  XIL 
he  new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  and 
ied  with  old  trees,  fcarce  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  winds  to  carry  off  the  poifonous 
vapours,  with  which  it's  morafles  clogged  the 
atmofphere.  There  was  but  one  remedy  for  this 
inconvenience ;  which  was  to  burn  the  woods. 
The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without  delay ; 
and,  getting  onboard  their  fhips,  became  fpe&a- 
tors  from  the  fea,  for  feveral  months,  of  the  con- 
flagration they  had  raifed  in  the  ifland.  As  foon 
as  the  flames  were  extinguifhed,  they  went  on 
fhore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  To- 
bacco, cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flou- 
rifhed  equally  in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of 
this  colony,  that,  in  eleven  years  from  it's  com- 
mencement, there  were  upon  it  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-two  white  perfons,  with  a  proportion- 
able number  of  llaves.  It  was  rapidly  advancing 
to  profperity,  when  fuch  obitacles  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  it's  activity  as  made  it  decline  again. 
This  decay  was  as  fudden  as  it's  rife.  In  1696 
there  were  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-feven  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-three  blacks  remain- 
ing ;  and  thefe  were  tranfported  from  hence  to  St. 
Domingo. 

Some  obfcure  individuals,  fome  writers  unac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  government,  with 
their  fecret  nogociations,  with  the  character  of 
their  minifters,  with  the  interefts  of  the  protec- 
tors and  the  protected,  who  flatter  themfelves 
that  they  can  difcern  the  reafon  of  events,  amongil 
a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioned  them,  who 
do  not  conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes, 
1  the 
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BOOK  the  mod  natural  may  poflibly  be  the  farther!:  from 
the  truth,  who  after  having  read  the  news,  or  jour- 
nal of  the  day,  with  profound  attention,  decide  as 
peremptorily  as  if  they  had  been  placed  all  their 
life-time  at  the  helm  of  the  (rate,  and  had  aflifted 
at  the  council  of  kings;  who  are  never  more  de- 
ceived than  in  thofe  circumftances,  in  which  they 
difpiay  fome  (hare  of  penetration ;  writers  as  abfurd 
in  the  praife  as  in  the  blame  which  they  beftow 
upon  nations,  in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
opinion  they  form  of  minifterial  operations  :  thefe 
idle  dreamers,  in  a  word,  who  think  they  are  per- 
fons  of  importance,  becaufe  their  attention  is  al- 
ways engaged  on  matters  of  confequence,  being 
convinced  that  courts  are  always  governed  in  their 
decifions  by  the  mod  comprebenfive  views  of  pro- 
found policy,  have  fuppofed,  that  the  court  of 
Verfailles  had  neglected  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe 
they  wifhed  to  abandon  the  fmall  iflands,  in  order 
to  unite  all  their  ftrength,  induftry,  and  population 
in  the  large  ones;  but  this  is  a  miftaken  notion  : 
this  determination,  on  the  contrary,  arofe  from  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  found,  that  the  con- 
traband trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with  St.  Thomas  was 
detrimental  to  their  interefts.  The  fpirit  of  finance 
hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  commerce;  it 
hath  deftroyed  the  fource  from  whence  it  fprang. 
Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1733,  when  it  was  fold 
by  France  to  Denmark  for  738,000  livres  *. 
Soon  after  the  Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of 
Chriftianfradt. 

Then  it  was,  that  this  northern  power  feemed 
likely  to  take  deep  root  in  America.  Unfortunate- 
ly, fhe  laid  her  plantations  under  the  yoke  of  ex- 
clufive  privileges.  Jnduftrious  people  of  all  feels, 
particularly  Moravians,  drove  in  vain  to  overcome 
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this  great  difficulty.  Many  attempts  were  made  toBOO  K 
reconcile  the  interefts  of  the  coloniflsand  their  op- ^™J^^ 
pivilbrs,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  two  parties  kept 
up  a  continual  ftruggle  of  animofity,  not  of  induf- 
try.  At  length  the  government,  with  a  moderation 
not  to  be  expected  from  it's  conftitution,  purchaf- 
ed,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  effects  of  the  com- 
pany. The  price  was  fixed  at  9,900,000  livres  *, 
part  of  which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  bills  upon  the  treafury,  bearing  interefL 
From  this  time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was 
opened  to  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  Danilh  dominions. 

On  the  fir  (I  of  January  J  773,  there  were  reckon-  Unform- 
ed in  St.  John  fixty-nine  plantations,  twenty-feven  ■***  ftatt 
of  which  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  fngar,  and  Danifh 
forty-two  to  other  productions  of  lefs  importance,  iflands. 
There  wereexactiy  the  fame  number  at  St.  Thomas,  Meafures 

J  .  '  proper  to 

and  they  had  the  fame  deftination,  but  were  much  be  adopted 
more  confiderable.     Of  three  hundred  and  forty-  byg<™em- 
five  plantations,  which  were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  relieve 
one   hundred   and  fifty  were  covered  with  fugarthem. 
canes.  In  the  two  former  iflands,  the  plantations 
acquire  what  degree  of  extent  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  planter  to  give  them,  but  in  the  lafr,  every 
habitation  is  limited  to  three  thoufand  Danifh  feet 
in  length,  and  two  thoufand  in  breadth. 

St.  John  is  inhabited  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
whire  men,  and  by  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  ilaves:  St.  Thomas,  by  three 
hundred  and  thirty-fix  white  men,  and  by  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  ilaves : 
Santa  Cruz,  by  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  white  men,  and  by  twenty-two  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  ilaves.  There  are 
no  freed  men  at  St.  John's,  and  only  fifty-two  at 
Sr.  Thomas,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  at 
Santa  Cruz;  and  yet  the  formalities  required  for 

*  412,5001. 
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BOOK  granting  liberty,  are  nothing  more  than  a  fimple 
inrollment  in  a  court  of  juflice.  If  fo  great  a  faci- 
lity hath  not  multiplied  thefe  ads  of  benevolence, 
it  is  becaufe  they  have  been  forbidd  n  to  thofe  who 
had  contracted  debts.  It  hath  been  apprehended, 
that  ihe  debtors  might  be  tempted  to  be  generous 
at  the  expence  of  their  creditors. 

This  law  appears  to  me  a  very  prudent  one; 
with  fome  mitigation  it  might  be  of  fervice,  even 
in  our  countries.  I  mould  very  much  approve, 
that  all  citizens  inverted  with  honourable  func- 
tions, either  at  court,  in  the  army,  in  the  church, 
or  in  the  magiftracy,  fhould  be  fufpended  when- 
ever they  fhould  be  legally  fued  by  a  creditor, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  unremittingly  deprived  of 
their  rank  whenever  they  fhould  be  declared  inlol- 
vcnt  by  the  tribunals.  It  appears  to  me,  that  money 
would  then  be  lent  with  more  confidence,  and 
borrowed  with  greater  circumfpe&ion.  Another 
advantage  which  would  accrue  from  fuch  a  regula- 
tion, would  be,  that  the  fubaltern  orders  of  men, 
who  imitate  the  cuftoms  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
higher  clafs  of  citizens,  would  foon  be  apprehen- 
five  of  incurring  the  fame  difgrace ;  and  that 
fidelity  in  engagements  would  become  one  of  the 
characleriftics  of  the  national  manners. 

The  annual  productions  of  the  Danifh  ifiands, 
are  reduced  to  a  imall  quantity  of  coffee,  to  a  great 
deal  of  cotton,  to  feventeen  or  eighteen  millions 
weight  of  raw  fugar,  and  to  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  rum.  Part  of  thefe  commodities  are 
delivered  to  the  Englifh,  who  are  proprietors  of 
the  bed  plantations,  and  in  poffeflion  of  the  (lave 
trade.  We  have  before  us,  at  prefent,  very  au- 
thentic accounts,  which  prove,  that  from  1756 
to  1773,  that  nation  bath  fold,  in  the  Danifh 
fettlcmcnts  of  the  New  World,  to  the  amount  of 
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2,307,686  livres  1 1  fols  *,  and  carried  off  to  the  B  O  O  K 
value  of  3,197,047  iivres  5  fols  6  deniers  f .  v  J^1^ 
North  America  receives  like  wife  feme  of  thele 
productions  in  exchange  for  it's  cattle,  for  it's 
wood,  and  for  it's  flour.  The  remainder  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mother-country  upon  forty  fhips  of 
one  hundred,  and  (rum  that  to  four  hundred  tons 
burden.  The  grea;eit  part  is  confumed  in  Dcn- 
maik,  and  there  is  icarcely  fold  in  Germany,  or 
in  the  Baltic,  for  more  than  the  value  of  one  mil- 
lion of  livres  J. 

The  lands  fufceptible  of  cultivation  in  the  Da- 
nidi  iilands  are  not  all  tilled,  and  thole  which  are, 
might  be  improved.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  the  bell  informed  men,  the  produce  of  thefe 
pofleflions  might  eafily  be  increafed  by  one-third, 
or  perhaps  by  one  half. 

One  great  obltacle  to  this  increafe  of  riches,  is 
the  extremely  narrow  circumftances  of  the  colo- 
nics. They  owe  4,500,000  livres  ||  to  govern- 
ment, 1,200,000  livres  §  to  the  trade  of  the 
mother-country,  and  26,630,170  ^[  livres  to  the 
Dutch,  who,  from  the  immenfity  of  their  capi- 
tals, and  the  impoflibility  of  employing  them  all 
themfelves,  neceiTarily  become  the  creditors  of  all 
nations. 

The  avidity  of  the  treafury  puts  frefh  reftraints 
upon  induftry.  The  provifions  and  merchandife 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  which 
have  not  been  brought  upon  Danifh  veffels,  are 
obliged  to  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  their  departure 
from  Europe.  The  national  and  foreign  commo- 
dities equally  pay  6  per  cent,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  iflands;  iS  livres  **  are  required  for 
every    frefh   Negro  brought  in,    and    a   poll-tax 

*  96, 15 3I.  123.  id.  h.         +  133,2101.  6s.  od.  three  farthings. 
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B  O  O  K  of  4  livres  10  fols  #.  Some  heavy  duties  are  laid 
jTC^  iUP°n  flampt  paper;  an  import  of  9  livres f  for 
each  thoufand  foot  fquare  of  ground,  and  the  tenth 
of  the  price  of  every  habitation  that  is  fold.  The 
productions  are  all  fubjected  to  five  per  cent,  duty 
on  their  leaving  the  colonies,  and  to  three  per  cent, 
on  their  arrival  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  mother- 
country,  exclufive  of  the  duties  which  are  paid 
for  rum  when  confumed  in  retail.  Thefe  tributes 
collectively  bring  in  to  the  crown  an  income  of 
eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufand  livres^. 

It  is  time  that  the  court  of  Copenhagen  mould 
give  up  thefe  numerous  and  oppreflive  taxes. 
Well-grounded  motives  of  interefl  ought  certainly 
to  fuggefl  the  fame  kind  of  conduct  to  all  the  pow- 
ers that  have  poffelTions  in  the  New  World.  But 
Denmark  is  more  particularly  compelled  to  this 
act  of  generofity.  The  planters  are  loaded  with 
fuch  enormous  debts,  that  they  will  never  be  able 
to  repay  the  capitals,  and  cannot  even  make  good 
the  arrears,  unlefs  the  treafury  fhould  entirely 
drop  every  kind  of  claim  upon  them. 

But  can  fuch  a  prudent  meafure  be  expected, 
either  in  Denmark  or  elfewhere,  as  long  as  the 
public  expences  fhail  exceed  the  public  revenues  ; 
as  long  as  the  fatal  events,  which,  in  the  prefent 
order,  or  rather  diforder  of  things,  are  perpetually 
renewed,  fnall  compel  administration  to  double, 
or  to  treble  the  burden  of  their  unfortunate,  and 
already  overloaded  fubjects;  as  long  as  the  coun- 
cils of  the  fovereigns  fhall  act  without  any  certain 
views,  and  without  any  fettled  plan  ;  as  long  as 
ministers  fhall  conduct  themfelves,  as  if  the  em- 
pire, or  their  functions,  were  to  end  the  next  day  ; 
as  long  as  the  national  treafu res  fhall  be  exhaufted 
by  unparalleled  depredations,  and  that  it's  indi- 
gence mail  only  be  removed  by  extravagant  fpe~ 

#33.  9d.       ^75.  6d.       J  From  33,3-331.  6s.  8d.  to  37,5001. 

culations, 
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dilations,  the  ruinous  confcquences  of  which  willB  OOK 

not    be  perceived,  or  will  be  neglected,  for  the  ^J^^ 

trifling  advantages  of  the  moment  ?  and  to  make 

ufe  of  an  energetic,  but  true  metaphor,  one  that 

is  terrifying,  but   fymbolical  of  what  is  praclifed 

in  all  countries  ;  as  long  as  the  folly,  the  avarice, 

the  dillipation,  the  degradation,  or  the  tyranny  of 

the   rulers,    ihall  have    rendered    the   trealury   fo 

much  exhaufred  or  rapacious,  as  to  induce  them  to 

hum  the  harveft,  in  order  the  more  f pee dily  to  colleft 

the  price  of  the  ajfjes  ! 

If  the  treafury  were  by  chance  to  become  wifer 
and  more  generous  in  Denmark  than  they  have 
been,  or  than  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe,  the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas,  of  St.  John, 
and  of  Santa  Cruz,  might  poflibly  profper,  and 
their  productions  might,  in  fome  meafure,  com- 
penfate  for  the  trifling  value  of  thofe  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. 

.  The  provinces  which  at  prefent  conftitute  the  Rapid 
domains  of  this  ftate  in  Europe,  were  formerly  in-  ^lpa°^ 
dependent  of  each  other.  Revolutions,  moil  of  power, 
them,  of  a  fingular  nature,  have  united  them  into 
one  kingdom.  In  the  center  of  this  heterogeneous 
compofition  are  fome  iflands,  the  principal  of  which 
is  called  Zealand.  It  has  an  excellent  port,  though 
in  the  eleventh  century  it  was  but  a  little  fifhing 
town  ;  it  became  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
thirteenth  ;  in  the  fifteenth,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  fmcc  theme  in  1728,  which  con- 
fumed  fixteen  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  it  is  a 
handfome  city.  To  the  lbuth  of  thefc  iflands  is 
that  long  and  narrow  peninfula,  which  the  ancients 
called  the  Cimbrian  Cherlbnefus.  Jutland,  Slef- 
wick,  and  Holftein,  the  mod  important  and  ex- 
tenfive  parts  of  this  peninfula,  have  been  fuccef- 
fively  added  to  the  Danifh  dominions.  They 
have  been  more  or  lefs  flouriihing,  in  proportion 
Vol.  IV.  X  as 
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BOO  K  as  they  have  felt  the  efTe&s  of  the  reftleflhefs  of 
xir*  ^the  ocean,  which  fometimes  retires  from  their 
coafts,  and  fometimes  overwhelms  them.  In  thefc 
countries,  one  may  fee  a  perpetual  ftrnggle  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  fea,  an  mediant  conteft, 
the  fuccefs  of  which  hath  always  been  equivocal. 
The  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country  vvill  be  free 
from  the  moment  they  feel  that  they  are  not  fo. 
Mariners,  ifianders,  and  mountaineers,  will  not 
long  remain  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm. 

Nor  is  Norway,  which  conftitutes  part  of  the 
Danifh  dominions,  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  It 
is  covered  with  ftonesor  rocks,  and  interfered  by 
chains  of  high  and  barren  mountains.  Lapland 
contains  only  a  few  wild  people,  either  fettled  upon 
the  fea-coa(ls,  for  the  fake  of  fifhing,  or  wander- 
ing through  frightful  defens,  and  fubiifting  by  the 
chace,  by  their  furs,  and  their  rein-deer,  Iceland 
is  a  miferable  country,  which  has  been  many  times 
overturned  by  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  and 
conceals  within  it's  bowels  a  quantity  of  combufti- 
ble  matter,  which  in  an  inftant  may  reduce  it  to 
a  heap  of  ruins.  With  refpect  to  Greenland, 
which  the  common  people  look  upon  as  an  ifland, 
and  which  geographers  confider  as  united  towards 
the  weft  to  the  American  continent ;  it  is  a  vaft 
and  barren  country,  condemned  by  nature  to  be 
eternally  covered  with  fnow.  If  ever  thefe  coun- 
tries mould  become  populous,  they  would  be  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  thinks  at  prefent  that  he  rules  over 
their  wild  inhabitants,  becaufe  he  calls  himfelf  their 
king,  while  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

The  climate  of  the  Danifh  iflands  in  Europe  is 
not  fb  fevere  as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  la- 
titude they  lie  in.  If  the  navigation  of  the  gulphs, 
which  furround  them,  be  fometimes  interrupted, 
it  is  not  fo  much  by  ice  formed  there,  as  by  what 

is 
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is  driven  thither  by  the  winds,  and  by  degrees  b  O  o  k 
collects  into  a  mafs.  All  the  provinces  which  v  XI1- 
make  part  of  the  German  continent,  except  Jut- 
land, partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The 
cold  is  very  moderate  even  on  the  coafts  of  Nor- 
way. It  rains  there  often  during  the  winter,  and 
the  port  of  Berghen  is  fearcely  once  clofed  by  ice, 
while  thole  of  Amfterdam,  Lubec,  and  Hamburgh, 
are  fhut  up  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  It 
is  true,  that  this  advantage  is  dearly  purchafed  by 
thick  and  perpetual  fogs,  which  make  Denmark  a 
difagreeable  and  melancholy  refidence,  audit's  in- 
habitants gloomy  and  low-fpirited. 

The  population  of  this  empire  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  it's  extent.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was 
ruined  by  continual  emigrations.  The  piratical 
enterprifes  which  fucceeded  to  thefe,  kept  up  this 
flate  of  poverty,  and  anarchy  prevented  the  go- 
vernment from  remedying  evils  of  fuch  magni- 
tude and  importance.  The  double  tyranny  of  the 
prince  over  one  order  of  his  fubjedts,  who  fancy 
themfelves  to  be  free,  under  the  title  of  nobles, 
and  of  the  nobility  over  a  people  entirely  de- 
prived of  liberty,  extinguifhes  even  the  hopes  of 
an  increafe  of  population.  The  bills  of  mortality 
of  all  the  dates  of  Denmark,  excepting  Iceland, 
taken  together,  make  the  deaths  in  1771  amount 
only  to  55,125;  fo  that,  upon  the  calculation  of 
thirty-two  living  to  one  dead  perfon,  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  1,764,000. 

Independent  of  many  other  caufes,  the  weight 
of  imports  is  a  great  obftacle  to  their  profperity. 
There  are  fixed  taxes  payable  on  land,  arbitrary 
ones  collected  by  way  or  capitation,  and  daily  ones 
levied  on  confumption.  This  oppreflion  is  the 
more  unjuft,  as  the  crown  poileiTes  a  very  confider- 
able  domain,  and  hath  likewife  a  certain  rdburce 
X  2  in 
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B  o  o  Kin  the  freights  of  the  Sound.  Six  thoufand  nine 
^^  hundred  and  thirty  (hips,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  accounts  of  the  year  1768,  annually  pal's 
into  or  out  of  the  Baltic,  pay  at  the  entrance  of 
that  fea  about  one  per  cent,  upon  all  the  commo- 
dities they  are  laden  with.  This  fpecies  of  tri- 
bute, which,  though  difficult  to  colled,  brings  in 
to  the  date  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres*,  is  received  in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor  under 
the  guns  of  the  caflle  of  Chronenburg.  It  is  afto- 
nifhing,  that  the  fituation  of  this  bay,  and  that  of 
Copenhagen,  fhould  not  have  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  forming  a  flaple  here,  where  all  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  north  and  fouth  might  meet, 
and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  climates  and 
their  induftry. 

With  the  funds  arifing  from  tributes,  domains, 
cufloms,  and  foreign  fubfidies,  this  flate  main- 
tains an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  which 
is  compofed  of  foreigners,  and  is  reckoned  the 
very  word  body  of  troops  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  it's  fleet  is  in  the  higheft  reputation. 
It  confifts  of  twenty-feven  (hips  of  the  line,  and 
of  one  and  thirty  mips  of  war,  butpf  inferior  rates. 
Twenty-four  thoufand  regiftered  ieamen,  mod  of 
whom  are  continually  employed,  form  a  certain 
refource  for  their  navy.  To  their  military  ex- 
pences,  the  government  have  of  late  years  added 
others,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures 
and  arts.  If  we  add  to  thefe,  four  millions  of 
livres  I  for  the  necefTary  expences  and  amufemerus 
of  the  court,  and  about  the  fame  fum  for  the  inte- 
refl  of  the  national  debt,  amounting  to  feventy 
millions'^ ;  we  mail  account  for  the  diftribution 
of  twenty-three  millions  of  livres  |j,  which  form 
the  revenue  of  the  crown. 


*  104,1661.  13s.  4d.  J  166, 6661.  13s.  4d, 

$  2,916,666!.  13s.  4d.  jl  958,333!-  6s.  8d. 
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If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fecuring  thefe  feveral  book 
branches,  that  the  government,  in  1736,  prohi-  XIf- 
bited  the  ufe  of  jewels,  and  gold  and  Elver  (luffs, 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  there  were  plainer  and 
eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  They 
fhould  have  abolifhed  that  multitude  of  difficul- 
ties, which  clog  the  commercial  intercourfe  of 
the  citizens,  and  hinder  a  free  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
trade  of  Iceland,  of  Greenland,  of  the  States  of 
Barbary,  and  the  whale  fifhery,  fhould  have  been 
laid  open  to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  The 
trade  of  the  iflands  of  Fero,  abfurdly  given  up  to 
the  fovereign,  fhould  have  been  reftored  to  the 
people.  All  the  members  of  the  ftate  fhould  have 
been  freed  from  the  obligation  that  was  impofed 
upon  them  in  1726,  of  providing  themfelves  with 
wine,  fait,  brandy,  and  tobacco  from  Copenha- 
gen itfelf. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  their  exportations 
are  but  (mail.  Jn  the  provinces  on  the  German 
continent,  they  confifl  of  five  or  fix  thoufand 
beeves,  three  or  four  thoufand  horfes  fit  for  caval- 
ry, and  fome  rye,  which  is  fold  to  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch.  For  fome  years  pad,  Denmark  hath  con- 
fumed  all  the  wheat,  which  Fionia  and  Aland  ufed 
to  export  to  other  nations.  Thofe  two  iflands, 
as  well  as  Zealand,  have  now  no  other  traffic  but 
in  thofe  magnificent  harneffes,  which  are  purchafed 
at  fo  dear  a  rate  by  all  who  love  fine  horfes.  The 
trade  of  Norway  confifts  of  herrings,  timber,  mails, 
tar,  and  iron.  Lapland  and  Greenland  produce 
furs.  From  Iceland  is  produced  cod,  whale  blub- 
ber, the  oil  of  feals,  and  manatees,  fulphur,  and 
that  luxurious  down  fo  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  eider-down. 

We  fhall  clofe  here  the  details,  into  which  the 
commerce  of  Denmark  hath  neceflarily  led  us ; 

and 
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Boo  Kand  which  arc  fufficient  to  convince  that  power, 
**k      that  nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  her  intereft 
as  having  the  fole  pofTeffion  and  traffic  of  all  the 
productions  of  her   American   iflands.      Let    us 
warn  her,    that  the  more  limited  her  poiTerlions 
are  in  the  New  World,  the  more  attentive  ought 
fhe  to  be,    not  to  fuffer  any  of  the  advantages 
fhe  may  derive  from  them  to  efcape  her :  let  us 
warn  her,  as  well  as  all  the  governments  of  the 
earth,  that  the  difeafes  of  empires  are  not  among 
the  number  of    thofe  which  are  cured  of  them- 
felves ;  that  they  grow  more  inveterate  with  age, 
and    that    it   is   feldom  their  cure   is  facilitated 
by  fortunate  circumftances ;    that    it    is    almoft 
always  dangerous  to  put  off,  to  a  diftant  period, 
either  the    accomplifhing  of   any    good    purpofe 
we  may  have  in  view,  or  the  removal  of  any  evil 
we  may  expect  to  remedy  at  the  time;  that  for 
one  inftance  of  fuccefs  obtained  by  temporifing, 
hiflory  affords  a  thoufand,  where  the  favourable 
opportunity  hath  been  milled    for    having   been 
too  long  waited  for  ;  that  the  flruggles  of  a  fo- 
vereign  are  always  thofe  of  a  fingle  man  againfl 
all,  unlefs  there  be  fevcral  fovereigns,  who  have 
one  common  interefl  between  them  ;    that  alli- 
ances are  nothing    more   than    preparations    for 
treachery ;    that  the  power   of  a    feeble    nation 
grows    only    by  imperceptible   degrees,    and  by 
efforts  which  are  always  thwarted  by  the  jealoufy 
of  other  nations,  unlefs  it  mould  emerge  at  once 
from  it's  ftate  of  mediocrity  by  the  daring  exer- 
tions of  fome  impatient  and  formidable  genius ; 
that  a  man  of  fuch  genius  may  be  waited  for  a 
long  time,   and   that  even  he  rifles  every  thing, 
fince  his  attempts  may  terminate  equally  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  ftate  or  in  it's  total   ruin. 
Let  us  warn  Denmark  in  particular,  that  while 
lhe  is  expecting  the  appearance  of  this  man  of 
i  genius, 
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genius,  the  fafeft  thing  for  her  is  to  be  fenfibleB  O  O  K 
of  her  pofition,  and  the  wifeft,  is  to  be  convinc-.  _  jj 
ed,  that  if  powers  of  the  firft  clafs  feldom  com- 
mit faults  without  impunity,  the  leafl  negligence 
on  the  part  of  fubaltern  (bvereignties,  which  have 
not  any  fpeedy  or  great  refource  in  the  poffeflion. 
of  immenfe  and  opulent  territories,  cannot  but  be 
attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Let  us  not  con- 
ceal from  her,  that  all  petty  ftates  are  deftined  to 
aggrandize  themfelvesor  to  difappear,  and  that  the 
bird  which  dwells  in  a  barren  climate,  and  lives 
amidft  arid  rocks,  ought  to  ad  as  a  bird  of  prey. 


BOOK 
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BOOK      XIN. 


Settlement  of  the  French  in  the  American  IJlands. 

BOOK TT  1  S T O R  Y  entertains  us  with  nothing  but 
XI*^,  XX  the  accounts  of  conquerors,  who  have  em- 
General     ployed  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  and 
confidera-  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjects  in   extending  their 
t|"nsuPon  dominions ;  but  it   doth  not  fet  before  our  eyes 
bHfhment  tne  example  of  one  fovereign  who  hath  thought 
of  cola-     of  retraining  the  limits  of  them.     Would  not 
*ues#         this  meafure,  however,  have  been  as  prudent  as 
the  other  has  been  fatal,  and  may  we  not  judge 
of  the  extent  of  empires,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
do  of  the  increafe  of  population  ?    A  vaft  empire, 
and  an  immenfe  population,  may  be  two  great 
evils.     Let  there  be  few  men,  but  let  them  be 
happy  ;  let  the  empire  be  (mail,  but  well  govern- 
ed.    The  fate  of  (mall  ftates  is  to  be  extended, 
and  of  large  ones  to  be  difmembered. 

The  increafe  of  power,  which  mod  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  have  flattered  themfelves 
with,  from  their  pofTeflions  in  the  New  World, 
hath  for  too  long  a  time  engaged  my  attention, 
not  to  have  induced  me  frequently  to  confider 
within  myfelf,  or  to  inquire  of  men  more  enlight- 
ened, what  idea  it  was  proper  to  entertain  of  fettle- 
ments  formed  at  fo  much  expence,  and  with  fo 
much  labour,  in  another  hemifphere. 

Doth  our  real  happinefs  require  the  enjoyment 
of  the  things  which  we  go  in  fearch  of  at  fuch  a 
di (lance  ?  Is  it  our  fate  for  ever  to  perfevere  in 
fuch  factitious  inclinations?  Is  man  born  eter- 
nally to  wander  between  the  Iky  and  the  waters  ? 

Is 
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Is  he  a  bird  of  paflage,  or  doth  he  refemble  other  BOOK 
animals,  whofe  moft  diftant  excuriions  are  cx».  jf*^' 
ceeaingly  limited  ?  Can  the  articles  of  commerce 
we  derive  from  ihence  be  an  adequate  com  pen  fa- 
tion  for  the  lofs  of  the  citizens  who  leave  their 
country,  to  perifh,  either  by  the  diforders  with 
which  they  are  attacked  during  their  voyage,  or 
by  the  climate  at  their  arrival  ?  At  fuch  confi- 
derable  diftance,  what  influence  can  the  laws  of 
the  mother-country  have  upon  the  fubjedts  ?  and 
how  will  their  obedience  to  thofe  laws  be  en- 
forced ?  Will  not  the  abfence  of  the  witnefTes, 
and  judges  of  our  actions,  neceiTarily  induce  cor- 
ruption in  our  manners,  and  occafion  in  time  the 
fubverfion  of  the  moil:  wife  inftitutions,  when 
virtue  and  juftice,  which  are  the  bafts  on  which 
they  are  founded,  fhall  no  longer  fnbfift  ?  By 
what  firm  tie  fhall  we  fecure  a  pofTeflion,  from 
which  we  are  feparated  by  an  immenfe  interval  ? 
Hath  the  individual,  who  pafles  his  whole  life  in 
voyages,  any  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  ?  and 
among  all  the  countries  he  is  obliged  to  traverfe, 
is  there  any  one  which  he  flill  coniiders  as  his 
own  ?  Can  colonies  inrereft  themfelves  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  misfortunes  or  profperity  of 
the  mother-country  ?  and  can  the  mother-coun- 
try be  very  fincerely  rejoiced  or  afflicted  at  the 
fate  of  the  colonies  ?  Do  not  the  people  feel  a 
ftrong  propenfity,  either  of  governing  themfelves, 
or  of  giving  themfelves  up  to  the  firft  power  which 
hath  itrength  enough  to  get  polTeflion  of  them  ? 
Are  not  the  directors,  lent  over  to  govern  them, 
confidered  as  tyrants,  who  would  be  deftroyed, 
were  it  not  for  the  refpect  borne  to  the  pcrfon 
whom  they  reprefent  ?  Is  not  this  extenfion  of  em- 
pire contrary  to  nature?  and  muft  not  every  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  nature  have  an  end  ? 

Would 
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BOOK     Would  the  man   be  confidered   as  bereft  of 
XIII.     underftanding,    who  fhould  fay    to  the  nations : 
Your  authority   muft  either   ceafe   on    the  other 
continent,    or    you   muft.  make   it   the   center  of 
your  empire  ?    This  is   the  alternative  you  have 
to  chufe :    You  muft  either   remain  in   this  part 
of  the  world,  and  increafe  the  profperity  of  the 
land  on  which  you  are  placed,  and  upon  which 
you    dwell;    or  if   the   other  hemifphere  fhould 
offer    you  more    power,    ftrength,    fecurity,    or 
happinefs,  you  muft  go  and  fettle  upon  it.     Con- 
vey to  it  your  authority,  and    your  arms,  your 
manners  and  your  laws  will  profper  there.     Do  ye 
think  that  your  commands  will  be  obeyed  upon 
a  fpot  where  you  do  not  refide,  when  the  abfence 
even  of  the  mafter  is  always  attended  with  fome 
difagreeable   circumftance  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  own  family  ?  The  fway  of  a  monarch  can  only 
be  eftablifhed    in  the  kingdom  where  he  dwells ; 
and  it  is  ftill   no  eafy  matter  to  reign  there  with 
propriety.     Wherefore,    O  fovereign  !    haft  thou 
affembled  numerous  armies  in  the  center  of  thy 
kingdom  ?  Wherefore  are  thy  palaces  furrounded 
with  guards?  It  is  becaufe  the  perpetual  threats 
of  thy  neighbours,  the  fubmiflion   of  thy  people, 
and   the   fecurity  of  thy   facred   perfon,    require 
thefe   precautions.     Who    will  be  refponfible  for 
the  fidelity  of  your  diftant  fubjecls  ?    Your  fcep- 
ter  cannot   reach  to  thoufands  of    leagues,    and 
your  mips  can  but  imperfe&ly  fupply  this  autho- 
rity.    This  is  the  decree  pronounced  by  fate  upon 
your  colonies :  You  muft   either  renounce   them, 
or  they  will  renounce  you.     Confider,  that  your 
power  ceafes  of  itfelf,  beyond  the  natural  limits  of 
your  own  dominions. 

These  ideas,  which  begin  to  arife  in  the  minds 
of  men,  would  have  excited  them  to  revolt  at  the 
commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Every 

thing 
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tiling   was  then   in   commotion    in   mod  of    the  BOOK 
countries  of  Europe.     The   thoughts  of  all   men  v  XI1*- 
were  generally  turned  towards  the  concerns  of  the    ~v 
New  World,  and  the  French  appeared  as  impati- 
ent as  other  nations  to  take  a  fhare  in  them. 

Ever  fince  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  the  a  {Taffi- Fir  ft  expe- 
dition of  the  bed  of  their  kings,  that  nation  had  d}t]™s  °f 

,  ,  r  f  i  r  the  French 

been  in  perpetual  contulion,  trom  the  caprices  or  tothc  ^_ 
an  intriguing  queen,  the  oppreflions  of  a  rapacious  merkan 
foreigner,  and  the  fchemes  of  a  weak-minded  fa.lfiands- 
vourite.  A  defpotic  miniiler  began  to  enflave 
her;  when  fome  of  her  (ailors,  excited  as  much 
by  adefire  of  independence,  as  by  the  allurement 
of  riches,  failed  towards  the  Caribbee  iflands,  in 
hopes  of  making  themfelvcs  mailers  of  the  Spanifh 
veilels  that  frequented  thofe  leas.  Their  courage 
had  been  fuccefsful  on  many  occafions ;  but  they 
were  at  lad  obliged,  in  order  to  refit,  to  feek  for  an 
afylum,  which  they  found  at  St.  Chriftopher's  in 
1625.  This  ifland  appeared  to  them  a  proper  place 
for  leaning  the  fuccefs  of  their  expeditions,  and 
they  were  therefore  defirous  of  procuring  a  fettle- 
ment  upon  it.  Defnambuc,  their  chief,  not  only 
obtained  leave  to  form  an  eftablifhment  there,  biic 
like  wife  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  was  either  de- 
firous or  was  able  to  do,  in  the  great  Archipelago 
of  America.  Government  required,  for  this  per- 
million  merely,  without  giving  any  afiiftance  to 
the  project,  or  encouraging  it  with  any  protection, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  every  colony  that 
might  be  founded. 

A  company  was  formed  in   1626,  in  order  to  The 
reap  the  benefit  of  this  conceflion.     Such  was  the  ?7en,ch 
cuftomof  thofe  times,  when  trade  and  navigation  cppreirecT 
were  yet  in  too  weak  a  ftate  to  be  intruded  to  pri-  under  ex- 
vate  hands.     This  company  obtained  the  greaterl  ch,lfivepn~ 
privileges.        I  he    government    gave    them,     for 
twenty  years,  the  property  of  all  the  iflands  they 

mould 
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BOO  Kfhould  cultivate,  and  impowered  them  to  exact  a 
*11}_'  i  hundred  weight  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  pounds  of 
cotton,  of  every  inhabitant  from  iixteen  to  fixty 
years  of  age.  They  were  likewife  to  enjoy  an  ex- 
clufive  right  of  buying  and  felling.  A  capital  of 
forty-five  thoufand  livres*  only,  and  which  was 
never  increafed  to  three  times  that  fum,  procured 
them  all  thefe  advantages. 

It  feemed  impoflible  to  rife  to  any  degree  of 
profperity  with  fuch  inadequate  means.  Confider- 
able  numbers,  however,  of  bold  and  enterprifing 
men  came  from  St.  Chridopher's,  who  hoided  the 
French  flag  in  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Had  the 
company,  which  excited  this  fpirit  of  invafion  by 
a  few  privileges,  acted  upon  a  confident  and  ra- 
tional plan,  the  date  mud  foon  have  reaped  fome 
benefit  from  this  redlefs  difpofition.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, an  inordinate  third  of  gain  rendered 
them  unjufl  and  cruel  ;  a  confequence  that  ever 
has,  and  ever  will  attend  a  fpirit  of  monopoly. 

The  Dutch,  apprized  of  this  tyranny,  came  and 
offered  provifions  and  merchandife  on  far  more 
moderate  terms,  and  made  propofals  which  were 
readily  accepted.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
connection  between  thofe  republicans  and  the  co- 
lonics, that  could  never  afterwards  be  broken ; 
and  formed  a  competition,  not  only  fatal  to  the 
company  in  the  New  World,  where  it  prevented 
the  fale  of  their  cargoes,  but  even  purfued  them 
in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  where  the  contra- 
band traders  underfold  all  the  produce  of  the 
French  iflands.  Difcouraged  by  thefe  deferved 
difappointments,  the  company  funk  into  a  total 
ftate  of  inaclivity,  which  deprived  them  of  mod 
of  their  emoluments,  without  lefiening  any  of 
their  expences.     In  their  defpair,  they  gave  up, 
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in  1631,  their  charter  to  a  new  company,  who  InBOOK 
their  turn  ceded  it  alfo  to  another,  in  1642.  In  t  XIII. 
vain  did  the  miniftry  facrifice  to  the  lad  company 
the  duties  they  had  referved  to  themfelves ;  this 
indulgence  could  not  change  the  pernicious 
fyftem  which  had  been  hitherto  the  perpetual 
caufe  of  all  the  calamities.  A  new  revolution 
therefore  foon  became  neceffary.  The  exhaufted 
company,  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  and  that 
they  might  not  (Ink  under  the  weight  of  their 
engagements,  put  their  poiTeflions  up  to  auclion  ; 
they  were  moltly  bought  up  by  their  refpedtive 
governors. 

In  1649,  BoilTeret  purchafed,  for  feventy- three 
thoufand  livres*,  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  the 
ifland  called  Tbe  Saints,  and  all  the  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  company  on  thefe  feveral  iflands :  he 
afterwards  parted  with  half  in  favour  of  Houel, 
his  brother-in-law.  In  1650,  Duparquet  paid  but 
fixty  thoufand  livres  -f  for  Marti nico,  St.  Lucia, 
Granada,  and  the  Granadines.  Seven  years  after, 
lie  fold  Granada  and  the  Granadines  to  Count 
Cerillac,  for  one  third  more  than  he  had  given  for 
his  whole  purchafe.  In  1651,  Malta  purchafed 
St.  Chriftophtr's,  St.  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Tortuga,  for  forty  thoufand 
crowns  J,  which  were  paid  by  the  commandant 
de  Poincy,  who  governed  thofe  iilands.  The 
knights  of  Malta  were  to  hold  them  in  fief  of  the 
crown,  and  were  not  allowed  to  intruft  any  but  a 
Frenchman  with  the  adminiftration  of  them. 

The  new  poiTeflfors  enjoyed  an  unlimited  autho- 
rity, and  difpofed  of  the  lands.  All  places,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  in  their  gift.  They  had 
the  right  of  pardoning  thofe  whom  their  deputies 
condemned   to  death  ;    in  a  word,    they  were  fo 
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BOOK  many  petty  fovereigns.  It  was  natural  to  ex- 
XIII.  peel,  as  their  domains  were  under  their  own  in- 
ipection,  that  agriculture  would  make  a  rapid 
progrefs.  This  conjecture  was  in  fome  meafure 
realized,  notwithstanding  the  contefts,  which  were 
neceffarily  fharp  and  frequent  under  fuch  mafters. 
However,  this  fecond  ftate  of  the  French  colonies 
did  not  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  than 
the  firft.  The  Dutch  continued  to  furnifh  them 
with  provifions,  and  to  carry  away  the  produce, 
which  "they  fold  indifcriminately  to  all  nations, 
even  to  that  which  ought  to  have  reaped  the 
fole  advantage  of  it,  becaufe  it  was  her  own  pro- 
perty. 

The  mother- country  fuffered  confiderably  from 
this  evil,  and  Colbert  miftook  the  means  of  redrefs. 
That  great  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  prefided 
over  the  finances  and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  had 
begun  upon  a  wrong  plan.  The  habit  of  living 
with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  under  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Mazarin,  had  accuflomed  him  to  confi- 
der  money,  which  is  but  an  iniirument  of  circu- 
lation, as  the  fource  of  every  thing.  He  ima- 
gined that  manufadtures  were  the  readiefl  way 
to  draw  it  from  abroad  ;  and  that  in  the  work- 
fhops  were  to  be  found  the  be-ft  refources  of  the 
ftate,  and  in  the  tradefmen  the  mod  ufeful  fub- 
jecls  of  the  monarchy.  To  increafe  the  number 
of  thefe  men,  he  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  ne« 
cefTaries  of  life  at  a  low  price,  and  to  difcourage 
the  exportation  of  corn.  The  production  of  ma- 
terials was  the  leail  object  of  his  care,  and  he  bent 
bis  whole  attention  to  the  manufacturing  of  them. 
This  preference  of  induftry  to  agriculture  became 
the  reigning  tafte,  and  unfortunately  thisdeflruc-- 
tive  fyftem  flill  prevails. 

Had   Colbert   entertained  jufl  notions  of  the 
improvement   of  lands,  of  the  encouragement  it 

requires, 
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requires,  and  of  the  liberty  the  hufbandman  mull  BOOK 
enjoy,  he  would  have  purfued,  in  1664,  a  very  dif-  XII1« 
ferent  plan  from  that  which  he  adopted.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  redeemed  Guadalupe,  and  it's 
dependent  iflands,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  livres  * ;  Martinico  for  forty  thou- 
fand crowns  -f* ;  Granada  for  a  hundred  thoufand 
livres  £  ;  and  all  the  pofleflions  of  Malta  for  five 
hundred  thoufand  iivres||.  So  far  his  conduct  de- 
served commendation  :  it  was  fit  that  he  fhould  re- 
ftore  fo  many  branches  of  fovereignty  to  the  body 
of  the  flate.  But  he  ought  never  to  have  fub- 
miited  polleflions  of  fuch  importance  to  the  op- 
preilions  of  an  exclufive  company  ;  a  meafure  for- 
bidden as  much  by  paft  experience,  as  by  reafbn. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  miniftry  expecled  that  a 
company,  which  was  to  be  incorporated  into  thofe 
of  Africa,  Cayenne,  and  North  America,  and  in- 
terefted  in  the  trade  that  was  beginning  to  be 
carried  on  upon  the  coafts  of  St.  Domingo,  would 
obtain  a  ftrong  and  permanent  power,  as  well 
from  the  great  connections  it  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  forming,  as  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  might  repair,  in  one  part,  the  misfortunes 
it  had  fuftained  in  another.  They  thought  to  fe- 
cure  the  future  fplendour  of  the  company,  by 
lending  them  the  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  free  from  intereft  for  four  years,  by 
permitting  the  exportation  of  all  provifions  duty- 
free into  their  Settlements,  and  by  prohibiting, 
as  much  as  they  could,  the  competition  of  the 
Dutch. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  favours,  the  com- 
pany was  never  m  any  flourifhing  ftate.  The  er- 
rors they  fell  into  fcemed  to  increafe,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  concellions  that  had  been 
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BOOK  injiidicioufly  granted  to  them.  The  knavery  of 
^J^v,  their  agents,  the  dejeclion  of  the  colonifts.  the 
devaftarions  of  war,  with  other  caufes,  concurred 
to  throw  their  affairs  into  the  utmoft  confufion. 
Their  ruin  was  advancing,  and  appeared  ine- 
vitable in  1674,  when  the  date  judged  it  proper 
to  pay  off  their  debts,  which  amounted  to  three 
millions  five  hundred  and  twenty- three  thoufand 
Jivres  *,  and  to  reimburfe  them  their  capital  of 
one  million  two  hundred  eighty-feven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  livres  f.  Thefe  ge- 
nerous terms  reflored  to  the  body  of  the  flate 
thofe  valuable  poffeffions  which  had  been  hither- 
to, as  it  were,  alienated  from  it.  The  colonies 
became  entirely  French,  and  all  the  citizens, 
without  diftin&ion,  were  at  liberty  to  go  and 
fettle  there,  or  to  open  a  communication  with 
them. 
FVench  *T  wou^  ^e  difficult  to  exprefs  the  tranfports 

iflands  re-  of  joy  which  this  event  excited  in  the  iflands. 
^ertheir  They  were  now  freed  from  the  chains  under 
Obftacfes  which  they  had  fo  long  been  opprefTed,  and  no- 
which  pre- thing  feemed  capable  of  abating,  for  the  future, 

wfe.eir  the  adive  fPirit  of  labour  and  induftrY-     EverY 
individual  gave  a  full  fcope  to  his  ambition,  and 

thought  himfelf  at  the  eve  of  making  an  immenfe 
fortune.  If  they  were  deceived  in  thefe  expecta- 
tions, this  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  their 
prefumption  or  their  indolence.  Their  hopes  were 
very  natural,  and  their  whole  conduct  was  fuch  as 
juftified  and  confirmed  them.  Unfortunately, 
the  prejudices  of  the  mother-country  threw  infur- 
mountable  difficulties  in  their  way. 

First,  it  was  required,  even  in  the  iflands,  that 
every  free  man,  and  every  Have  of  either  fex,  fhould 
pay  an  annual  poll-tax  of  a  hundred    weight  of 
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raw  fugar.  It  was  in  vain  urged,  that  the  condi-B  o  o  K 
tion  impofed  upon  the  colonies,  to  trade  only  XIIL 
with  the  mother-country,  was  of  itfelf  a  fufficient 
hardfhip,  and  a  reafon  why  they  mould  be  ex- 
empted from  all  other  taxes.  Theie  reprefenta- 
tions  were  not  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  Whether  from  neceflity,  or  from  igno- 
rance on  the  part  of  government,  thofe  cultivators 
who  ought  to  have  been  aflifted  with  loans  with- 
out intereft,  or  with  gratuities,  faw  part  of  their 
harveft  collected  by  greedy  farmers  of  the  reve- 
nue; which,  had  it  been  returned  into  their  own 
fertile  fields,  would  gradually  have  increafed  their 
produce. 

While  the  iflands  were  thus  deprived  of  part 
of  their  produce,  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  was  tak- 
ing effectual  meafures  in  France  to  reduce  the 
price  of  what  was  left  them.  The  privilege  of 
buying  it  up,  was  limited  to  a  few  fea-ports.  This 
was  a  manifeft  infringement  of  the  eilential  rights 
vefled  in  the  other  harbours  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
to  the  colonies  it  proved  a  very  unfortunate  re- 
flridion,  becaufe  it  leflened  the  number  of  buyers 
and  fellers  on  the  coafls. 

To  this  di (advantage  another  foon  fucceeded. 
The  miniftry  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  all  fo- 
reign vefTels  from  thofe  diftant  poiTeifions,  and 
had  fucceeded,  becaufe  they  were  in  earned. 
Thefe  navigators  obtained,  from  motives  of  in- 
tereft, the  privilege  that  was  denied  them  by  the 
laws.  They  purchafed  of  the  French  merchants 
paffes  to  go  to  the  colonies,  where  they  took  in 
their  ladings,  and  carried  them  directly  to  their 
own  country.  This  difhonefty  might  have  been 
punifhed  and  fuppreifed  by  a  variety  of  methods; 
but  the  mod  deftru&ive  one  was  adopted.  All 
(hips  were  required  to  give  in  their  return,  not  only 
at  home,  but  like  wife  at  the  ports  from  whence 

Vol.  IV.  Y  they 
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BOOK  they  had  failed.  This  reftraint  neceiTarily  occafi- 
j^1^  j  oned  a  confiderable  expence  to  no  purpofe,  and 
could  not  fail  of  enhancing  the  price  of  American 
commodities. 

Their  increafe  was  alfo  checked  by  the  duties 
with  which  they  were  overladen ;  tobacco  was 
fubjecled  to  a  duty  of  20  fols  *  per  pound.  The 
ufe  of  indigo  was  at  firft  prohibited  in  the  dyes 
of  the  kingdom,  under  a  pretence  that  it  fpoiled 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  one  of 
the  cultures  of  the  mother-country.  But  when 
the  moil:  obftinate  perfons  had  been  convinced  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  indigo,  when  mixed 
with  paftel,  or  even  when  ufed  alone,  rendered 
the  colours  more  beautiful  and  more  lading,  go- 
vernment confined  itfelf  to  the  loading  of  it  with 
taxes.  They  were  fo  heavy  as  to  render  the  ex- 
portation of  it  impoflibie.  It  was  not  till  1693, 
that  the  tax  was  taken  off  the  indigo,  which  was 
intended  for  foreigners. 

The  cocoa  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  mo- 
nopoly, only  to  be  fubjecled,  in  1693,  to  a  duty 
of  15  fols  -f  per  pound,  although  it  was  fold  for 
no  more  than  5  fols  J  in  the  colonies.  It's  in- 
troduction in  the  kingdom  was  at  firft  allowed 
only  by  Rouen  and  Marfeilles,  and  by  this  latter 
port  alone,  fince  the  pretended  liberty  granted 
to  it. 

Cotton,  which  had  at  firft  efcaped  the  rigours 
of  the  treafury,  was  taxed  3livres[)  per  hundred 
weight  in  1664.  It  was  *o  no  purpofe  that  half 
of  this  import  was  taken  off  in  1691.  This  mo- 
dification could  not  renew  the  plants  that  had  been 
extirpated. 

The  confumption  of  ginger,  which  hath  fome 
of  the  qualities  of  pepper,  and  which  might  eafily 
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be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum,  ought  co  have  been  en-  BOOK 
couraged.     A  flop  was  put  to  it  by  a  duty  of  6     ' 
livres  *  per  quintal.     It  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
15  (bis  f  ;  but  at  that   period,  the  lowed  clafs  of 
citizens  had  contracted   a  diflike  for  that  (pice, 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  conquer. 

The  American  cauia  was  pm  chafed  in  France 
for  one  quarter  of  the  price  that  was  paid  for  that 
of  the  Levant.  If  a  proper  analyfis  had  been 
made  of  it,  it  would  have  difpelled  the  prejudices 
which  were  the  caufe  of  this  enormous  difference 
in  the  price.  But  government  never  thought  of 
any  expedient  which  might  tend  to  increaie  the 
riches  of  their  poileflions. 

Sugar  was  the  richeft  production  of  the  iflands 
till  1669,  the  direct  exportation  of  it  into  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  had  been  allowed,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  the  provilions  of  the  colonies.  At  this  pe- 
riod it  was  ordered,  that  it  fhould  be  only  depo- 
fited  in  the  harbours  of  the  kingdom.  This  ar- 
rangement neceflarily  enhanced  it's  price,  and 
foreigners,  who  could  purchafe  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate  in  other  parts,  contracted  the  habit  of  going 
there  in  fearch  of  it.  The  refolution,  however, 
that  was  taken  of  liberating  the  fugar  from  the 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  which  it  had  paid  on  it's  ar- 
rival, was  the  means  of  preferving  Ibme  purcha- 
fers.  A  frefh  miftake  completed  the  ruin  of  this 
branch  of  trade. 

The  refiners,  in  1682,  petitioned  that  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  fugar  might  be  prohibited  ;  in 
which  they  feemed  to  be  influenced  merely  by 
public  good.  They  alleged  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  all  found  principles,  that  the  original 
produce  fhould  be  lent  away  to  fupport  foreign 
manufactures,  and  that  the  ftatc  fhould  volunta- 

*  58,  +   *7d.  h 
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BOO  Kt%  deprive  itfelf  of  the  profits  of  fo  valuable  a 
X1II«  labour.  This  plaufible  reafoning  made  too  great 
'an  imprefiion  on  Colbert;  and  the  confequence 
of  it  was,  that  the  refining  of  fugar  was  kept  up 
at  the  fame  exorbitant  price,  and  the  art  itfelf  ne- 
ver received  any  improvement.  This  was  not 
approved  by  the  people  who  confumed  this  article  ; 
the  French  fugar- trade  fank,  and  that  of  the  rival 
nations  was  vilibly  increafed. 

Some  of  the  colonifts,  obferving  that  the  fyflem 
was  not  dropped  notwithflanding  this  fatal  expe- 
riment, folicited  leave  to  fine  their  own  fugars. 
They  were  fupplied  with  fo  many  conveniences 
to  go  through  this  procefs  at  a  trifling  expence, 
that  they  flattered  themfelvcs  they  might  foon  re- 
cover that  preference  they  had  loft  in  the  foreign 
markets.  This  change  was  more  than  probable, 
had  not  every  hundred  weight  of  refined  fugar 
they  fent  home  been  clogged  with  a  duty  of  eight 
livres  *  on  entering  the  kingdom.  All  that  could 
be  done,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  impofition, 
was  to  fupport  the  competition  of  the  French  re- 
finers refiding  in  the  kingdom.  The  produce  of 
the  fugar-houfes  in  France,  and  of  thofe  in  the  co- 
lonies, were  entirely  confumed  within  the  empire  ; 
and  thus  an  important  branch  of  trade  was  given 
up,  rather  than  it  would  be  acknowledged,  that  a 
miftake  had  been  committed  in  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  fugars. 

From  this  period  the  colonies,  which  fupplied 
twenty-feven  millions  weight  of  fugar,  could  not 
difpofe  of  the  whole  of  it  in  the  mother-country, 
which  confumed  but  twenty  millions.  As  the  con- 
fumption  of  it  decreafed,  no  more  was  cultivated 
than  was  abfolutely  neceffary.  This  medium 
could  only  be  fettled  in  procefs  of  time  ^  and,  be- 

*  6s.  3d. 
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fore  this  was  effected,  the   commodity  fell  to  an  B  O  o  K 
exceeding  low  price.     This  decreale  in  the  value,  .J^ 
which   was  alio  owen  to  the  negligent  manner  of 
making  it,  was  fo   great,  that  raw  fugar,  which 
fold  for  fourteen   or  fifteen   livres*  per  hundred 
in  1682,  fetched  no  more   than  live  or  fix  +  in 

The  low  price  of  the  ftaple  commodity  would 
have  made  it  impoflible  for  the  colonics  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  their  Haves,  even  if  the  go- 
vernment, by  it's  conduct,  had  not  contributed  to 
this  misfortune.  The  Negro  trade  was  always 
in  the  hands  of  exclufive  companies,  who  im- 
ported but  few,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  felling 
them  at  a  better  price.  We  have  good  authority 
to  aiTert,  that  in  1698  there  were  not  twenty 
thoufand  Negroes  in  thofe  numerous  fettlements  ; 
and  it  may  lafely  be  affirmed,  that  molt  of  thefe 
had  been  brought  in  by  contraband  traders. 
Fifty-four  fhips  of  a  moderate  fize  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  bring  over  the  whole  produce  of  thefe 
colonies. 

The  French  iflands  could  not  but  fink  under 
fo  many  difficulties.  If  the  inhabitants  did  nor 
forfake  them,  and  carry  the  fruit  of  their  induflry 
toother  places,  their  perfeverance  mud  be  attri- 
buted to  refources  that  did  not  depend  upon  ad- 
miniftration.  When  fome  production  was  op- 
preffed,  the  planter  turned  his  attention  fudden- 
ly  to  another,  which  had  not  yet  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  treafury,  or  which  they  were  appre- 
hcnfive  of  crushing  in  it's  infancy.  The  coafls 
were  never  fufficiently  guarded  to  prevent  all  the 
connections  formed  with  foreign  navigators.  The 
plunders  of  the  free-booters  were  fometimes  con- 
verted into  advances  for  culture.     At  length  the 

*  From  1  is.  8J.  to  1M. 6d.         +  From  4s.  2d.  to  53. 
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BOO  Kpropenfity  which  was  daily  increafmg   in  the  Old 
^Xlil.     World  for  the  productions  of  the  New,  greatly 
encouraged   the  multiplication  of  them.      Thefe 
means,  however,  would  never  have  been  fufficient 
to  raife  the  French  colonies  from  their  ftate  of  lan- 
guor.    A  great  revolution  was  neceffary,    and  it 
was  brought  about  in  1716. 
adopted*        At   this  period,  a  plain   and   fimple  regulation 
by  the       was  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  a  multitude  of  equivocal 
v*rf  Ti  *  orc^ers»  which  rapacious  officers  of  the  revenue  had, 
torende/' from  time  to  time,  exported  from  the  wants  and 
their  colo-  weaknefs  of  government.     The  merchandife  de- 
fine-   fynecj    fcr    the  colonies  was  exempted  from    all 
taxes.     The  duties  upon  American   commodities 
defigned    for    home-confumption    were    greatly 
lowered.     The  goods  brought  over  for  exportation 
were  to  be  entered  and   cleared  cut  freely,  upon 
paying  three  per  cent.     The  duties  laid  upon    fo- 
reign fugars  were  to  be  levied  every  where  alike, 
without  any  regard  to  particular  immunities,  ex- 
cept  in  cafes  of  re- exportation   in  the   ports  of 
Bayonne  and  Marfeilles. 

In  granting  fo  many  favours  to  her  remote 
pofleffions,  the  mother-country  was  not  unmindful 
of  her  own  intereils.  All  merchandife  prohibited 
at  home,  was  alio  forbidden  in  the  colonies.  To 
fecure  the  preference  to  it's  own  manufactures,  it 
was  enacted,  that  even  fuch  commodities  as  were 
not  prohibited  fhould  pay  duty  on  their  entry  into 
France,  although  they  were  deft ined  for  the  colo- 
nies. Salt  beef  alone,  which  the  mother  country 
could  not  furnifh  in  competition,  was  exempted 
from  this  duty. 

This  regulation  would  have  been  as  beneficial 
a  one  as  the  times  would  admit  of,  if  the  edict 
had  allowed  that  the  trade  from  America,  which 
till  then  had  been  confined  to  a  few  fea-ports, 
fhould   be  general  -,    and  if  it  had  releafed  fhips 

from 
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from  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  the  place  from  BOOK 
whence  they  came.  Thefe  rcftraints  limited  the  v_J^Ij^ 
number  of  teamen,  railed  the  expences  of  navi- 
gation, and  prevented  the  exportation  of  the 
productions  of  the  country.  The  perfons  who 
were  then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ought  to  have 
been  fenfible  of  thefe  inconveniences,  and  no 
doubt  intended  one  day  to  reitore  to  trade  that 
freedom  and  fpirit  which  alone  can  make  it  flou- 
rifli.  They  were  probably  forced  to  facrifice  their 
own  views  to  the  clamours  of  men  in  power,  who 
openly  diiapproved  of  whatever  oppofed  their  own 
intereft. 

Notwithstanding  this  weaknefs,  the  colo- 
nifts,  who  had  reluctantly  given. up  the  hopes  of 
an  excellent  foil,  beftowed  their  utmoif.  indufiry 
upon  it,  as  foon  as  they  were  allowed  that  liberty. 
Their  fuccefs  aftonifhed  all  nations.  If  govern- 
ment, on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  the  New 
World,  had  only  forefeen,  what  they  learned 
from  experience  a  century  later,  the  flate  might 
foon  have  enjoyed,  from  the  advantages  of  cul- 
tivation, that  wealth  which  would  have  added 
more  to  it's  profpenty  than  conquefts ;  it  would 
not  then  have  been  as  much  ruined  by  it's  victo- 
ries as  by  it's  defeats.  Thofe  prudent  minifters, 
who  repaired  the  loiles  of  war  by  a  happy  revo- 
lution in  trade,  would  not  have  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  fee  that  Santa  Cruz  was  evacuated  in 
j  696,  and  St.  Chriftophefs  given  up  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht.  Their  concern  would  have  been 
greatly  heightened,  could  they  have  forefeen  that 
in  1763  the  French  would  be  reduced  to  deliver 
up  the  Granades  to  the  Englifh.  Strange  infa- 
tuation of  the  ambition  of  nations,  or  rather  of 
kings!  After  iacrificing  thoufands  of  lives  to  ac- 
quire    and    to    preferve  a   remote     poiTdlinn,    a 

..ter  number  muft  (till  be  lavished  to  lofe  it. 
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BOO  K  Yet  France  has  fome  important  colonies  left  :  let 

v___^,us  begin  with  Guiana,  which  lies  to  windward  of 

all  the  reft. 

Notions         The  people,  who  roved  about  this  vaft  tract, 

concern-    before  the  arrival   of   the   Europeans,  were   di- 
me Guia-      .  ,    ,    .  r  .  .  r      i  •   i 
na.  Mo-  vided  into  feveral  nations,    none  or  which  were 

tives         very  numerous.     Their   manners  were  the  fame 
ducedthe  as  thofe  of  the  favages  of  the  fouthern  continent. 
Europeans  The  Caribs  only,  who   from  their  numbers  and 
to  frequent  courage  were  more  turbulent  than  the  reft,  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  by  a  remarkable  cuftom  in 
the  choice  of  their  chiefs.     To  be  qualified  to  go- 
vern fuch  a  people,  it  was  necefiary  a  man  fhould 
have  more  ftrength,  more  intrepidity,  and  more 
knowledge,  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren  ;  and  that 
he  fhould  give  evident  and  public  proofs  of  thefe 
fuperior  qualifications. 

The  man  who  afpired   to  the  honour  of  com- 
manding his   brethren,  was  previouily  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  places  fit  for  hunting  and 
fifhing,  and- with   all  the  fprings  and  roads.     He 
was  obliged  to  endure  long  and  fevere  fafts ;  and 
was  afterwards  expofed   to  carry  burdens  of  an 
enormous  weight.     He  ufed  to  pafs  feveral  nights 
as  a  centinel,   at  the  entrance  of   the  carbet  or 
principal  hut.  He  was  buried  up  to  the  waift  in  an 
ant's  neft,  where   he  remained  for  a   confide  rabie 
time  expofed   to  fharp  and  bloody  flings.     If  in 
all  thefe  fituations  he  fhewed  a  ftrength  and  forti- 
tude fit  to  fupport  the  dangers  and  hardfhips  in- 
cident to  the  lives  of   favages ;    if  he  was  one 
who  could  endure  every  thing,  and  fear  nothing; 
he  was  declared  fit  to  be  their  chief.     He  with- 
drew,   however,  as  if  confeious  of  what  his  in- 
tended  dignity  required,  and   concealed  himfelf 
under  thick  bufhes.     The  people  went  out  to  feek 
him  in  a  retreat,  which  made  him   more  deferv- 
ing  of  the  poft  he  feemed  to  decline.     Each  of  the 

ailiftants 
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afliftants  trod  upon  his  head,  to  fhew  him,  that,  book 
being  raifed  from  the  dud  by  his  equals,  it  was  in  X111 
their  power  to  fink  him  into  it  again,  if  ever  he 
fhould  be  forgetful  of  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 
Such  was  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.  Here 
we  behold  favages  who  had  jufter  notions  of  fo- 
vereignty,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  their 
privileges,  than  molt  civilized  nations  are.  After 
this  political  lefTon,  all  the  bows  and  arrows  were 
thrown  at  his  feet ;  and  the  nation  was  obedient  to 
his  laws,  or  rather  to  his  example. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  when  the 
Spaniard  Alphonfo  de  Ojeda  firft  landed  there  in 
1499,  with  Amcricus  Vefpucius  and  John  de  la 
Cofa.  He  went  over  a  part  of  it;  but  this  expe- 
dition afforded  him  only  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of 
fo  vajft  a  country.  Many  others  v/ere  undertaken 
at  a  greater  exper.ee,  but  they  proved  flill  more 
unfuccefsful.  They  were,  however,  flill  continu- 
ed, from  a  motive  which  ever  did  and  ever  will 
deceive  mankind. 

A  report  had  prevailed,  though  it's  origin 
could  not  be  difcovered,  that,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Guiana,  there  was  a  country  known  by 
the  name  of  El  Dorado,  which  contained  immenfe 
riches  in  gold  and  precious  ftones;  more  mines 
and  treafures  than  ever  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had 
found.  This  fable  not  only  inflamed  the  ardent 
imagination  of  the  Spaniards,  but  fired  every  na- 
tion in  Europe. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  particular,  one  of 
the  mofl  extraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared  in 
a  country  abounding  in  fingular  characters,  was 
feized  with  this  enthufiafm.  He  was  pailionately 
fond  of  every  thing  that  was  magnificent  -,  he  en- 
joyed a  reputation  fuperior  to  that  of  the  greateft 
men  ;  he  had  more  knowledge  than  thole  whole 
immediate  purfuit  was  learning;  he  pofldled  a 

freedom 
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B  o  o  K freedom  of  thinking  uncommon  in  thofe  days; 
vJ*m-  and  had  a  kind  of  romantic  turn  in  his  fentiments 
and  behaviour.  This  determined  him,  in  1595, 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Guiana  ;  but  he  returnr 
ed  without  difcovering  any  thing  relative  to  the 
object  of  his  voyage.  On  his  return,  however, 
hepublifhed  an  account,  full  of  the  mod  brilliant 
impodures  that  ever  amufed  the  credulity  of 
mankind. 

So  fplendid  a  tedimony,  determined  fome 
Frenchmen,  in  1604,  to  fail  towards  thofe  coun- 
tries under  the  direction  of  la  Ravardiere.  Other 
adventurers  of  their  nation  foon  followed  their 
example.  They  all  fubmitted  to  incredible  fa- 
tigues. At  length  fome  of  them,  rather  difcourag- 
ed  by  the  infinite  labours  they  underwent,  than 
undeceived  in  their  expectations,  fettled  on  the 
ifland  of  Cayenne. 
The  Some  merchants  of  Rouen,  thinking  that  this 

fettle  in  ™ing  fettlement  might  prove  advantageous,  united 
Guiana,  their  flock  in  1643.  They  intruded  their  affairs 
anila?~  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  a  ferocious  difpofition, 
during  T*  riamed  Poncet  de  Bretigny,  who,  having  declar- 
century.  ed  war  both  againd  the  colonids  and  the  favages, 
was  foon  maffacred. 

This  catadrophe  having  checked  the  ardour 
of  the  affociates,  a  new  company  was  edablifhed 
in  165 1,  which  feemed  to  promife  to  be  much 
more  confiderable  than  the  former.  They  fet 
out  with  fo  large  a  capital  as  to  enable  them  to 
collect,  in  Paris  nk}^  feven  or  eight  hundred  co- 
lonids. Thefe  embarked  on  the  Seine,  in  order  to 
fail  down  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Unfortunately, 
the  virtuous  Abbe  de  Marivault,  who  was  the 
principal  promoter  of  this  undertaking,  and  was 
to  have  had  the  management  of  it  as  director- 
general,  was  drowned  as  he  was  ftepping  into  his 
boat.    'Roiville,  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,  who 

was 
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was  going  over  to  Cayenne  as  general,  was  afTafli-  BOOK 
nated  in  the  paflage.  Twelve  of  the  principal  ^^^ 
adventurers,  who  were  the  perpetrators  of  this 
acl,  and  had  undertaken  to  put  the  colony  into  a 
flourifhing  condition,  behaved  there  in  as  atro- 
cious a  manner  as  might  be  expected  from  To 
horrid  a  beginning.  They  hanged  one  of  their 
own  number ;  two  died  •,  three  were  banifhed  to  a 
defert  ifland^  the  reft:  abandoned  themfelves  to 
every  kind  of  excefs.  The  commandant  of  the 
citadel  deferted  to  the  Dutch,  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon.  The  remainder,  that  had  efcaped  hunger, 
poverty,  and  the  fury  of  the  favages,  which  had 
b^en  roufed  by  numberlefs  provocations,  thought 
themfelves  happy  in  being  able  to  get  over  to  the 
Leeward  Iflands  in  a  boat  and  two  canoes.  They 
abandoned  the  fort,  ammunition,  arms,  and  mer- 
chandife,  with  five  or  fix  hundred  dead  bodies  of 
their  wretched  companions,  fifteen  months  after 
they  had  landed  on  the  ifland. 

Anew  company  was  formed  in  1663,  under 
the  direction  of  La  Barre,  matter  of  requefts.  Their 
capital  was  no  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand 
fivres  *.  The  ailiftance,  they  obtained  from  the 
miniftry,  enabled  them  to  expel  the  Dutch,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Spranger,  had  taken  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  lands  granted  to  them,  after  they  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  firff.  pofleilbrs.  A  year 
after,  this  inconfiderable  body  made  a  parr  of  the 
great  company,  to  which  were  united  all  thofe 
that  the  nation  had  formed  for  Africa  and  the 
New  World.  In  1667,  Cayenne  was  infulted, 
pillaged,  and  abandoned  by  the  Englifh  ;  the  co- 
lon iff  s,  who  had  fled  from  it,  took  po Hellion  of  it 
again  ;  and  it  was  again  taken  from  them  in  1672 
by  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  who  could 
not  keep  it  longer  than  to  the  year  1676.  At  this 
*  8,3531.  6s.  8d. 
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BOO  K  period  they  were  driven  out  by  the  MarfhalD'Etrees; 
y^'  J  but  the  colony  hath  not  been  attacked  fince. 

This  fettlement,  fo  often  overturned,  had  but 
juft  begun  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  and  to  enjoy  fome 
tranquillity,  when  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
it's  fuccefs.  Some  pirates,  laden  with  fpoils  they 
had  gathered  in  the  South  Seas,  came  and  fixed 
there  ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  confequence,  re- 
folved  to  employ  their  treafures  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands.  It  was  probable  that  their  plan 
would  be  profecuted  with  vigour,  becaufe  their 
means  were  great ;  when  Ducaile  propofed  to  them 
in  1688  the  plundering  of  Surinam.  This  excited 
their  natural  turn  for  plunder-  the  new  colonifls 
became  pirates  again,  andalmoft  all  the  inhabitants 
followed  their  example. 

The  expedition  proved  unfortunate.  Some  of 
the  befiegers  fell  in  the  attack  ;  the  reft  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  fent  to  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  where 
they  fettled.  The  colony  has  never  recovered  this 
iofs.  Far  from  extending  into  Guiana,  it  has  never 
been  in  a  profperous  ftate  at  Cayenne. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  parted  from  the 
continent  by  one  river,  which  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  may  be  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues 
in  circumference.  By  a  particular  formation,  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  iflands,  the  land  is  high 
near  the  water  fide,  and  low  in  the  middle. 
Hence  it  is  interfered  with  fo  many  morailes, 
that  all  communication  is  almoft  impracticable. 
The  only  town  in  the  colony  is  built  in  a  plain  of 
two  miles  in  extent,  where  navigable  canals  might 
have  been  made  with  eafe,  though  care  hath  not 
even  been  taken  to  drain  the  waters  from  it. 
This  village  confifts  of  a  number  of  barracks, 
heaped  upon  one  another  without  order  or  con- 
venience, where  fevers  arc  rather  frequent  in 
fummer,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  falubrity 
1  of 
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of  the  fpot.  It  is  defended  by  a  covered  way,  aBooK. 
large  ditch,  a  mud  rampart,  and  five  baftions.  ^I11> 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  rather  a  confiderable 
eminence,  of  which  a  redoubt  has  been  made, 
that  is  called  the  fort,  where  forty  men  might  be 
able  to  capitulate  after  the  place  had  been  taken. 
The  entrance  into  the  harbour  hath  not  much 
more  than  thirteen  feet  water.  The  fhips  might 
touch  the  ground  at  fourteen  feet,  but  fortunate- 
ly the  mud  is  foft,  and  the  keel  may  be  driven 
into  it  without  danger. 

The  firfl  productions  of  Cayenne  were,  the 
arnotto,  cotton,  and  fugar.  It  was  the  firfl  of  all 
the  French  colonies  that  cultivated  coffee;  which 
was  brought  thither,  as  it  hath  always  been,  and 
perhaps  is  flill  believed,  in  1721  by  fome  deferters, 
who  purchafed  their  pardon  by  conveying  it  from 
Surinam,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  An  ac- 
curate hiftorian,  hath  lately  affirmed,  probably 
from  authentic  information,  that  this  plant  was  a 
prefentofM.de  la  Motte  Aigron,  who,  in  1722, 
had  the  dexterity  to  bring  away  from  this  Dutch 
fettlement,  fome  frefh  coffee  berries,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  Uriel  prohibition  there  is  againfl  exporting 
any  of  them  in  the  pods.  Ten  or  twelve  years  af- 
ter, cocoa  was  planted. 

In  1752,  260,541  pounds  weight  of  arnotto, 
$0*263  pounds  of  fugar,  17,919  pounds  of  cotton, 
26,881  pounds  of  coffee,  91,916  pounds  of  cocoa, 
and  618  trees  of  timber,  were  exported  from  the 
colony.  All  thefe  articles  were  the  refult  of  the 
labour  of  ninety  French  families,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Indians,  and  fifteen  hundred  blacks ; 
which  made  up  the  whole  of  the  colony. 

Such,  and  weaker  (till,  was  the  ftate  of  Cayenne,  The  court 
when,  in  1763,  the  court  of  Verfai lies  endeavour-  f/j^Jn- 
td  to  render  it  extremely  flourifhing,  by  a  fyftem  tend  to 
which  occafioned  a  general  aflonilhment.     The^n.der 

**  T-.  1    Guiana 

French  flouri(k. 
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BOO  K  French  had  then  juft  emerged  from  the  horrors  of 
^*i^_  an  unfuccefsful  war.  The  fituation  of  affairs  had 
ing.  In-  determined  the  miniftry  to  purchafe  peace  with 
quirywhe- the  ceffion  of  feveral  important  colonies.  It  ap- 
therthis     pearecj  equally  neceiTary  to  make  the  nation  for- 

plan  wa?  a  r  -i          j  j 

judicious  get  her  diitrelles,  and  the  errors  that  had  been 
one,  and  t|ie  caufe  of  them.  The  profpecl  of  better  fortune 
^3pfeur.ic  might  am ufe  the  people,  and  filence  their  eta- 
dently  mours;  while  their  attention  was  removed  from 
executed.  pofTefiions  the  nation  had  loft,  and  turned  towards 
Guiana,  which,  it  was  pretended,  would  compen- 
fate  all  their  misfortunes. 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  who 
appeared  to  be  the  beft  informed  of  the  fituation 
of  things.  A  fettlement  formed  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  at  a  period  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  impetuoufly  urged  to  great  undertakings; 
a  fettlement,  the  labours  of  which  had  not  been 
ruined  by  civil  difcords,  nor  by  foreign  wars;  a 
fettlement,  which  had  been  ruled  by  prudent  di- 
rectors, with  attention  and  difintereftednefs ;  a 
fettlement,  which  had  always  experienced  the  fa* 
vours  of  government  and  the  afhftance  of  trade  ; 
a  fettlement,  where  there  was  a  confbant  and  cer- 
tain mart  for  the  productions  ;  yet,  with  all  thefe 
advantages,  this  fettlement  was  of  noconfequence. 
No  plantation  had  ever  been  feen  to  flonrifh  ;  no 
fortune  had  ever  been  raifed  in  it.  Mifery  and 
obfeurity  had  obftinately  attended  at  thole  pe- 
riods, when  the  other  French  poffeilions  in  Ame- 
rica aflonifhed  the  Old  and  the  New  World  by 
their  fplendour  and  by  their  riches,  it's  fate, 
far  from  being  amended  by  time  and  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  was  become  daily  more 
unfortunate.  How  therefore  could  it  pofllbly 
fulfil  the  important  deftiny  that  was  prepared  for 
it  ?  Thefe  confiderations  did  not  reftrain  the  xpi- 
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niftry.     Let  us  hear  what  hath  been  faid  in  jullifi-B  o  o  K 
cation  of  their  views.  .   XIIJ- 

America,  when  it  was  firfl:  invaded  by  Europe, 
exhibited  to  it  two  regions  entirely  different  from 
each  other,  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  North.  The  fiift  prelented  to  the 
third  of  gold,  innumerable  objects  of  gratifica- 
tion ;  various  allurements  to  cupidity,  to  idie- 
nefs,  repofe;  to  voluptuoufnefs  it's  incitement; 
to  luxury  it's  reiburces.  That  nation,  which  firfl 
took  pofleilion  of  it,  muft  have  dazzled  by  it's 
fplendour,  and  feduced  men  by  the  image  of  it's 
happinefs.  An  opulence  as  finking  as  it  was 
rapid,  could  not  fail  of  giving  it  in  the  Old  World 
an  influence  fb  much  the  more  extenfive,  as  the 
nature  of  true  riches  was  unknown  there,  and  as 
it's  rivals  found  themfelves  fuddenly  plunged  into 
a  Hate  of  relative  indigence,  as  infupportable  as 
that  which  is  real.  It's  new  domain  was  the  coun- 
try calculated  for  defpotifm.  The  heat  prevailing 
there  exhaufted  the  ftrength  of  the  body  ;  and 
indolence,  the  neceffary  confequence  of  a  ferti- 
lity which  fupplies  all  wants  without  labour,  de- 
prived the  foul  of  all  it's  energy.  This  country 
lubmitted  to  it's  deftiny.  The  people  who  inha- 
bited it  were  flaves  who  v/aited  for  a  matter  ;  he 
came,  and  ordered  them  to  obey,  and  his  com- 
mands were  refpecled.  The  fpirit  of  abfolute 
monarchy  was  a  production  of  the  ibil,  which 
he  found  already  formed  there;  but  he  alfo  found 
an  impending  enemy  to  which  nothing  can  refill, 
and  which,  in  it's  turn,  mull  neceflarily  fubdue 
him  ;  this  was  the  climate.  In  the  firfl  intoxica- 
tion of  conqued,  the  ufurper  formed  the  mofl 
extenfive  projects,  and  conceived  hopes  apparent- 
ly the  bell  founded.  He  coniidered  the  fign  of 
wealth  as  the  plaftic  and  preferving  principle  of 
political  ftrength  ;  and  how  is  it  potable  that  he 

fhould 
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BOO  K  mould  not  have  been  deceived  in  this  particular? 
If  we  have  got  rid  of  this  prejudice,  it  is  perhaps 
totbedifafters  of  that  power  that  we  owe  this  great 
leflon.  They  imagined,  that  with  gold  they  could 
keep  the  nations  in  their  pay,  as  they  kept  the 
Negroes  in  their  chains  •,  and  never  confidered  that 
this  gold,  which  procured  them  jealous  allies, 
would  turn  them  into  fo  many  powerful  adverfa- 
ries  -,  who,  uniting  their  arms  with  the  riches  they 
received,  would  make  ufe  of  this  double  power  to 
efFecl:  their  ruin. 

The  temperate  zone  of  North  America  could 
only  attract  free  and  laborious  people.  It  furnifhes 
no  productions  but  what  are  common  and  necefTa- 
ry  -  and  which,  for  that  very  reafon,  are  a  conftant 
fource  of  wealth  and  ftrength.  It  favours  popula- 
tion, by  (upplying  materials  for  that  quiet  and 
peaceful  fpectes  of  hufbandry  which  fixes  and  mul- 
tiplies families  -,  and,  as  it  does  not  excite  inor- 
dinate defires,  is  a  fecurity  againft  invafion.  It 
reaches  through  an  immenfe  continent,  and  pre 
fents  a  large  extent  of  country,  on  every  fide,  open 
to  navigation.  It's  coafts  are  warned  by  a  fea  which 
is  generally  navigable,  and  abounds  with  harbours. 
The  colonifts  are  not  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  mother-country ;  they  live  in  a  climate  more 
analogous  to  their  own  j  and  in  a  fituation  that  is 
fit  for  hunting,  fifhing,  hufbandry,  and  for  all  the 
manly  exercifes  and  labours  which  improve  the 
ftrength  of  the  body,  and  are  preservatives  againft 
the  vices  that  taint  the  mind.  Thus,  in  America, 
as  in  Europe,  the  North  will  have  the  fuperiority 
over  the  South.  The  one  will  be  covered  with  in- 
habitants and  plantations :  while  the  other  will 
lavifh  it's  voluptuous  liquors,  and  it's  golden 
mines.  The  one  will  be  able  to  civilize  the  fa- 
vage  nations  by  it's  intercourfe  with  a  free  peo- 
ple ;    the  other   will  only  produce  a  monflrous 

mixture 
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mixture  of  a  race  of  flaves  with  a  nation  of  ty- B  O  O  K 
rants,    which  can  never   acquire   any   degree  of^^ 
ftrength. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  fouthern  co- 
lonies to  have  their  reiburces  for  population  and 
ftrength  in  the  North,  where  they  might  exchange 
the  commodities  of  luxury  for  thofe  of  neceflity, 
and  keep  open  a  communication  that  might  afford 
them  fuccours  if  they  were  attacked  ;  a  retreat 
in  cafe  they  were  defeated,  and  a  fupply  of  land- 
forces  to  balance  the  weaknefs  of  their  naval  re- 
fources. 

Bicfore  the  Iaft  war,  the  French  fouthern  colo- 
nies enjoyed  this  advantage.  Canada,  by  it's  fili- 
ation, the  warlike  genius  of  it's  inhabitants,  their 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations  in  friendfhip  with 
the  French,  and  fond  of  the  franknefs  and  freedom 
of  their  manners,  might  balance,  or  at  lead  give 
umbrage  to  New  England.  The  lofs  of  that  great 
continent  determined  the  French  miniflry  to  feek 
for  fupport  from  another.  Guiana  was  thought  a 
very  proper  fituation  for  this  purpofe,  if  a  free  and 
national  population  could  be  eftablifhed  there, 
which  might  be  able  to  refift  foreign  attacks,  and, 
in  courfe  of  time,  to  furnifh  a  fpeedy  alii  (lance  to 
the  other  colonies,  when  circumftances  might  re* 
quire  it. 

Such  was  evidently  the  fyflem  of  the  minifter. 
It  never  occurred  to  him,  that  a  part  of  the  world, 
thus  inhabited,  could  never  enrich  the  mother- 
country  by  the  produce  of  fuch  commodities  as 
are  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  colonies,  He  was  too 
intelligent  not  to  know,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  felling,  without  complying  with  the  general  run 
of  the  market  ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  but 
by  producing  faleable  commodities  at  the  fame 
rate  as  other  nations  can  afford  them  ;  and  that  la- 
bours, executed  by  free  men,  muft  of  neceflity  bear 

Vol.  IV.  Z  a  much 
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v  B  o  o  K  a  much  higher  price  than   thole  that  are  exacted 
XIIL     from  flaves. 

The  meafures  were  di reded  by  an  active  mi- 
nifter.  As  a  wife  politician,  who  does  not  facri- 
fice  fafety  to  wealth,  he  only  propofed  to  raife  a 
bulwark  to  protect  the  French  poiTeilions.  As 
a  philofopher,  who  feels  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
who  knows  and  refpecls  the  rights  of  humanity, 
he  wi tiled  to  people  thefe  fertile  but  defert  re- 
gions with  free  men.  But  genius,  efpecialjy 
when  too  impatient  of  fuccefs,  cannot  forefee 
every  circumilance.  The  miflake  proceeded 
from  fuppofmg,  that  Europeans  would  be  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  preparing  lands  for  culti- 
vation under  the  torrid  zone ;  and  that  men,  who 
quitted  their  own  country  only  in  hopes  of  living 
with  greater  fatisfaction  in  another,  would  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  the  precarious  fubfiflence  of 
a  favage  life,  in  a  worfe  climate  than  that  which 
they  had  left. 

This  bad  fyftem,  which  the  government  was 
drawn  into  by  a  fet  of  enterprifing  men,  who 
were  either  milled  by  their  prefumption,  or  who 
facrificed  the  public  good  to  their  own  private 
views,  was  as  extravagantly  executed,  as  it  had 
been  inconfiderately  adopted.  Every  thing  was 
blended  together,  without  any  principle  of  legiila- 
tion,  and  without  confidering  in  what  manner  Na- 
ture had  adapted  the  feveral  lands  to  the  men  who 
were  to  inhabit  them.  The  inhabitants  were  di- 
vided into  two  clafles,  the  proprietors  and  the  mer- 
cenaries. It  was  not  confidered  that  this  divifion, 
at  prefent  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  and  in  molt  civi- 
lized nations,  was  the  confequence  of  wars,  of  re- 
volutions, and  of  the  numberlefs  chances  which 
time  produces ;  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  pro-  I 
grefs  of  civilization,  not  the  bafis  and  foundation  [ 
of  fociety,  which  in  it's  origin  requires  that  all  itrs 

members 
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members  fhould  have  fome  property.  Colonies, B  ook 
which  are  new  populations  and  new  focieties,  ^J^jil 
ought  to  adhere  to  this  fundamental  rule.  It  was 
broken  through  at  the  very  firfl  eftablifhment  of 
the  colony,  by  allotting  lands  in  Guiana  to  thofe 
only  who  were  able  to  advance  a  certain  fund  for 
the  cultivation  of  them.  Others,  whofe  defires 
were  tempted  with  uncertain  hopes,  were  excluded 
from  this  divifion  of  lands.  This  was  an  error 
equally  contrary  to  found  policy  and  humanity. 
Had  a  portion  of  land  been  given  to  every  new  in- 
habitant that  was  fentover  to  this  barren  and  defert 
country,  each  perfon  would  have  cultivated  his 
own  fpot,  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength  or  abilities ; 
one,  by  the  means  his  money  would  have  afforded 
him;  another,  by  his  own  labour.  It  was  necef- 
fary  that  thofe,  who  were  polTeffed  of  a  capital, 
fhould  neither  be  difcouraged,  becaufe  they  were 
men  of  great  importance  to  a  rifing  colony;  nor 
that  they  fhould  have  an  exclulive  preference 
given  them,  left  it  fhould  prevent  them  from 
having  afliftants  who  might  be  willing  to  be  de- 
pendent on  them.  It  was  alfo  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary,  that  every  member  of  the  new  colony 
fhould  be  offered  fome  property,  with  which  he 
might  employ  his  labour,  hisinduflry,  his  money, 
in  a  word,  his  greater  or  lefs  powers  to  his  advan- 
tage. It  ought  to  have  been  forefeen,  that  Euro- 
peans, in  whatever  fituation  they  were,  would  not 
quit  their  own  country,  but  with  the  hopes  of 
improving  their  fortune;  and  that  deceiving  their 
hopes  and  confidence  in  this  refped,  would  be 
an  effectual  way  to  ruin  the  colony  intended  to  be 
eftablifhed. 

Men,  who  are  tranfplanted  into  uncultivated 

regions,  are  furrounded  with  wants  of  every  kind; 

the    befl-di reded,   and   moft  continued   labours, 

cannot  prevent  thofe,  who  go  into  thofe  deferts  to 

Z  2  clear 
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BOOK  clear  the  lands,  from  being  deprived  of  every  re- 
^HJ^  fource,  'till  the  period,  more  or  lefs  diftanf,  of 
the  harvefl  arrives.  Accordingly,  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  by  whom  fo  finking  a  truth  could  not 
be  unnoticed,  engaged  to  lupport,  indifcriminate- 
ly,  all  the  Germans,  and  all  the  French,  who  were 
intended  to  eftablifh  the  population  of  Guiana. 
But  this,  though  an  act  of  juftice,  was  not  an  act 
of  prudence.  It  ought  to  have  been  forefeen,  that 
the  pro vi lions  would  be  ill-chofen  by  the  agents 
of  government.  It  ought  to  have  been  forefeen, 
that  if  they  had  even  been  chofen  with  zeal,  pru- 
dence, and  difintereftednefs,  mod  of  them  muft 
unavoidably  have  been  fpoiled,  either  in  the  paf- 
fage,  or  on  their  arrival.  It  ought  to  have  been 
forefeen,  that  fait  meats,  either  well  or  ill  preferv- 
ed,  would  never  be  a  proper  food  for  unfortunate 
refugees,  who  had  forfaken  a  wholefome  and  tem- 
perate climate,  to  live  among  the  burning  fands 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  breathe  the  damp  and 
rainy  air  of  the  tropics. 

A  judicious  plan  of  policy  ought  to  have  at- 
tended to  the  multiplication  of  cattle,  before  it  had 
thought  of  fettling  men  there.  This  precaution 
would  not  only  have  infured  a  wholefome  fubfift- 
ence  to  the  firft  colonics,  it  would  likewife  have 
fupplied  them  with  convenient  inftruments  for  the 
undertakings  which  are  required  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  colony.  With  this  afliftance,  they  would 
have  thought  nothing  of  labours,  which  the  mi- 
niftry  would  have  undertaken  to  pay  liberally, 
and  would  have  prepared  habitations  and  provi- 
fions  for  thofe  who  were  to  come  after  them. 
By  purfuing  fuch  meafures,  which  could  not  re- 
quire any  depth  of  thought,  the  fettlement  which 
it  was  intended  to  form,  would  have  acquired,  in 
a  fhort  time,  the  confidence  of  which  it  was  fuf- 
ceptible. 

These 
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These  very  plain  and  natural  reflections  wereB  O  o  K 
never  fuggefted.  Twelve  thoufand  men,  after  a^^; 
tedious  voyage,  were  landed  upon  dreary  and  in- 
hofpitable  fhores.  It  is  well  known,  that,  almolt 
throughout  the  torrid  zone,  the  year  is  divided 
into  two  feafons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  In  Guia- 
na, fuch  heavy  rains  fall,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  May,  that  the  lands 
are  either  overflowed,  or  at  leaft  unfit  for  tillage. 
Had  the  new  colonics  arrived  there  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dry  feafon,  and  been  placed  on 
the  lands  deftined  for  them,  they  would  have  had 
time  to  put  their  habitations  in  order,  to  cut 
down  or  burn  the  woods,  and  to  plough  and  fow 
their  fields. 

For  want  of  thefe  precautions,  they  knew  not 
where  to  beftow  fuch  multitudes  of  people  as  were 
conftantly  pouring  in  juft  at  the  rainy  feafon.  The 
ifland  of  Cayenne  might  have  been  a  proper  place 
for  the  reception  and  refrefhment  of  the  new- 
comers, 'till  they  could  have  been  difpofed  of; 
there  they  might  have  found  lodging  and  a  Hi  fi- 
ance. But  the  falfe  opinion  which  prevailed,  that 
the  new  colony  muft  not  be  intermixed  with  the 
old,  deprived  them  of  this  relburce.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  prejudice,  twelve  thoufand  unfor- 
tunate men  were  landed  on  the  iflands  du  Salute 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Kourou,  and  were  placed 
under  tents,  or  under  miferable  fheds.  In  this 
fituation,  totally  inactive,  weary  of  exiflence,  and 
in  want  of  all  neceiTaries,  expofed  to  contagious 
diftempers,  which  are  always  occafioned  by 
tainted  provifions,  and  to  all  the  irregularities 
which  idlenels  neceiTarily  produces  among  men 
of  the  lowed  clafs,  removed  far  from  their  native 
country,  and  placed  under  a  foreign  fky  ;  they 
ended  their  wretched  life  in  all  the  horrors  of  de- 
fpair.     Their  fate  will  ever  gal  :   for  ven- 
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BOO  Kgeance  on  thofe  who  either  invented,  or  promoted 
XIlr-  ib  deftructive  a  fcheme,  to  which  Co  many  victims 
were  facrifked;  as  if  the  devaluations  of  war, 
which  they  were  intended  to  repair,  had  not 
fwept  away  a  fufficient  number  in  the  courfe  of 
eight  years. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
this  difafter,  and  that  25,000,000  of  livres*,  em- 
ployed in  the  fuccefs  of  this  abfurd  fyftem,  might 
be  entirely  loft,  the  man  who  was  commiflioned 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  various  calamities,  thought 
proper  to  bring  back  into  Europe  two  thoufand 
men,  whofe  robuft  conftitution  had  refitted  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  had  enabled  them 
to  fupport  greater  miferies  than  are  to  be  de- 
fer i  bed. 

The  ftatehath  fortunately  had  fufficient  ftrength 
to  bear  thefe  heavy  lofles.  But  how  dreadful 
is  it  for  our  country,  for  the  fubjects,  for  every 
man  who  is  interefted  in  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  fee  them  thus  lavifhed  upon  ruinous 
enterprifes,  by  an  abfurd  jealoufy  of  authority, 
which  enjoins  the  mod  rigorous  fecrecy  upon  all 
public  uanfactions.  Is  it  not  then  the  intereft  of 
the  whole  nation,  that  her  rulers  fhould  be  well 
informed  ?  And  how  can  they  be  fo,  but  from 
collecting  general  information?  Why  fhould 
projects,  of  which  the  people  are  to  be  both  the 
object  and  the  instrument,  be  concealed  from 
them  ?  Can  the  will  be  commanded  without  the 
judgment,  or  can  we  infpire  courage  without  con- 
fidence ?  The  only  true  information  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  public  writings,  where  truth  appears 
undifguifed,  and  falfehood  fears  to  be  detected. 
Secret  memoirs,  private  fchemes,  are  commonly 
the  work  of  artful  and  interefled  men,  who  in- 
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finuate  themfelves  into  the  cabinets  of  perfons  in  b  O  O  K 
adminiftration,  by  dark,  oblique,  and  indirect  X1IL 
ways.  When  a  prince  or  a  minifter  has  acted  ac-  *  ~* 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  en- 
lightened men,  if  he  be  unfortunate,  he  cannot 
on  any  account  be  blamed.  But,  when  enter- 
prifes  are  undertaken  without  the  advice,  or 
againfl  the  fenfe  of  the  people ;  when  events  are 
brought  on  unknown  to  thole  whofe  lives  and 
fortunes  areexpofed  by  them;  what  can  this  be  but 
a  fecret  league,  a  combination  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals againfl:  fociety  in  general  ?  Can  it  be  pofli- 
ble,  that  authority  fhould  think  itfelf  degraded  by 
an  intercourfe  with  the  citizens  ?  Or  will  men  in 
power  for  ever  treat  the  red:  of  mankind  with  fo 
great  a  degree  of  contempt,  as  not  even  to  defire 
that  the  injuries  they  have  done  them  fhould  be 
forgiven  ? 

What  has  been  the  confcquence  of  that  ca- 
taftrophe,  in  which  fo  many  fubjedts,  fo  many 
foreigners,  have  been  facrificed  to  the  illufions 
of  the  French  miniftry  with  refpect  to  Guiana  ? 
This  unhappy  climate  has  been  inveighed  againfl: 
with  all  the  rancour  with  which  refentment  and 
misfortune  can  aggravate  it's  real  evils.  Fortu- 
nately, the  obfervations  of  a  few  enlightened  men 
enable  us  to  clear  up  this  confufion. 

This   vaft  country,  which  was  decorated  with  Idea  that 
the  magnificent  title  of  Equinoctial  France,  is  not  £™med  of 
the  fole  property  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  as  they  the  coafts 
formerly  pretended.     The  Dutch,  by  fettling  to  *".<*  °{ th<5 
the  North,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  South,  have  Guiana, 
confined   the  French  between  the  rivers  of  Ma- 
rony  and  Vincent  Pincon,  or  Oyapock,  which  in- 
terval (till  forms  a  fpace  of  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues. 

The  feas  which  water  this  long  extent  of  coaft, 
are  fafe,  open,  and  free  from  any  obftacle  which 

might 
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BOOK  might  impede  navigation.  There  are  only  the 
XUI.  iflands  du  Salut,  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 
the  continent,  to  be  feen  in  them.  As  they  are 
divided  only  by  a  channel  of  fonrfcore  toifes, 
they  might  be  eafily  united,  and  after  their 
junction  they  would  "form  a  fufficient  fhelter  for 
the  largeft  fnips.  Nature  hath  difpofed  things  in 
iiieh  a  manner,  that  the  poft  might  be  rendered 
impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence,  with  the  ma^ 
terials  which  are  to  be  found  upon  the  fpot.  From 
this  harbour,  which  abounds  in  turtles  part  of 
the  year,  and  which  is  fituated  to  windward  of 
the  Archipelago  of  America,  a  fquadron  might, 
in  time  of  war,  fail  in  the  fpatie  of  feven  or  eight, 
days,  to  the  afliitance  of  the  national  pofleffi- 
ons,  or  to  attack  thofe  belonging  to  the  enemies 
of  France. 

There  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  in  theft  lati- 
tudes. The  winds  are  generally  favourable  for  ap- 
proaching the  coafts,  as  much  or  as  little  as  one 
may  chufe.  If  the  contrary  mould  happen,  which 
is  extremely  uncommon  5  or  if  there  fhould  be  a 
calm,  the  fhips  have  the  refource  of  anchoring 
every  where  upon  an  excellent  bottom. 

These  advantages  are  unfortunately  accompa^ 
nied  with  a  few  inconveniences.  The  navigators 
are  obftru&ed,  on  their  coming  in,  by  rapid  cur- 
rents. If,  in  order  to  avoid  them,  they  mould 
go  too  near  the  land,  they  would  find  almoft 
every  where  a  deficiency  of  water.  There  is  not 
any  to  be  found,  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers, 
which  can  receive  none  but  very  fmall  fhips. 
The  river  of  Aprouague  is  the  only  one  which  is 
twelve  feet  deep.  In  this  river  the  vellels  may 
be  run  aground  upon  a  (oft  bottom,  and  may  un- 
dergo all  the  neceifary  repairs,  without  creating 
any  anxiety.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  make 
great  difpatcb,  becaule  the  bed  conftruCted,  and 
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bed  fitted  out  veflels,  are  deftroyed   in  a   fmall  book 
fpace  of  time,  by  the  worms,  by  the  muddy  wa- 
ters, by  the  rains,  and  by  the  heats. 

In  this  region,  though  near  the  equator,  the 
climate  is  very  fupportable.  This  temperature 
may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  length  of  the 
nights,  and  to  the  abundance  of  (o^  and  dews. 
Guiana  never  experiences  thofe  fuflbcating  heats 
which  are  Co  common  in  many  other  countries  of 
America. 

Unfortunatfly,  this  colony  is  dcflroyed  by 
deluges  of  water,  during  the  fird  fix  months  of 
the  year,  and  fometimes  longer.  Thefe  fuper- 
abundant  rains  level  the  elevated  fituations,  drown 
the  plains,  deftroy  the  plants,  and  frequently 
iufpend  the  mod  urgent  i  a  hours.  Vegetation  is 
at  that  time  Co  powerful,  that  it  is  impollible  to 
reftrain  it  within  proper  limits,  whatever  num- 
bers of  people  may  be  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
To  this  calamity  fucceeds  another,  and  that  is  a 
long  drought,  which  opens,  and  parches  up  the 
ground. 

Various  have,  for  a  longtime,  been  the  opi- 
nions concerning  the  foil  of  Guiana.  It  is  known 
at  prefent,  that  it  is  moftly  a  ftony  turf,  covered 
over  with  fand,  and  with  the  remains  of  fome  ve- 
getables. Thefe  grounds  are  worked  with  faci- 
lity, but  their  produce  is  very  trifling,  and  even 
does  not  laft  longer  than  five  or  fix  years.  The 
planter  is  then  obliged  to  till  new  grounds,  which 
undergo  the  fame  fate  as  the  former.  Thofe  til- 
lages even,  which  are  executed  in  fome  parts  of  a 
deeper  foil,  which  is  to  be  found  at  intervals,  do 
not  lad  long,  becaufe  the  repealed  rains,  which 
fall  in  torrents  in  thofe  regions,  toon  waih  away 
the  juice  that  might  render  them  fruitful. 

It  was  upon  thefe  meager  plains  that  the 
firft  French,  who  were  0) riven   10  Guiana  by  a 
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BOO  Kfa  ^eftiny,  formed  a  fettlemcnt.  The  genera- 
tions which  fucceeded  them  fearched  for  more 
fertile  territories  in  all  parts,  but  could  not  find 
any.  In  vain  did  the  treafury  make  feveral 
great  facrifices  to  improve  this  colony.  Thefe 
cxpences  were  unavailing,  becaufe  they  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things.  The  example  of 
the  Dutch,  who,  after  having  languifhed  in  the 
neighbourhood  Upon  the  high  grounds,  had  at 
lafl  fucceeded  upon  plantations  formed  in  mo- 
raflcs,  which  were  drained  off  with  immenfe  la- 
bour, did  not  make  any  imprefiion.  At  length 
M.  Mallouet,  being  intruded  with  the  admini- 
ftration  of  this  unfortunate  fettlement,  hath  him- 
felf  carried  into  execution  what  he  had  feen  prac- 
tiled  at  Surinam  ;  and  the  place  which  he  had 
refcued  from  the  ocean  was  immediately  covered 
with  provifions.  This  circumftance  hath  infpired 
the  colonics,  with  afpirit  of  emulation,  of  which 
they  were  not  thought  to  be  fufceptible,  and  they 
wait  only  for  the  favourable  afliftance  of  govern- 
ment, to  enrich  the  mother-country  with  their 
productions. 

The  plantations  will  be  hereafter  eftablifhed 
upon  thofe  territories  that  are  formed  by  levelling 
of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  fea.  It  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  dry  up  the  moraffes,  to  dig  canals,  and 
to  conftruct  dikes.  But  why  fhould  the  French 
be  apprehenfive  of  undertaking  what  they  have 
executed  with  fo  much  fuccefs  upon  their  own 
frontiers  ?  Why  fhould  the  court  of  Verfailles  re- 
fute to  encourage,  by  loans  and  by  gratifications, 
labours  of  tillage  that  are  really  ufeful  ?  It  is 
in  the  clearing  of  the  lands  that  confifts  the  true 
conquell  over  chaos,  for  the  advantage  of  all 
mankind  ;  and  not  in  the  obtaining  of  provinces, 
which  are  depopulated  and  laid  wafte,  in  order 
that  we  may   acquire    them ;    which   lavifh  the 
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blood  of  two  nations,  without  enriching  either  ;B  OOK 
and  which  mui\  be  maintained  at  a  great  expence,  t  XIII. 
and  covered  for  ages  with  troops,  before  we  can 
flatter  ourfelves  with  the  peaceable  poflefiion  of 
them. 

Every  thing  invites  the  French  miniftry  to 
purfue  the  plan  which  we  have  ventured  to  pro- 
pofe.  The  fubterraneous  fires,  which  are  fo  com- 
mon in  the  reft  of  America,  are  at  prefent  extin- 
guifhed  in  Guiana.  There  are  never  any  earth- 
quakes, neither  do  hurricanes  exercife  their  ra- 
vages upon  thofe  coafts.  The  accefs  to  this 
country  is  attended  with  fo  many  difficulties, 
that  we  may  foretel  it  will  not  be  conquered. 
The  French  iflands,  on  the  contrary,  which  have 
already  been  once  taken,  attract  the  attention, 
and  incite  the  cupidity  cf  a  nation,  highly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  having  reftored  them.  This  circum- 
ftance  makes  us  prefume,  that  they  will  always  be 
difpofed  to  repair,  by  force  of  arms,  the  defects 
of  their  negociations.  The  well-grounded  confi- 
dence they  repofe  in  their  navy,  may  perhaps 
foon  precipitate  them  into  a  new  war,  in  order 
that  they  may  regain  what  they  have  reftored, 
and  extend  their  usurpations  (till  further.  Should 
fortune  again  favour  their  enterpriles;  fhould  a 
people,  encouraged  by  victories,  of  which  the 
citizens  alone  reap  the  advantages,  be  for  ever 
triumphant  over  a  nation  which  fights  for  their 
Kings  only,  Guiana  would  at  lead  prove  a  great 
refource,  where  all  the  productions  which  are  be- 
come neceflary  by  habit,  might  be  cultivated; 
for  which  an  enormous  tribute  muft  be  paid  to 
foreigners,  if  the  colonies  of  the  nation  were  un- 
able to  furnifh  them. 

The  drying  up  of  the  coafts  of  Guiana  would 
require  long  and  difficult  labours.     Where  can  a 
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BOOK  fufficient  number  of  men  be  found  for  the  accom- 

XIH-     plii"hment  of  this  undertaking  ? 
wh^tmen      *T   was  thought    in    176?,  that   the  Europeans 
<:ou!dbe     would  be  fit  for  this  purpofe.     Twelve  thoufand 
employed  0f  t{iem  Were  the  vi&ims  of  this  opinion.     About 
tures  of     fixry  German,  or  Acadian  families,   alone  efcaped 
whicJiGui-  the    cataftrophe.      They   fettled  upon    the  Sina- 
ana.uifu/r  mary,  the  banks  of  which   are  never  overflowed 
by  the    fea,    and  where   there  are  fome  natural 
meadows,  and  a  great  quantity  of  turtles.     This 
fmall  colony    increafes,    and   lives   happily  along 
the  fide  of  that   river.     Their  refources  confifr  of 
fiming,  hunting,  breeding  of  catile,  and  the  cul- 
ture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  rice,  and  of  maize. 
Some   fpeculative  perfons  have  concluded    from 
this  inflance,    that  white  people   might  be  able 
to  cultivate   Guiana  ;    but  they   have  not  confi- 
dered,    that    colonics   have    been    founded   only 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  vendible  commodi- 
ties 5  and  that  thefe  commodities  require  labours, 
more    conflant    and   more    fatiguing   than   thofe 
which  are  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  Sina- 
piary. 

The  natives  of  the  country  might,  it  is  faid, 
execute  without  inconvenience  thofe  labours 
which  are  fatal  to  us.  Thefe  favages  •  were  fuffi- 
ciently  numerous  upon  the  coaft  when  it  was  dif- 
covered ;  but  their  number  hath  been  fo  much 
diminifhed  by  European  cruelties,  that  there  are 
at  prefent  no  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  of 
tbcrn  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  fome  ad- 
venturers, who  have  lately  penetrated  into  the  in- 
land countries,  have  difcovered  feveral  fmall  na- 
tions, each  more  barbarous  than  the  other. 
They  have  every  where  perceived  the  oppreflion 
of  the  women,  fu perditions  which  prevent  the 
i.ncreafe  of  population,  animofities  which  can  only 
jpe  eaftiflguifhed  by  the  entire  deitru&ion  of  fami- 
lies 
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lies,  and  of  colonies;  the  fhocking  neglect  of  old  BOOK 
and  of  fick  people;  the  habitual  life  of  the  mofl  ^  Xlll. 
various  and  the  moft  fubtile  poifons,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  evils*  the  hideous  fpectacle  of  which 
is  too  generally  difplayed  in  a  flate  of  nature. 
Travellers,  however,  are  received  with  refpect, 
and  aflifted  with  the  moil:  unbounded  generofity, 
and  the  moil  affecting  fimplicity.  They  enter 
into  the  hut  of  the  lavage,  fit  down  by  the  fide 
of  his  naked  wife  and  daughters,  partake  of  their 
repail,  and  repofe  upon  the  fame  bed.  The  next 
day  they  are  laden  with  provifions,  and  accom- 
panied to  fome  diftance  on  their  journey  by  the 
favages,  from  whom  they  part  with  demonftrati- 
onsof  friendfhip.  But  this  hofpi table  fcene  may 
become  bloody  in  an  inftant.  The  favage  is  jea- 
lous to  excefs,  and  on  the  lead  fign  of  familiarity 
which  fhould  alarm  him,  he  would  put  his  gueft 
to  death. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  would  be,  to  collect 
thefe  perpetually  wandering  people.  This  mea- 
fure  might  be  facilitated,  by  diftributing  in  a 
proper  manner  a  few  prefents,  fuited  to  their 
tafte.  The  moil  fcrupulous  attention  fhould  be 
exerted,  to  avoid  bringing  together,  in  the  fame 
place,  fuch  of  thefe  nations  as  have  an  infurmount- 
able  averfion  to  each  other. 

These  colonies  fhould  not  be  cafually  formed. 
It  would  be  proper  to  diftribute  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate,  with  eafe, 
into  the  inland  parts.  In  proportion  as  thefe  fet- 
tlements  fhall  acquire  ftrength,  they  will  facilitate 
theeflablifhment  of  new  habitations. 

No  confideration  hath  yet  been  powerful 
enough  to  fix  thefe  Indians.  The  beft  way  to 
fucceed,  would  be  to  diftribute  cows  among 
them,  which  they  would  not  be  able  to  feed,  with- 
out cutting  down  woods,  in  order  to  form  pa  flu  re 

grounds. 
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B  o  O  K  grounds.  The  vegetables  and  the  fruit  trees 
XIII«  with  which  their  habitation  would  be  enriched, 
might  prove  a  further  inducement  to  them  to 
give  up  their  wandering  life.  Jt  is  probable  that 
thefe  refources,  the  advantage  of  which  they 
have  never  known,  might  difguft  them,  in  time, 
of  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  are  at  prefent  the 
only  fupport  of  their  miferable  and  precarious  ex- 
iffcence. 

There  would  ftill  remain  a  much  more  fatal 
prejudice  to  fubdue.  It  is  an  idea  generally 
adopted  among  nations,  that  fedentary  occupa- 
tions are  fuitable  to  women  only.  This  fenfelefs 
pride  degrades  all  kinds  of  labours  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men.  An  intelligent  miilionary  might  em- 
ploy his  time  to  advantage,  in  combating  this 
infatuation.  He  would  ennoble  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  by  exercifing  them  himfelf  with  his 
children  ;  and  by  this  great  and  fortunate  ftra- 
tagem,  he  would  fucceed  in  difTufing  a  new 
{yilem  of  morality  among  the  young  men.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  alfo  poflible  to  overcome  the 
indolence  even  of  the  parents,  if  it  could  be  con- 
trived to  excite  their  defires.  It  is  not  improbable 
but  that  they  would  cultivate  provifions,  in  order 
to  barter  them  againfl  fome  other  mercantile  arti- 
cles, which  might  have  become  necelTary  to  them 
from  habit. 

This  falutary  end  would  be  far  from  being 
anfwered,  if  thefavages,  when  collected  together, 
were  fubjecled  to  a  poll-tax,  and  to  the  labours  of 
valfalage,  as  they  have  been  by  the  Portuguefe  and 
the  Spaniards,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Amazon,- 
of  the  Rio-Negro,  and  of  the  Oroonoko.  Thefe 
people  mud  have  been  furTered  to  enjoy,  for  ages," 
the  benefits  of  cultivation,  before  they  Ihould  be 
obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  it. 

i  But 
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But  even  after  this  happy  revolution,  Guiana  B  OOK 
would  flill  but  very  imperfectly  fulfil  the  exten- 
five  views  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  may  have. 
The  feeble  hands  of  the  Indians  will  only  bring 
forth  commodities  of  moderate  value.  In  order 
to  obtain  rich  productions,  it  will  be  necefTary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  ftrong  arms  of  the  Ne- 
groes. 

The  facility  which  thefe  flaves  will  have  of 
deferting  their  manufactures,  excites  apprehen- 
fions.  They  will  take  refuge,  they  will  gather 
together,  they  will  intrench  themfelves,  it  is  faid, 
in  vait  forefls,  where  the  plenty  of  game,  and  of 
fifh,  will  fupply  them  with  an  eafy  fubfiftence ; 
where  the  heat  of  the  climate  will  allow  them  to 
go  without  clothes  ;  and  where  they  will  never 
want  for  wood  fit  to  make  bows  and  arrows.  One 
hundred  of  them  had  taken  this  refolution  about 
thirty  years  ago.  The  troops  fent  to  reduce  them 
again  to  fubjeclion  were  repulfed.  This  check 
excited  the  apprehenfions  of  a  general  dcfertion, 
and  confirmation  prevailed  throughout  the  colony. 
They  were  uncertain  what  meafures  to  purfue ; 
when  a  miflionary  fet  out,  attended  by  a  fingle 
Negroe,  arrived  at  the  fpot  where  the  engage- 
ment had  taken  place,  railed  up  an  altar,  aifem- 
bled  all  the  deferters  by  ringing  a  bell,  faid  mafs 
to  them,  harangued  them,  and  brought  them  all 
back,  without  exception,  to  their  former  matters. 
But  the  Jefuits  who  had  merited,  and  obtained  the 
confidence  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  are  no 
longer  in  the  colony ;  and  their  fuccefiors  have 
not  ihewn  either  the  fame  activity,  or  an  equal 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Neverthelefs, 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  impoflible  to  prevent 
the  evafion  of  thefe  unhappy  viclims  of  our  cu- 
pidity, by  rendering  their  condition  fupportable. 
The  law  of  ncceility,  which  commands  even  ty- 
rants, 
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BOOK  rants,  will  efrablifh  in  this  region  a  fpirit  of  mo- 
.^y^j*  . deration,  v.- hich  humanity  alone  ought  to  excite 

every  where. 
Before  any      This  new  arrangement  of  things  would  engage 
funds  are  tns    government   in  confrderable  expences.     Be- 

beitowed     r         °,  i_  i  -n 

l!pon  fore  they  enter  upon  them,  they  will  examine* 
Guiana,  it  whether  the  colony  hath  hitherto  obtained  from 
proper  to  nature>  that  kind  of  conftitution  which  was  necef- 
confider,  fary  to  make  it  profper,  and  whether  Cayenne  be 
whether     t.jle  moft  fuitable  place  to  become  the  capital  of  a 

the  colony  ,  „    ,  ,.n  ,— ,.     .      ,       ,  .  ■ 

be  well  large  eftablifhment.  l  nis  indeed  is  our  opinion  : 
conftitut-  but  fome  able  men  think  otherwife,  and  their  ar- 
^'rn%    suments  mutt  bedilcufled. 

it  s  limits    &  .  . 

mud  be  These  views  may  be  excellent ;  and  yet  it  is 
regulated.  not  a  matter  of  furprife  that  the  advantages  of 
them  fhould  not  have  been,  fooner  perceived. 
The  difcernment  of  fome  things  is  attended  with 
fo  much  difficulty,  that  it  can  only  be  furmounted 
by  experience,  or  by  genius.  But  the  progrefs 
of  experience  is  flow,  and  requires  time  ;  and 
genius,  which,  like  the  couriers  of  the  gods, 
clears  an  immenfe  interval  at  one  leap,  may  be 
expected  for  ages.  When  it  appears,  it  is  either 
rejected  or  persecuted  ;  and  when  it  fpeaks,  it  is  not 
heard.  If  it  mould  by  chance  be  attended  to,  the 
fpirit  of  jealoufy  inveighs  againfl  it's  projects,  and 
traducing  them,  as  fubiime  reveries,  makes  them 
abortive.  The  general  intereft  of  the  multitude 
might,  perhaps,  fupply  the  penetration  of  genius, 
if  it  were  fufTered  freely  to  exert  it's  influence  : 
but  it  is  inceffantly  thwarted  by  authority  ;  the 
depofitaries  of  which,  while  they  underftand  no- 
thing, pretend  to  regulate  every  thing.  Who  is 
the  man  whom  they  will  honour  with  their  con- 
fidence, and  with  their  intimacy  ?  It  is  the  impu- 
dent flatterer,  who,  without  believing  it,  will  be 
continually  repeating  to  them,  that  they  are  a  fet 
o^  wonderful  bcinss.     The  mifchief  is  firft  done 

by 
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by  their  folly,  and  is  perpetuated  by  a  fpirit  ofB  o  O  K 
falfe  ihame,  which  prevents  them  from  acknow-^  ^^ 
ledging  their  errors.  Falfe  combinations  are  ex- 
hauited,  before  they  have  difcovered  the  true 
ones,  or  before  they  can  refolve  to  approve,  after 
having  rejected  them.  Thus  it  is  that  the  evil 
prevails,  by  the  childifhnefs  of  the  fovereigns,  by 
the  incapacity  and  pride  of  the  minifters,  and  by 
the  impatience  of  the  victims.  One  might  be 
comforted  with  refpect  to  paft  and  prefent  mis- 
fortunes, if  the  future  were  to  produce  an  altera- 
tion in  this  deftiny  :  but  this  is  a  hope  with  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  flatter  ourfelves.  And  if  the 
philofopher  were  afked,  of  what  ufe  are  the  coun- 
fels  which  he  perfifts  in  giving  to  nations,  and 
to  thofe  who  govern  them,  and  that  he  were  to 
anfwer  with  imcerity,  he  would  fay,  that  he  i9 
only  fatisfying  an  invincible  propenfity  to  declare 
the  truth,  at  the  rifk  of  exciting  general  indigna- 
tion, and  even  of  being  obliged  to  drink  the  cup 
of  Socrates. 

It  would  be  proper   to  fix  the   yet  unfettled 
boundaries  of  Guiana,  before  any  final  refohuion 
be  taken  refpecling  this  colony.     The  Dutch  are 
very  defirous  of  extending  the  frontiers  of  Surinam 
to  the  North,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sinama- 
ry ;  but  the  military  pod  which  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  have  caufed  to  be  eflablifhed  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Maroni,  feems  entirely  to  have 
let  afide   this  ancient  pretenfion.     Towards  the 
South,  the  difficulties  are  flill  greater.     The  A- 
nazon  was  formerly,  without   difpute,  the  boun- 
dary of  the  French  pofTeffions ;  fince  by  a  treaty 
->f  the  zj.th  March  1700,  the  Portuguese  engaged 
:o  demolifh  the  forts  which  they  had  erected  upon 
:he  left    bank  of   that    river.      At  the  peace  of 
Jtrecht,    France,  which    was   under    fubjection, 
-vas  compelled  to  cede   the   navigation  of   that 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  river, 
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BOOKrivcr,  together  with  the  lands,  which  extend  as 
^  far  as  the  river  Vincent  Pincon,  or  the  Oyapock. 
When  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  arrived,  it  was  found,  that  thefe  two 
words,  which  were  employed  as  fynonymous, 
were  defcribed  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  an- 
cient maps,  as  two  rivers  thirty  leagues  diftant 
from  each  other.  Both  courts  were  equally  de- 
firous  of  turning  this  error  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. The  court  of  Lifbon  wifhed  to  extend  it's 
boundaries  as  far  as  the  Oyapock,  and  that  of 
Verfaiiles  as  far  as  Vincent  Pincon.  Nothing 
could  be  determined  upon,  and  the  contended 
lands  have  remained  defert  ever  fince  that  rather 
remote  period. 

We  will  not  prefume  to  decide  this  important 
queflion.  The  only  obfervation  we  (hall  allow 
ourfelves  to  make,  will  be,  that  the  motive  of  the 
ceffion  required  by  Portugal,  was  to  fecure  to  it 
the  exclufive  trade  upon  the  Amazon.  The  fub- 
jects  of  this  crown  will  therefore  poflibly  enjoy  this 
advantage ;  by  reftraining  the  limits  of  the  French 
poilefTions  only  twenty  leagues,  and  as  far  as  to  the 
river  of  Vincent  Pincon  -,  without  it's  being  ne- 
ceflary  to  pufh  them  back  to  the  diftance  of  fifty 
leagues,  as  far  as  the  Oyapock. 
Prefcnt  Evkry  thing  (till  remains  to  be  done  at  Guia- 
French  na  i  there  are  no  more  than  thirty  plantations  at 
Guiana.  Cayenne  itfelf,  and  almoft  all  of  them  are  in  a 
miserable  condition.  The  continent  is  in  a  flill 
worfe  Mate  than  the  ifland.  The  habitations  are 
often  moved.  They  are  feparated  by  immenfe  de- 
ferts.  Placed  at  a  great  di (lance  from  the  genera 
mart,  they  have  no  facility  for  bartering  then 
commodities.  They  enjoy  none  of  the  conve- 
niences which  men,  when  collected  together 
mutually  procure  to  one  another.  The  laws,  the 
police,  decency,  emulation,  the  influence  of  th< 

miniftry 
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miniftry:  none  of  thefc  advantages  are  known  b  OOK 
there.  In  1775  there  were  no  more  than  thirteen  Xlil. 
hundred  free  men,  and  eight  thoufand  flaves,  for 
the  clearing  of  an  extent  of  one  hundred  leagues 
of  coaft.  The  productions  of  the  colony  were 
even  inadequate  to  thefe  trifling  means,  becaufe, 
in  the  manufactures  there  were  none  but  white 
men  without  underftanding,  and  Negroes  who 
were  under  no  kind  of  fubordination.  The  com- 
modities which  were  taken  away,  by  the  veflels 
that  came  from  North  America,  from  Guada- 
loupe,  and  from  Martinico,  did  not  amount  to 
100,000  livres  (<?),  and  France  received  upon  fix 
veflels  only  forty  quintals  of  fugar,  which  were 
fold  in  Europe  for  2,156  livres  (b) ;  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  quintals,  fourfcore  and  eight 
pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for  31,296" 
livres  1 6  fols  (c) ;  three  quintals  thirty-four  pounds 
of  indigo,  which  were  fold  for  2,839  livres  (d) ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  quintals  forty-one 
pounds  of  cocoa,  which  were  fold  for  10,668 
livres  1 6  fols  (e)  -9  three  thoufand  and  three  quintals 
fifty-five  pounds  of  arnotto,  which  were  fold  for 
187,706  livres  7  fols  6  deniers  (/)  ;  nine  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two  quintals  fixty  pounds  of 
cotton,  which  were  fold  for  243,150  livres  (g)  ; 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  hides,  which  were 
fold  for  3,177  livres  (JS)  -,  ^fourteen  hundred  and 
tv/enty-two  quintals  eight  pounds  of  wood,  which 
were  fold  for  7,604  livres  three  fols  nine  de- 
niers (/)  ;  which  made  upon  the  whole,  4^8,598 
livres  3  fols  3  deniers  (&).  The  600,000  livres  (/) 
which  were  fpent  by  the  court,    in  this  as   well 

(a)  4,i661.i3s.4d.  (£)  89I.  16s.  8d. 

(c)   1,304.1.0s.  8d.  (d)  118I.  5s.  iod. 

(e)  444I.  10s.  8d.  (/)  7,82il.  us.  1  id.  three  farthings. 

(g)  10,1311.5s.  (h)   132I.7S.  6d. 

(/')  3 1 61.  1 6s.  iod.  (*)  Ab©ut  20,3881.5s.  2d. 

(/)  2,500!. 

A  a  z  as 
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BOOKas  in  other  years,  for  this  ancient  eftablifh- 
ment,  ferved  to  pay  for  what  had  been  received 
beyond  thefe  exportations.  At  this  period  Cay- 
enne was  indebted  2,000,000  livres  *  to  the  go- 
vernment, or  to  the  merchants  of  the  mother- 
country. 

Something  may  be  expected  from  the  know- 
ledge which  M.  de  Mallouet  hath  dirTufed  through 
the  colony,  and  from  the  encouragements  which 
thisable  adminiftrator  hath  granted,  in  1777,  to 
thofe  colonics  who  mould  devote  their  labours  to 
the  felling  of  wood  for  fhip-building,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  articles  of  fubfiftence,  to  the  faking  of 
fifh,  and  to  fome  other  productions  of  little  va- 
lue, for  which  he  hath  infured  them  a  marker. 
Greater  expectations  are  flill  raifcd  from  the  fpice 
trees.  The  clove  tree  hath  already  yielded 
cloves,  which  are  very  little  inferior  to  thofe  that 
come  from  the  Moluccas  ;  and  every  thing  feems 
to  promife  that  the  nutmeg  tree  will  thrive  as 
well.  But  nothing  great  can  be  undertaken  with- 
out a  capital  -,  and,  indeed,  without  a  confider- 
able  one. 

This  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  a  rich  company, 
which  hath  been  formed,  but  without  any  ex- 
clufive  privilege  for  this  part  of  the  world.  This 
affociation,  the  original  funds  of  which  confift  of 
2,400,000  livres  f,  hath  obtained  from  govern^ 
ment  the  vafl  fpace  which  extends  from  the  river 
Aprouage  to  the  Oyapock ;  and  every  enccu* 
ragement  which  could  reafonably  be  granted  them, 
to  fertilize  this  foil,  which  is  confidered  as  the 
bed  of  Guiana.  'Till  their  fuccefs  fhall  enable 
them  to  employ  themfelves  in  draining  the  mo- 
rafles,  and  in  cultures  of  importance,  this  power- 
ful affociation  have  turned  their  views  towards  the 

*  83,3331.  6s.  8cl.  T  *oo,oool. 
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felling  of  wood,  the  multiplication  of  cattle,  andB  o  o  K 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  of  cocoa,  but  prin-    Xln- 
cipally  of  tobacco.  * 

Some  flaves  have  for  a  long  time  cultivated, 
for  their  own  ufe,  round  their  huts,  this  lad-men- 
tioned plant.  It  hath  the  fame  properties  as  the 
tobacco  of  the  Brazils,  which  fells  to  advantage 
in  all  the  European  markets,  and  which  is  ablb- 
lutely  requifite  for  the  purchafe  of  Negroes,  upon 
a  great  part  of  the  coafts  of  Africa.  If  this  un- 
dertaking mould  fucceed,  the  wants  of  France 
will  bediminifhed,  and  it's  navigators  will  not  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Lifbon  for  that  part  of  their  car- 
go. The  expectations  arifing  from  St.  Lucia  are 
founded  upon  a  different  bafis. 

The    Englifh    took    pofleflion    of  this  ifland  Thepof- 
without  oppofition,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year*,effi°no.f 
1659.     They  lived  there  peaceably  for  a  year  and  f0'r  a  iong' 
a  half,  when  a  fhip  of  their  own  nation,  which  time  dif- 
had    been  overtaken  by  a  calm  off  Dominica,  a"^^. 
carried  off  fome  Caribs,  who  were  come  in  theiredtothe 
canoes  to  bring  them   fruit.     This  violence  occa-Frend)- 
fioned  the  favages  of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinico 
to  join   the  offended    favages ;    and   in    Augufl 
1640,  they  all  attacked  the  new  qolony.     In  their 
fury,  they  maffacred  every  one  thatoppofed  them. 
The  few   who  efcaped    their  vengeance,  quitted, 
for  ever,  a  fettlement  that  was  only  in  it's  infant 
flare. 

In  the  firfl  ages  of  the  world,  before  civil  focie- 
ties  were  formed  and  polilhed,  all  men  in  general 
had  a  common  right  to  every  thing  upon  earth. 
Every  one  was  free  to  take  what  he  chofe  for  his 
own  ufe,  and  even  to  confume  it,  if  it  were  of  a 
perifhable  nature.  The  ufe  that  was  thus  made  of 
a  common  right,  fupplied  the  place  of  property. 
As  (bon  as  any  one  had  in  this  manner  taken  pc>>- 
fcfiion  of  any  thing,  it  could  no:  be  taken  Rrom 

hi  n 
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BOO  Khim  by  another  without  injuflice.  It  was  in  this 
XI11-  point  of  view,  which  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
primitive  (late  of  nature,  that  the  European  na- 
tions confidered  America  when  it  was  firft  difco- 
vered.  They  paid  no  regard  to  the  natives,  and 
imagined  they  were  fufficiently  authorized  to  feize 
upon  any  country,  if  no  other  nation  of  our  he- 
mi  fphere  were  in  pofTeflion  of  it.  Such  was  con- 
flantly  and  uniformly  the  only  public  right  ob- 
ferved  in  the  New  World,  and  which  men  have 
not  fcrupled  to  avow,  and  attempt  to  juflify,  in  this 
century  during  the  late  hoflilities. 

Is  not  then  the  nature  of  property  the  fame 
every  where  ;  is  it  not  every  where  founded  upon 
poffeflion  acquired  by  labour,  and  upon  a  long 
and  peaceable  enjoyment  ?  Europeans,  can  you 
then  inform  us,  at  what  diflance  from  your  refi- 
dence  the  facred  title  becomes  abolifhed  ?  Is  it  at 
the  diflance  of  a  few  fteps,  of  one  league,  or  of 
ten  leagues  ?  You  will  anfwer  in  the  negative  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  cannot  poflibly  be  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  thoufand  leagues.  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive, that  while  you  arrogate  to  yourfelves  this 
imaginary  right  over  a  diftant  people,  you  confer 
it  at  the  fame  time  to  thofe  diftant  people  over 
yourfelves?  Neverthelefs,  what  would  you  fay, 
if  it  were  poffible  that  the  favages  mould  enter 
upon  your  country,  and  reafoning  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  do,  fhould  fay,  this  land  is  not  in- 
habited by  our  own-people,  and  therefore  it  be- 
longs to  us.  You  hold  the  fyflem  of  Hobbs  in 
abhorrence  among  your  neighbouring  country ; 
and  yet  this  fatal  fyflem,  which  makes  of  flrength 
the  fupreme  Jaw,  you  pra&ife  it  at  a  diflance. 
After  having  been  thieves  and  aflaflins,  nothing 
remained  to  complete  your  character,  but  that 
you  fhould  become,  as  you  really  are,  a  fet  of  ex- 
ecrable fophifls. 

According 
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According    to  thefe  principles,    which   mud  B  o  O  K 
always  be  reprobated  by  juft  and  upright  men,  t  **^ 
St.  Lucia  was  to  belong  to  any  power  that  could 
or  would  people  it.      The  French  attempted    it 
rirft.     They  fent  over  forty   inhabitants  in  1  650, 
under  the  conduct  of  Rouflelan,  a  brave,  active, 
prudent  man,  and  fingularly   beloved  by  the  na- 
tives, on   account  of  his  having  married  one  of 
their  women.     His  death,  which  happened  four 
years  after,  put  a  (lop  to  the  general  good  he  had 
begun   to  effect.      Three  of  his   fucceflors   were 
murdered   by  the  Caribs,    who  were  diflatisfied 
with  their  behaviour  to  them  -,  and  the  colony  was 
declining  when  it  was  taken  in  1664  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  evacuated  it  in  1666. 

They  had  fcarce  left  it,  when  the  French  ap- 
peared again  on  the  ifland.  Whatever  was  the 
caufe,  they  had  not  greatly  increafed  their  num- 
ber, when  the  enemy,  that  had  before  driven  them 
our,  again  forced  them  to  quit  their  habitations 
twenty  years  after.  Some,  inftead  of  evacuating 
the  ifland,  took  refuge  in  the  woods.  As  foon  as 
the  conquerors,  who  had  made  only  a  temporary 
invafion,  were  gone,  they  refumed  their  labours 
only  for  a  fhort  time.  The  war,  which  foon  after 
raged  in  Europe,  made  them  apprehenfive  that 
they  might  fall  a  prey  to  the  firft  privateer  that 
fhould  be  defirous  of  plundering  them ;  with  a 
view,  therefore,  of  obtaining  greater  tranquillity, 
they  removed  to  other  French  fettlements,  which 
were  either  flronger,  or  might  expect  to  be  better 
defended.  There  was  then  no  regular  culture  or 
colony  in  St.  Lucia.  It  was  only  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Martinico,  who  came  thither  to  cut 
wood,  and  to  build  canoes,  and  who  had  coniider- 
able  docks  on  the  ifland. 

Some  foldiers  and  failors  having  deferted  thither 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Marlhal  d'Eftrees  pe- 
titioned 
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BOO  Ktitioncd  for  a  grant  of  the  ifland.  No  fooner  was 
c  XUI.  it  obtained  in  1 7 1 8,  than  he  fent  over  a  command- 
v  ant,  troops,  cannon,  and  inhabitants.  This  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  London,  which  had  a 
kind  of  claim  to  this  ifland  from  prior  fettlement, 
as  that  of  Verfailles  had  from  almoft  uninter- 
rupted poffeflion.  Their  complaints  determined 
the  French  miniftry,  to  order  that  things  fhould 
be  put  into  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  before 
the  grant.  Whether  this  compliance  did  not  ap- 
pear fufhcient  to  the  Englifh,  or  whether  it  gave 
them  room  to  think  they  might  attempt  any  thing, 
they  themfelves  gave  St.  Lucia,  in  1722,  to  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  who  was  fent  to  take  porTeflion 
of  it.  This  clafhing  of  interefts  occafioned  fome 
difturbance  between  the  two  courts;  which  was 
fettled,  however,  by  an  agreement  made  in  1731, 
that,  till  the  refpective  claims  fhould  be  finally  ad- 
jufted,  the  iflands  fhould  be  evacuated  by  both  na- 
tions; but  that  both  fhould  have  the  liberty  to 
wood  and  water  there. 

This  agreement  did  not  prevent  the  French 
from  fixing  there  again  a  commandant,  a  garrifon, 
and  batteries.     The  court  of  London  were  either 
not  informed  of  this  breach  of  faith,  or  they  over- 
looked it,  becaufe  this  channel  was  ufeful  to  their 
navigators,  to  affift  them  in  carrying  on  with  rich- 
er colonies  a  fmuggling  trade,  which  the  fubjecls 
of  both  governments  thought  equally  advantage- 
ous to  them.     This  trade  has  been  more  or  lefs 
confiderable  till  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  fecur- 
ed  to  France  the  long  and  obftinately  contefted 
property  of  St.  J^ucia. 
FirfUranf-     The  firft  life  which  the  court  of  Verfailles  pro^ 
^*  P^r°cfh  pofed  to  make  of  their  acquifition,  was  to  eftablifh 
at  St.  Lu-  a  magazine  there,     Since  their  windward  iflands 
w.  had   cut  down  their  forefts,  extended  their  cuU 

X tires,  and  loft  the  refources  they  tifed  to  derive 

from 
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from  Canada,  and  from  Louifiana,  it  had  been  BOOK 
impoflible  for  rhem  to  do  without  the  woods  and 
cattle  of  North  America.  It  was  thought  great 
inconveniences  would  attend  the  direct  admillion 
of  thefe  foreign  afliftances  ^  and  St.  Lucia  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  very  proper  place  lor  the  exchange 
of  thefe  commodities  againA  the  moialTes  of  Mar- 
tinico  and  Gaudalupe.  Experience  loon  (hewed 
that  this  fcheme  was  impracticable. 

Jn  order  that  this  arrangement  might  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  the 
Americans  (hould  either  depofit  their  cargoes  111 
ftore-houfes,  keep  them  on  board,  or  fell  them  to 
traders  fettled  on  the  ifland  ;  three  things  equally 
impoflible. 

These  failors  will  never  confenr  to  land  their 
cattle,  as  the  expences  they  would  incur  for  having 
them  taken  care  of  for  their  food,  or  to  fecure  them 
from  accidents,  would  infallibly  ruin  them.  Nei- 
ther will  they  pay  for  warehoufes  for  their  wood, 
which  is  too  cheap  and  too  bulky  a  commodity  to 
be  worth  the  charge  of  ftore-room.  They  will  ne- 
ver wait  on  board  their  mips  for  diftant  purchafers 
who  might  not  arrive,  nor  will  they  ever  meet  with 
intermediate  purchafers,  whofe  profits  would  ne- 
ceifarily  abforb  fo  much,  that  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble to  employ  them. 

The  proprietors  of  moialTes  have  the  fame  rea- 
fons  to  diflike  this  mart.  The  carriage,  the  leakage, 
and  commillion,  would  reduce  their  commodities 
to  nothing.  If  the  Engiiih  (hould  determine  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  moialTes,  they  mud  con- 
fequently  raife  that  of  their  own  merchandife  ;  and 
after  this  advance,  the  confumer  would  not  pur- 
chafe  them. 

The  French  miniftry,  undeceived  as  to  their 
firft  notion,  without  entirely  giving  it  up,  attend- 
ed, fince  1763,  to  the  formation  of  cultures  in  St. 

Lucia. 
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BOOK  Lucia.  This  plan  was  a  prudent  one,  but  it  was 
3Jj^  t  not  executed  in  a  proper  manner.  Had  the  go- 
vernor and  the  intendant  of  Martinico,  from  which 
this  ifland  is  no  more  than  feven  leagues  diftant, 
been  intruded  with  this  bufinefs,  the  colonics, 
who  would  have  been  fent  there,  would  have  ob- 
tained the  fuccours  which  can  be  furnifhed  with 
eafe,  by  a  fettlement  that  hath  exifted  more  than 
a  century.  Precipitation,  a  paffion  for  novelty, 
the  dehre  of  providing  for  friends  or  favourites, 
and  other  motives  perhaps  ftill  more  blameable, 
made  the  government  prefer  the  fending  of  an  in- 
dependent adminiflration,  who  were  to  have  no 
connections  but  with  the  mother-country.  This 
erroneous  fyftem  coil:  the  treafury  7,000,000  of 
livres  #,  and  to  the  flare  feven  or  eight  hundred 
men,  whofe  unhappy  fate  is  more  a  matter  of  pity 
than  furprife.  Under  the  tropics,  the  beft  efta- 
blifhed  colonies  always  deftroy  one-third  of  the 
fbldiers  that  are  fent  thither,  though  they  are 
healthy  flout  men,  and  find  good  accommodations. 
It  is  not  furprifmg  then,  that  a  fet  of  miferable 
wretches,  the  refufe  of  Europe,  and  expofed  to  all 
the  hardfhips  of  indigence,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
defpair,  fhould  mod  of  them  perifh  in  an  unculti- 
vated and  uninhabited  ifland. 

The  advantage  of  peopling  this  colony  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  neighbouring  fettlements.  Some 
Frenchmen,  who  had  fold,  upon  very  profitable 
terms,  their  plantations  at  the  Granades  to  the 
Englifh,  brought  part  of  their  capital  to  St.  Lucia. 
Several  planters  from  St.  Vincent's,  incenfed  at 
being  obliged  to  buy  lands  which  they  themfelves 
had  been  at  incredible  pains  to  clear  and  ferti- 
lize, took  the  fame  ftep.  Martinico  alfo  furnifhed 
fome  inhabitants,    whole   poiTeilions   were  either 

*  251,6661. 133.4c!. 
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not  fufiiciently  fertile,  or  too  much  confined,  and  BOOK. 
merchants   who    have    withdrawn    part  of  their  KJ^}^^ 
flock  from  trade  in  order  to  devote  it  to  hufban- 
dry.     Lands  have  been  gratuitoufly  diftributed  to 
all  of  them. 

This  would  have  been  but  a  fatal  prefent  if  the  9pinIG^ 
prejudice  which   prevailed  againft  Sr.  Lucia  had  be  formed 
had  any  foundation.     It  was  laid,  that  nature  had  of  Sc.Lu- 
refufed  it  every  advantage  neceilary  to  form  a  co-cia* 
lony  of  any  importance.     In   the  opinion  of  the 
public,   it's  dry,  uneven,    and   flony   foil,  could 
never  pay  the  expences  of  manuring.     The  incle- 
mency of   the  climate   would    infallibly  deflroy 
every  man,  who  from  a  ftrong  defire  of  enriching 
himfelf,  or  who  driven  by  deipair,  mould  be  bold 
enough  to  go  there.     Thele   notions  were  gene- 
rally received. 

The  fad  is,  that  the  foil  of  St.  Lucia  is  not  bad 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  that  it  becomes  bet- 
ter the  further  one  advances  in  the  country.  The 
.whole  of  the  ifland  may  be  cultivated,  except  fome 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  ancient  volcanos.  In  one  deep  valley 
there  are  (till  eight  or  ten  hollow  places  of  fome 
feet  in  diameter,  where  the  water  boils  up  in  a 
moft  dreadful  manner.  There  are  not  indeed  ma- 
ny extenfive  plains  in  the  ifland,  but  feveral  fmall 
ones,  where  fugar  may  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 
The  fhape  of  the  ifland,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
will  make  the  carriage  eafy  wherever  the  canes  are 
planted. 

The  air  in  the  inland  parts  of  St.  Lucia,  is  the 
fame  as  it  was  in  ail  the  other  iflands  before  they 
were  inhabited;  foul  and  unwholefome  at  firft,  but 
lefs  noxious,  as  the  woods  are  cleared,  and  the 
ground  laid  open.  The  air,  on  fome  part  of  the 
ka-coaft,  is  more  unhealthy.  On  the  leeward 
Jide  the  lands  receive  fome  fmall   rivers,   which 

fpringing 
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BOOK  fpringing  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  have 

XI^L->not  a  ^°Pe  fu^c^ent  to  wam  down  the  fands  with 
which  the  influx  of  the  ocean  choaks  up  their 
mouths.  Stopped  by  this  infurmountable  barrier, 
they  fpread  themfelves  into  unwholefome  moraffes 
upon  the  neighbouring  grounds.  So  obvious  a 
reafon  had  been  fuflicient  to  drive  away  the  few 
Caribs  who  were  upon  the  ifland  when  it  was  ftrft 
difcovered.  The  French,  driven  into  the  New 
World  by  a  more  powerful  motive  than  even  felf 
prefervation,  have  been  lefs  careful  than  the  fa- 
vages.  It  is  upon  this  very  fpot  that  they  chiefly 
fixed  their  plantations.  Several  of  them  have  been 
punifhed  for  their  rapacioufnefs.  Others  will  be 
fo  hereafter,  tin  lefs  they  conftrudt  dikes  and  dig 
channels  to  drain  off  the  waters.  Government  hath 
already  fet  the  example  of  this  in  the  principal 
part  of  the  ifland ;  fome  citizens  have  followed  it, 
and  it  is  to  be  imagined,  that  fo  ufeful  a  pra&ife 
will  in  time  become  general. 
Prefent         The  re  are  already  eleven  parifhes  in  the  co- 

co!on°yfofe  lony>  almofl  ail  of  them  t0  Reward.  This  pre- 
St.  Lucia,  ference  given  to  one  part  of  the  ifland,  is  not  for 
the  fake  of  a  better  foil,  but  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  Chipping.  In  time,  that  part  that  was  ne- 
glected at  firfl,  will  likewife  be  inhabited,  as  bays 
are  continually  difcovered,  in  which  canoes  may 
put  in  and  receive  all  kinds  of  commodities  on 
board. 

A  road  which  goes  all  round  the  ifland,  and 
two  others  that  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  are 
very  convenient  for  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
plantations  to  the  landing  places.  In  procefs  of 
time,  and  with  fome  expence,  thefe  roads  will  be 
brought  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  it  was  poflible  they  fhould  be  at  firfl,  with- 
out running  into  expences  too  burdenfome  for 
a  feukment  in  an  infant  ftate.     The  labours  of 

v  a  (la  1  age 
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vaflalage  required  for  making  thefe  roads,  haveBOO  K 
unavoidably  retarded  the  culture  of  the  lands,  XHI- 
and  excited  great  complaints  ;  but  the  colonics 
now  begin  to  blefs  the  wife  and  fteady  hand  that 
has  ordered  and  conducted  this  woik  for  their 
benefit.  Their  burden  haih  been  in  fome  de- 
gree alleviated  in  latter  times,  by  the  attention 
which  the  directors  have  had  to  apply  to  thefe  la- 
bours the  taxes  required  to  procure  an  exemption 
from  them. 

On  the  fir  ft:  of  January  1777,  the  number 
of  white  people  at  St.  Lucia  amounted  to  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  fouls,  men,  women,  ai*d 
children. 

There  were  fifty  thoufand  blacks,  or  free 
mulattoes.  The  cattle  confided  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  mules,  or  horfes;  two  thoufand 
and  fifty-three  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  three 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nineteen  fheep,  or 
goats. 

There  were  fifty- three  fugar  plantations,  which 
occupied  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-one  pieces  of 
land  ;  f\vt  millions  forty  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fixty-two  coffee-trees  ±  one  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twelve  cocoa  plants  ;  and  fivQ  hundred  and  ninety- 
ieven  plots  of  cotton. 

These  united  productions  were  fold  in  the 
ifland  for  little  lefs  than  3,000,000  of  livres*. 
Two-thirds  of  them  were  delivered  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  the  Englifh,  and  to  the  Dutch,  who  were 
allowed  a  free  trade  with  the  colony.  The  remain- 
der was  carried  to  Martinico,  upon  which  this 
ifland  was  dependent,  and  from  whence  it  received 
fome  merchandife  and  fome  liquors,  brought  from 
the  mother-country. 

#   1 25,  cool. 
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BOOK     The  character  and  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  En- 
XIII«     nery,  the  founder  of  this  colony,  authorized  us  to 
*      '  affirm,  that  when  St.  Lucia,  which  is  about  forty 
leagues  in  circumference,  hath  attained  the  degree 
of  cultivation  it  is  capable  of,  it  may  employ  fifty 
or  fixty  thoufand  flaves,  and  yield  to  the  value  of 
nine  or  ten  millions  *  in  commodities.     This  great 
teftimony  hath  been  confirmed  fince  by   other  di- 
rectors.   By  what  fatality  is  it,  that  this  fettlement 
hath  acquired  fo  fmall  a  degree  of  improvement, 
notwithstanding  all  the  encouragements  which  it 
hath  received  ? 
Obftacies       The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  from  the  beginning 
prevented  ProPert'es  wcre  precipitately  given  to  vagabonds, 
the  pro-     who  had  neither  the  habit  of  labour,  nor  the  means 
grefs  of     for  cultivation  :  it  is  becaufe  an  immenfc  territory 
was  granted  to  greedy  fpeculators,  who  were  only 
able  to  cultivate  a  few  acres:  it  is  becaufe  the  in- 
land parts  were  distributed  before  the  borders  had 
been  cleared  :  it  is  becaufe  the  ants,  which  fo  cru- 
elly infefted  Martinico,  have  conveyed  the  fame 
ravages  in  the  riftng  fngar  plantations  of  St.  Lucia  : 
it  is  becaufe  coffee  hath  experienced  there  the  fame 
diminution  in   value  as  every   where  elfe:  in   a 
word,  it  is  becaufe  the  adminiftration  hath  been 
neither  fufficiently  regular,  nor  fufficiently  conti- 
nued, nor  fufficiently  enlightened.    What  remedy 
can  be  employed  againft  io  many  errors,  againft 
fo  many  calamities? 

It  will  be  necefTary  to  eftablifh  a  more  firm 
fyflem  of  government,  a  more  ftrict  police.  It 
will  be  necefTary  to  deprive  of  their  territory  thofe 
who  have  not  at  leaft  partly  fulfilled  the  engage- 
ment-they  had  contracted,  of  rendering  it  ufe- 
ful.  It  will  be  necefTary,  by  modes  of  union  pru- 
dently contrived,  to  bring  together,  as  much  as 

*  From  375,oo©l.  to  416,6661.  13s.  4d. 
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poflible,  fome  of  the  plantations  that  are  fepa-B  o  o  K 
rated  by  diitances,  which  deprive  their  owners  of  t _^IIL 
the  will,  of  the  inclination,  and  of  the  facility 
of  aflifting  each  other.  It  will  be  neceflary  legally 
to  compel  all  debtors  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
their  creditors,  with  whom  it  had  been  cuftomary 
to  fport.  It  will  be  necefiary,  by  a  long  feries 
of  years,  and  by  authentic  ads,  to  fecure  to  the 
traders  of  all  nations  a  free  intercourfe  with  this 
ifland.  Matters  ought  indeed  to  be  carried  (till 
further. 

The  French  of  the  mother-country  cannot,  and 
thofe  of  the  iflands  will  not,  cultivate  St.  Lucia. 
Many  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  have  offered 
to  convey  their  indufiry  and  their  capitals  there, 
if  the  barbarous  right  of  efeheat  were  fupprefied  ; 
a  right  which  impedes  the  reciprocal  commerce 
of  nations ;  which  repels  the  living  man,  and 
fpoils  the  dead  one;  which  difinherits  the  child 
of  the  foreigner ;  which  obliges  him  to  leave  his 
wealth  in  his  own  country  ;  and  which  prohi- 
bits him  from  obtaining  elfewhere  any  acquifition 
of  perfonal  or  real  eftate  :  a  right  which  a  peo- 
ple, who  have  the  lead  idea  of  good  policy,  will 
abolifh  among  themfelves,  and  the  extinction 
of  which  they  will  carefully  abdain  from  foliat- 
ing in  other  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  court  of  Verfailles  will  no  longer  perfiil  in  re- 
jecting the  only  method  of  raifing  an  interefting 
colony  from  that  languid  (late  into  which  it  hath 
been  plunged  by  calamities  which  it  was  impof- 
Jible  to  avert,  and  by  the  vices  of  a  bad  admini- 
flration. 

When  the  proper  fteps  have  been  taken  to  ren-  MeaWs 
der  Sc.  Lucia  flourimir.g,  the  French  miniftry  *"hlchtfce 
may  purfue  the  fyftem  which  they  feem  to  have  Verfalllei 
adopted,  of  defending  their  colonies  by  fortreiTes.  propofes 

rp    to  adopt, 
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BOOKTo  keep  poflfeffion  of  this  ifland,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
,  "T™ :,  cient  to  defend  the  Carenage  harbour, 
to  fecure  This  harbour,  which  is  the  beft  in  the  Antilles, 
St.  Lucia  unites  many  advantages.  It  hath  a  great  deal 
from  an  Qf  water  every  where,  with  an  excellent  bottom. 
Nature  hath  provided  it  with  three  complete  ca- 
reening places,  one  for  the  largeil  mips,  and  the 
two  others  for  frigates.  Thirty  fhips  of  the  line 
might  ride  fafely  there,  and  be  fheltered  from 
the  mofl  terribie  hurricanes.  They  have  never 
yet  been  injured  by  the  worms.  The  winds  are 
always  favourable  for  failing  out,  and  the  largeft 
fquadron  would  be  cleared  out  in  lefs  than  an 
hour. 

So  favourable  a  fuuation  is  capable  of  defend- 
ing not  only  all  the  national  poflellions,  but  alfo 
of  threatening  thofe  of  the  enemy  throughout 
America.  The  naval  forces  of  England  can- 
not cover  all  parts.  The  fmalleft  fquadron  fent 
out  from  Sr.  Lucia,  would  in  a  few  days  invade 
thofe  colonies,  which,  being  leafl  expofed,  would 
think  themfclves  quite  fecure.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  this  danger,  would  be  to  block  up 
the  Carenage ;  and  even  then,  the  purport  of 
fo  expenfive  and  tirefome  a  cruife  might  be  de- 
feated by  a  man  who  fhould  be  bold  enough 
to  undertake  any  enterprife  that  can  be  effected 
at  fea. 

This  harbour,  which  is  fubject  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  expofmg  every  fhip  that  comes  within 
view  to  be  taken,  has  never  appeared  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Britifh  nation,  though  too  power- 
ful and  too  enlightened  not  to  confider,  that  fhips 
are  to  protect  the  roads,  and  not  the  roads  the 
fhips  With  regard  to  France,  this  harbour  affords 
the  greateft  maritime  defence,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
pofition  that  will  not  allow  a  fhip  under  fail  to 
enter.     She  muft  be   warped  for  a  confiderable 

fpace 
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fpace  before  fhe  can  get  into  it.  There  is  noBOOK 
plying  to  windward  between  the  two  points.  The  XUI- 
foundings  increafing  fuddenly  near  the  land  from 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  fathom,  will  not  permit 
the  aflailants  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Only  one 
fhip  can  come  in  at  a  time,  and  fhe  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  three  mafked  batteries  in  front 
and  on  both  fides. 

A  ship  that  would  attack  the  harbour  would 
be  under  the  neceflity  of  landing  at  Shoque  Bay, 
a  more  a  league  long,  which  is  only  parted  from 
the  Carenage  by  the  point  called  Vigie,  which 
forms  this  bay.  If  the  enemy  were  once  matters 
of  the  Vigie,  they  would  fink  every  fhip  in  the 
harbour,  or  at  lead  compel  them  to  bring  to,  and 
that  without  any  lofs  on  their  fide;  becaufe  this 
peninfula,  though  commanded  by  a  citadel  built 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  would  cover  the 
aflailants  by  it's  own  back.  It  would  only  have 
occafion  for  mortars,  and  neither  fire  a  fingle  gun, 
nor  endanger  the  life  of  one  man. 

If  the  fhutting  up  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour againfl  the  enemy  were  fufficient,  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  fortify  the  Vigie.  The  enemy 
might  be  kept  out  without  this  precaution  ;  but 
the  (hips  of  the  French  muft  be  protected.  It 
is  neceffary  that  a  fmall  fquadron  fhould  be  able 
to  fet  the  Englifh  forces  at  defiance ;  compel  them 
to  block  up  the  place ;  take  advantage  of  their 
abfence,  or  of  fome  error  they  might  fall  into  -y 
all  which  cannot  be  effected  without  fortifying  the 
top  of  the  peninfula.  It  mufl  be  confidered,  that 
by  thus  multiplying  the  points  of  defence,  a  greater 
number  of  men  will  be  wanted  •,  but  if  there  be 
any  fhips  in  the  harbour,  their  failors  and  gunners 
may  be  employed  in  defending  the  Vigie,  which 
they  would  do  with  the  greater  alacrity,  as  on 
this  would  depend  the  fafety  of  the  fquadron.     If 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  there 
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BOOK  there  be  no  vefTels  in  the  harbour,  the  Vigie  will 
XIIj-  ,  be  abandoned,  or  ill  defended,  and  that  for  the 
following  reafon  : 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there  is  an 
eminence,  called  Morne  For  turn.  The  flat  on  the 
top  offers  one  of  thofe  favourable  fituations,  that 
are  feldom  to  be  met  with  for  erecting  a  citadel, 
which  would  require  almoft  as  great  a  force  to 
attack  it,  as  the  bed  fortified  place  in  Europe. 
This  fortification,  the  plan  of  which  is  already 
laid,  and  will  certainly  one  day  be  carried  into 
execution,  will  have  the  advantage  of  defending 
the  Carenage  bay  on  all  iides,  of  commanding 
all  the  eminences  that  furround  it,  and  of  making 
it  impoflible  for  the  enemy  to  enter ;  of  fecuring 
the  town  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  back  of  the 
mountain  ;  in  fhort,  of  hindering  the  affailants 
from  penetrating  into  the  ifland,  even  if  they  had 
actually  landed  at  Shoque  Bay,  and  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  the  Vigie.  Further  difcuttions  on 
the  means  of  preferving  St.  Lucia  mud  be  left  to 
the  profeflbrs  of  the  military  art. 

It  is  not,  in  truth,  a  motive  of  vanity  that  hath 
engaged  us  in  the  difcuflion  of  this  matter,  which 
is  fo  contrary  to  our  profeflion,  and  which  implies 
10  many  fludies  to  which  we  are  ftrangers,  and  fo 
long  an  experience  in  thofe  who  follow  it.  But 
zeal,  the  defire  of  doing  good,  and  the  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm,  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  man  and  of  the 
citizen  upon  every  object.  His  heart  grows  warm  ; 
he  reflects;  and  if  he  thinks  he  has  difcovered 
what  is  right  to  be  done,  he  muft  fpeak,  becaufe 
his  filence  would  be  reproachful  to  himfelf.  "  If 
"  my  ideas  be  juft,"  faith  he  to  himfelf,  "  per- 
u  haps  government  may  avail  themfelves  of  them ; 
"  if  they  be  erroneous,  the  word:  that  can  hap- 
"  pen  will  be,  that  1  fhali  excite  a  fmile,  and 
"  that  1  (hall  be  called  the  good  man,  a  name 

"  which 
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"  which  the  venerable  Abbe  of  St.  Pierre  took  foBOOK 
"  much  pride  in.     I  would  rather  run  the  rifk  of    XIU' 
•'  being   ridiculous,  than  lofe  the  opportunity  of 
"  being  uieful."     Whether  this  duty  be  well  ful- 
filled or  not,  let  us  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader 
on  Maninico. 

This  ifland  hath  fixteen  leagues  in  length,  and  The 
forty-five  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  the  capes,  ^rench 
which  fbmetimes  extend  two  or  three  leagues  into  Martini- 
the  fea.     It  is  very  uneven,  and  interfered  in  all  co>  uPOT1 
parts  by  a  number  of  hillocks,  which  are  moftlyofet^ms 
of  a  conical  form.     Three  mountains  rife  above  Caribs. 
thefe  fmaller  eminences.     The  higheft  bears  the 
indelible   marks  of   an    ancient    volcano.      The 
woods  with  which   it  is  covered,  continually  at- 
tract the  clouds,  which  occafions  noxious  damps, 
and  contributes  to  make  it   horrid  and   inaccef- 
fible,  while  the  two  others  are  in  mod  parts  cul- 
tivated.    From  thefe  mountains,  but  chiefly  from 
the  firft,  iiTue  the  many  fprings  that  water  the 
ifland.      Thefe    waters,   which    flow    in    gentle 
ftreams,  are  changed  into  torrents  on  the  (lighten: 
ftorm.     Their  quality  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  foil  they  pafs  through ;  in  fome  places  they 
are  excellent,  in   others  fo  bad,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  obliged  to  drink   the  water  they  have 
collected  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Denambuc,  who  had  fent  to  reconnoitre  Mar- 
tinico,  failed  from  St.  Chriftopher's  in  1635,  t0 
fettle  his  nation  there ;  for  he  would  not  have  it 
peopled  from  Europe.  Heforefaw  that  men,  tired 
with  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  would  moftly 
perifh  foon  after  their  arrival,  either  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  new  climate,  or  from  the  hardfhips  in- 
cident to  mod  emigrations.  The  fole  founders  of 
this  new  colony  were  a  hundred  men,  who  had 
long  lived  in  his  government  of  St.  Chriftopher's. 
They  were  brave,  active,  inured  to  labour  and 
B  b  2  fatigues-, 
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BOO  K  fatigues  ;  fkilful  in  tilling  the  ground  and  erecling 
^}lli  ,  habitations ;    abundantly   provided   with   potatoe 
plants,  and  all  neceilary  feeds. 

They  completed  their  fir  ft  fettlement  without 
any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  the 
fire-arms,  or  feduced  by  the  promifes  that  were 
made  them,  gave  up  to  the  French  the  weftern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  retired  to  the 
other.  This  tranquillity  was  of  fhort  duration. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  faw  thefe  enterprifing 
frrangers  daily  increafing,  were  convinced  that 
their  ruin  was  inevitable,  unlefs  they  could  extir- 
pate them  ;  and  they  therefore  called  in  the  favages 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  their  affiftance. 
They  fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had  been 
accidentally  eredled  ;  but  they  met  with  fuch  a 
warm  reception,  that  they  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat, leaving  feven  or  eight  hundred  of  their  bed 
warriors  dead  upon  the  fpot.  After  this  check 
they  difappeared  for  a  long  while;  and  when  they 
returned,  they  brought  with  them  prefents,  and 
expreiTed  their  concern  for  what  had  happened. 
They  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  and  the 
reconciliation  was  fealed  with  fome  bottles  of 
brandy  that  were  given  them  to  drink. 

The  labours  had  been  carried  on  with  difficulty 
till  this  period.  The  fear  of  a  furprife  obliged  the 
colonifts  of  three  different  habitations  to  meet 
every  night  in  that  which  was  in  the  center,  and 
which  was  always  kept  in  a  flate  of  defence. 
There  they  flept  fecure,  guarded  by  their  dogs 
and  a  centinel.  In  the  day-time  no  one  ventured 
out  without  his  gun,  and  a  brace  of  piftols  at  his 
girdle.  Thefe  precautions  were  needlefs  when 
the  two  nations  came  to  be  on  friendly  terms ;  but 
the  one,  whofe  friendfhip  and  favour  had  been 
courted,  took  fuch  undue  advantages  of  her  fu- 
periority,  to  extend  her  ufurpations,  that  fhe  foon 
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rekindled  in  the  others  a  hatred  that  had  never  en-BOOK 
tirely  fubfided.  The  favages,  whofe  manner  of  ^J^11, 
life  requires  a  vaft  extent  of  land,  finding  them- 
ielves  daily  more  ftraitened,  had  recourfe  to  ftra- 
tagem,  to  weaken  an  enemy  whom  they  dared 
riot  attack  by  force.  They  feparated  into  fmall 
bands,  waylayed  the  French,  who  frequented  the 
woods,  waited  'till  the  fportfman  had  fired  his 
piece,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  load  it  again, 
rufhed  upon  him  and  deftroyed  him.  Twenty 
men  had  been  thus  deftroyed  before  any  one  was 
able  to  account  for  their  difappearance.  As  foon 
as  this  particular  was  difcovered,  the  aggreffors 
were  purfued  and  beaten,  their  carbets  burnt, 
their  wives  and  children  maffacred,  and  thofe  few, 
that  efcaped  the  carnage,  fled  from  Martinico, 
and  never  appeared  there  again. 

The  French,  by  this  retreat,  now  become  foleFirftia- 
maftersof  the  ifland,  lived  quietly  upon  thofe  fpots  ^French 
which  bed  fuited  their  plantations.     They  wereinMarti- 
then    divided  into  two  claffes.      The  firfr   con-nico- 
fitted  of  fuch  as  had  paid  their  palTage  to  Ame- 
rica ;    and   thefe   were   called    inhabitants.     The 
government    diftributed   lands   to    them,    which 
became    their    abfolute    property    upon    paying 
a   yearly   tribute.      They  were  obliged  to  keep 
watch  by  turns,  and  to  contribute,  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities,  towards  the  neceffary  expences 
for   the   public  welfare  and    fafety.      Thefe  had 
under  their  command  a  multitude  of  miferable 
people    brought    over    from    Europe    at    their 
expence,    whom  they   called  engages,   or  bondf- 
men.     This  engagement   was  a  kind  of  flavery 
for   the  term  of  three  years.     When   that  time 
was  expired,  the  bondfmen,  by  recovering  their 
liberty,  became  the  equals  of  thofe  whom  they 
had  ferved. 

They 
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BOOK  They  all  confined  themfelves  at  firft  to  the  cul- 
X.IIL  tivation  of  tobacco  and  cotton;  to  which  was  foon 
added  that  of  the  arnotto  and  indigo.  That  of 
fngar  was  not  begun  till  about  the  year  1650. 
Benjamin  Dacofta,  one  of  thofe  Jews  who  are  be- 
holden for  their  induflry  to  that  very  oppreflion 
which  their  nation  is  now  fallen  under,  after  hav- 
ing exercifed  it  upon  others,  planted  feme  cocoa 
trees  ten  years  after.  His  example  was  not  fol- 
lowed till  1684,  when  the  chocolate  grew  more 
common  in  Fiance  Cocoa  then  became  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  colonics,  who  had  not  a 
fufficient  fund  to  undertake  fugar  plantations  One 
of  thofe  calamities  which  ariie  from  the  feafons, 
and  which  fometimes  affedt  men,  and  fometimes 
vegetables,  deftroyed  all  the  cocoa  trees  in  1727. 
This  fpread  a  general  confirmation  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Martinico.  The  coffee  tree  was  then 
proposed  to  them,  as  a  plank  is  held  out  to  mari- 
ners after  a  fhipwreck. 

The  French  miniftry  had  received,  as  a  prefent 
from  the  Dutch,  two  of  thefe  trees,  which  were 
carefully  preferved  in  the  king's  botanical  garden. 
Two  fhoots  were  taken  from  thefe.  Mr.  Defclienx, 
who  was  intrufred  to  carry  them  over  to  Martinico* 
in  1726,  happened  to  be  on  board  a  fhip  which 
wanted  water.  He  fhared  with  his  young  trees 
the  portion  that  was  allotted  him  for  his  own 
drinking;  and  by  this  generous  facrifice  faved 
half  of  the  valuable  truft  that  had  been  put  into 
his  hands.  His  magnanimity  was  rewarded.  The 
culture  of  coffee  was  attended  with  the  greateft 
and  mofl  rapid  fuccefs ;  and  this  virtuous  patriot 
enjoyed,  till  the  end  of  1774,  the  pleafing  fatisfac- 
tion,  the  uncommon  felicity,  of  having  as  it  were 
faved  an  important  colony,  and  enriched  it  with  a 
frefh  branch  of  induflry. 

Indepen- 
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Independent  of  this  refource,  Martinico  vvasB  ook 
pofleiled  of  thofe  natural  advantages  which  (eemedv  XI^ 
to  promife  a  fpeedy  and  great  profperity.  Of  all 
the  French  fettlements,  it  is  the  mofl  happily 
fituated  with  regard  to  the  winds  that  prevail  in 
thofe  feas.  It's  harbours  poffefs  the  incftimable 
advantage  of  affording  a  certain  fhelter  from  the 
hurricanes  which  annoy  thefe  latitudes.  It's  fuua- 
tion  having  made  it  the  feat  of  government,  it 
has  obtained  the  greateft  marks  of  favour,  and 
enjoyed  the  ableft  and  moil  upright  adminiftra- 
tion  of  them  all.  The  enemy  has  conftantly  re- 
fpecled  the  valour  of  it's  inhabitants,  and  has  fel- 
dom  attacked  it  without  having  caufe  to  repent. 
It's  domeftic  peace  has  never  been  difturbed,  not 
even  in  1717,  when  urged  by  a  general  difcon- 
tent,  the  inhabitants  ventured,  boldly  indeed,  but 
prudently,  to  fend  back  to  France  a  Governor 
and  an  Intendanr,  who  oppreiled  the  people  un- 
der their  defpotifm  and  rapacioufnefs.  The  or- 
der, tranquillity,  and  harmony,  which  they 
found  means  to  preferve  in  thofe  times  of  anarchy, 
were  a  proof  that  they  were  influenced  rather  by 
their  averfion  from  tyranny,  than  by  their  impa- 
tience of  authority ;  and  ferved  in  fome  meafure  to 
juftify  to  the  mother-country,  a  ftep,  which  in  it- 
feif  might  be  confidered  as  irregular,  and  contrary 
to  the  eftabliffied  principles. 

Not w  iTHSTANDiNGall thefe  advantages, Mar- 
tinico, though  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  the 
other  French  colonies,  had  made  but  little  pro- 
grefs  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  In  1700,  it 
contained  but  6597  white  men  in  all.  The  fa- 
vages,  Mulattoes,  and  free  Negroes,  men,  women, 
and  children,  amounted  to  no  more  than  507. 
The  number  of  flaves  was  but  14,566.  Al!  thefe 
together  made  a  population  of  21,640  perfons. 
The  whole  of   the  cattle   was   3,668   horfes  or 

mules. 
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BOO  K  mules,  and  9,217  head  of  horned  cattle.  They 
^J^11,  grew  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  tobacco  and  cot- 
~*  ton,  and  had  nine  indigo  houfes,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  fmall  fugar  plantations. 
Profperity  On  the  cefTation  of  the  long  and  obftinate  wars, 
of  Mar-  which  had  ravaged  all  the  continents,  and  been 
Caufc  of  carried  on  upon  all  the  feas  of  the  world,  and 
it.  when  France  had  relinquifhed  her  projects  of  con- 

quers, and  thofe  principles  of  adminiftration  by 
which  (he  had  been  fo  long  milled ;  Martinico 
emerged  from  that  feeble  (late  in  which  all  thefe 
calamities  had  kept  her,  and  foon  rofe  to  a  great 
degree  of  profperity.  She  became  the  general 
mart  for  all  the  windward  national  fettlements. 
It  was  in  her  ports  that  the  neighbouring  iflands 
fold  their  produce,  and  bought  the  commodities 
of  the  mother-country.  The  French  navigators 
loaded  and  unloaded  their  fhips  no  where  elfe. 
Martinico  was  famous  all  over  Europe.  She 
was  the  object  of  fpeculation,  confidered  under 
the  different  views  of  a  planter,  an  agent  to  the 
other  colonies,  and  a  trader  with  Spanifh  and 
North  America. 

As  a  planter,  it  employed,  in  1736,  feventy- 
two  thoufand  flaves,  upon  a  foil,  great  part  of 
which  was  newly  cleared,  and  which  conftantly 
yielded  very  abundant  crops. 

The  connections  of  Martinico  with  the  other 
iflands  intitled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiflion, 
and  the  charges  of  tranfport,  as  (he  alone  was  in 
pofleflion  of  carriages.  This  profit  might  be 
rated  at  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  which  was  in- 
creafing  daily.  This  (landing  debt,  feldom  called 
in,  was  left  them  for  the  improvement  of  their 
plantations.  It  was  increafed  by  advances  in 
money,  (laves,  and  other  neceffary  articles. 
Martinico,  thus  becoming  more  and  more  a  cre- 
ditor to  the  ether  iflands,  kept  them   in  conftant 

dependence, 
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dependence,  but  without   injuring  them.     They  b  O  o  K 
all  enriched  themfelves  by  her  alMance,  and  their  %  XI!J^ 
profit  was  beneficial  to  her. 

Her  connections  with  Cnpe  Breton,  with  Ca- 
nada, and  with  Louifiana,  procured  her  a  market 
for  her  ordinary  fugars,  her  inferior  coffee,  her 
molaifes  and  rum,  which  would  not  fell  in  France. 
They  gave  her,  in  exchange,  (kit  fifh,  dried  ve- 
getables, deals,  and  fome  flour. 

In  her  clandeftine  trade  on  the  coafts  of 
Spanifh  America,  confifling  wholly  of  goods 
manufactured  by  the  nation,  fhe  was  well  paid 
for  the  rifks  which  the  French  merchants  did 
not  chufe  to  run.  This  traffic,  lefs  important 
than  the  former  as  to  it's  object,  was  much  more 
lucrative  in  it's  effects.  It  commonly  brought  in 
a  profit  of  fourfcore  or  ninety  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  three  or  four  millions  of  livres*,  yearly 
fent  to  the  Caraccas,  or  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies. 

So  many  profperous  tranfactions  had  brought 
immenfe  fums  into  Martinico.  Twelve  millions 
of  livres  -{-  were  conftantly  circulated  there  with 
amazing  rapidity.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo 
confiderable,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  them  whether  they  dealt  in  gold,  or  filver,  or 
in  commodities. 

Her  extenfive  trade  annually  brought  into  her 
ports  two  hundred  fhips  from  France,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  fitted  out  by  the  mother-country  for  the 
coafl  of  Guinea,  thirty  from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve 
from  the  iflands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad ; 
befide  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips  that  come  to 
carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade.  The  private  navi- 
gation from  the   ifland   to  the  northern   colonies, 

*  From  125,0001,  to  166, 6661.  13s.  4c!.         *h  500,0001. 
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B  O  O  K  to  the   Spanifh  continent,  and  to  the  Windward 
v_J^^j  Iflands,  employed  a  hundred   and  thirty  vcffels, 
from  twenty  to  feventy  tons  burden,  manned  with 
fix  hundred  European  failors  of  ail  nations,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Haves  long  enured  to  the  fea  fer- 
vice. 
Manner        At  firft,  the  Chips  that  frequented  Martinico 
tL^rade   u^  to  ^an<^  m  thofc  parts  where   the  plantations 
is  carried  lay.     This  practice,  feemingly  the  mofr.   natural, 
onmMar- was  ]\a\^\c  to  great    inconveniences.     The   north 
and   north  eafterly  winds  which  blow   upon    part 
of  the  coafts,   keep  the  fea  in  a  conftant  and  vio- 
lent agitation.      Though  there  are   many  good 
roads,  they  are  either  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,  or  from  moft  of  the  habitations. 
The  floops,  deftined  to  coaft  along   this  interval, 
were  frequently  forced  by  the  weather  to  anchor, 
or  to  take  in  but  half  their  lading.     Thefe  diffi- 
culties retarded  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
fhip;  and   the  confequenceof  thefe  delays  was,  a 
great  lofs  of  men,  and  an  increafe  of  expence  to 
the  buyer  and  feller. 

Commerce,  which  mull:  always  reckon  among 
it's  greateft  advantages  that  of  procuring  a  quick 
return,  could  not  but  be  impeded  by  another  in- 
convenience, which  was  the  neceffity  the  trader 
jay  under,  even  in  the  beft  latitudes,  of  difpofing 
of  his  cargo  in  fmall  parcels.  If  fome  induftrious 
man  undertook  to  fave  him  that  trouble,  this  en- 
hanced the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  colonics. 
The  merchant's  profit  is  to  be  rated  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  he  fells.  The  more  he  fells,  the 
more  he  is  able  to  abate  of  the  profit  which  an- 
other mufl  make  who  fells  Left. 

A  greater  inconvenience  than  either  of  thefe 

was,  that  fome  places  were  overlooked  with  fome 

forts  of   European  goods,    while  others  were   in 

want  of  them.     The  owners  of  the  fhips  were 

i  equally 
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equally  at  a  lofs  to  take  in  a  proper  lading.  Mod  BOOK 
places  did  not  afford  all  forts  of  commodities,  ^}li 
nor  every  fpeeies  of  the  fame  commodity.  This 
deficiency  obliged  them  to  touch  at  feveral  places, 
or  to  carry  away  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  quantity 
of  what  was  fit  for  the  port  where  they  were  to 
unload. 

The  fhips  themfelves  were  expofed  to  feveral 
difficulties.  Many  of  them  wanted  careening, 
and  moll  required  at  lead  fome  repair.  The  pro- 
per aflidance  on  thefe  occafions  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  roads  that  were  but  little  frequented, 
where  workmen  did  not  chufe  to  fettle,  for  fear 
of  not  getting  fufficient  employment.  They  were 
therefore  obliged  to  go  and  relit  in  fome  particu- 
lar harbours,  and  then  return  to  take  in  their  lad- 
ing at  the  place  where  they  had  made  their  fale. 
Thefe  different  expeditions  took  up  at  lead  three 
or  four  months. 

These  and  many  more  inconveniences  made  it 
very  defirable  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
all.  the  navigators,  to  eflablifh  a  magazine,  where 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  might  fend 
their  refpedtive  articles  of  exchange.  Nature 
feemed  to  point  out  Fort  Royal  as  a  lit  place  for 
this  purpofe.  it's  harbour  was  one  of  the  bed  in 
all  the  Windward  Iflands,  and  fo  celebrated  fol- 
k's fafety,  that,  when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch 
veffels,  they  had  orders  from  the  republic  to 
fhelter  there  in  June,  July,  and  Augud,  from 
the  hurricanes  which  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  vio- 
lent in  thofe  latitudes.  The  lands  of  the  Lamen- 
tin  are  didant  but  a  league,  and  are  the  mod 
fertile  and  riched  of  all  the  colony.  The  nu- 
merous rivers  which  water  this  fruitful  country, 
convey  loaded  canoes  to  a  certain  didance  from 
the  place  where  they  empty  into  the  fea.  The 
protection  of  the  fortifications  fecured  the  peace- 
able 
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BOO  Kable  enjoyment  of  (o  many  advantages ;  which, 
XI11-  however,  were  balanced  by  a  fwampy  and  un- 
wholefome  foil.  This  capital  of  Martinico  was 
alfo  the  afylum  of  the  men  of  war ;  which  branch 
of  the  navy  at  that  time  defpifed,  and  even  op- 
preiTed  the  merchant- men.  On  this  account, 
Fort  Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  the 
center  of  trade,  which  was  therefore  turned  to  St. 
Peter's. 

This  little  town,  which,  notwithstanding  the  \[ 
fires  that  have  reduced  it  four  times  to  afhes,  (till 

IK 

contains  eighteen  hundred  houfes,  is  fituated  on  I, 
the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  or  inlet  L 
which  is  almoft  circular.  One  part  of  it  is  built 
on  the  ftrand  along  the  fea-fide ;  which  is  called  L 
the  Anchorage ;  and  is  the  place  deftined  for  the  ]. 
mips  and  warehoufes.  The  other  part  of  the  town  L 
Hands  upon  a  low  hill :  it  is  called  the  Fort,  from  i 
a  fmall  fortification  that  was  built  there  in  1665,  h 
to  check  the  feditions  of  the  inhabitants  againft 
the  tyranny  of  monopoly  ;  but  it  now  ferves  to 
protect  the  road  from  foreign  enemies.  Thefe  two 
parts  of  the  town  are  feparated  by  a  rivulet,  or 
fordable  river. 

The  anchorage  is  at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high 
and  perpendicular  hill.  Shut  up,  as  it  were, 
by  this  hill,  which  intercepts  the  eafterly  winds, 
the  mod  conftant  and  mod  falubrious  in  thefe 
parts  ;  expofed,  without  any  refrefhing  breezes, 
to  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun,  reflected  from 
the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  the  black  fand  on  the 
beach ;  this  place  is  extremely  hot,  and  always 
unwholefome.  Befides,  there  is  no  harbour ;  and 
the  (hips,  which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this 
coaft,  are  obliged  to  take  fhelter  at  Fort  Royal. 
But  thefe  difad  vantages  are  compenfated  by  the 
conveniency  of  the  road  of  St.  Peter's,  for  loading 
and  unloading  of  goods ;    and  by  it's  fituation, 

which 
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which  is  fuch,  that  fhips  can  freely  go  in  and  out  BOOK 
at  all  times,  and  with  all  winds.  t  XIH* 

This  village  was  the  firft  that  was  built,  and 
the  firft  that  was  cultivated  on  the  ifland.  It 
hath  not  been,  however,  fo  much  on  account  of 
it's  antiquity  as  of  it's  convenience,  that  it  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  having  become  the  center  of 
communication  between  the  colony  and  the  mo- 
ther-country. At  firft,  St.  Peter's  was  the  ftore- 
loufc  for  the  commodities  of  fome  diftri&s,  which 
ay  along  fuch  dreary  and  tempeftuous  coafts,  that 
no  fhip  could  ever  get  at  them  ;  fo  that  the  inha- 
bitants could  carry  on  no  trade  without  removing 
elfewhere.  The  agents  for  thefe  colonics  in  thole 
early  times,  were  only  the  matters  of  fmall  vef- 
els,  who  having  made  t^mfelves  known,  by  con- 
tinually failing  about  the  ifland,  were  enticed,  by 
the  profpedt  of  gain,  to  fix  upon  a  fettled  place 
or  their  refidence.  Honefty  was  the  only  fupport 
Df  this  intercourfe :  mofl  of  thefe  agents  could 
not  read.  None  of  them  kept  any  books  or  jour- 
nals. The}7  had  a  trunk,  in  which  they  kept  a  fe- 
Darate  bag  for  each  perfon,  whofe  bufinefs  they 
:ranfadted.  Into  this  bag  they  put  the  produce  of 
he  fales,  and  took  out  what  money  they  wanted 
or  the  purchafes.  When  the  bag  was  empty,  the 
:ommiiIion  was  at  an  end.  This  confidence, 
.vhLh  mud  appear  fabulous  in  our  days  of  dege- 
leracy  and  difhonefty,  was  yet  common  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  There  are  fome  per- 
bns  ftill  living,  who  have  carried  on  this  trade, 
vhere  the  employer  had  no  other  fecurity  for 
he  fidelity  of  his  agent,  but  the  benefit  refulting 
rom  ir. 

These  plain  men  were  fucceflively  replaced  by 
nore  enlightened  perfons  from  Europe.  Some 
lad  gene  over  to  the  colony,  when  it  was  taken 
Hit  of  the    hands   of    the  exclufive  companies. 

Their 
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BOO  K  Their  number  increafed  as  the  commodities  mul- 
^™^tipliedj  and  they  themfelves  contributed  greatly 
to  the  extending  of  the  plantations  by  the  loans 
they  advanced  to  the  planters  ;  whofe  labours 
had,  till  then,  gone  on  but  (lowly  for  want  of 
inch  help.  This  conduct  made  them  the  neceffary 
agents  for  their  debtors  in  the  colony,  as  they 
were  already  for  their  employers  at  home.  Even 
the  colonift,  who  owed  them  nothing,  was  in 
fome  meafure  dependent  on  them,  as  he  might 
poflibly  hereafter  (land  in  need  of  their  afliftance. 
If  his  crop  fhould  fail,  or  be  retarded,  a  plantation 
of  fugar  canes  be  fet  on  fire,  or  a  mill  blown 
down :  if  his  buildings  fhould  fall,  mortality 
carry  off  his  cattle  or  his  flaves;  or  if  every 
thing  fhould  be  deftroye4  by  drought  or  heavy 
rains ;  where  could  he  find  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  himfelf  during  thefc  calamities,  or  of 
repairing  the  lofs  occafioned  by  them  ?  Thefe 
means  are  in  twenty  different  hands.  If  only  one 
refufes  his  afliltance,  the  diflrefs  mufl  neceffarily 
increafe.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  fuch  as 
had  not  yet  borrowed  money,  to  truft  the  agents 
of  St.  Peter's  with  their  concerns,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  a  refource  in  times  of  diflrefs. 

The  few  rich  inhabitants,  whofe  fortunes 
feemed  to  place  them  above  thefe  wants,  were  in 
fome  degree  compelled  to  apply  to  this  factory. 
The  trading  captains,  finding  a  port  where  they 
might  with  advantage  complete  their  bufinefs, 
without  flirring  out  of  their  warehouses,  or  even 
of  their  fhips,  forfook  Fort  Royal,  Trinity  Fort, 
and  all  the  other  places  where  an  arbitrary  price 
was  put  upon  the  commodities,  and  where  the 
payments  were  flow  and  uncertain.  By  this  re- 
volution, the  colonifls,  being  confined  to  their 
works,  which  require  a  conflant  and  daily  at- 
tendance, could   no  longer  go  out  to  difpofe  of 

their 
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their  produce.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  B  O  o  K 
intruft  it  to  able  men,  who,  being  (ctiled  at  the^J^JV^, 
only  frequented  fea-port,  were  ready  to  ieize  the 
rnoft  favourable  opportunities  for  buying  and  fell- 
ing; an  ineftimable  advantage  this,  in  a  country 
where  trade  is  continually  fluctuating.  Guadalupe 
and  Granada  followed  this  example,  induced  by 
the  fame  motives. 

The  war  of  i  744  put  a  flop  to  this  profperity ; 
not  that  the  fault  was  in  Martinico  itfclf.  It's 
navy,  conftandy  ezercifed,  and  accuftomed  to 
frequent  engagements,  which  the  carrying  on  of 
a  contraband  trade  required,  was  prepared  for 
a&ion.  In  lefs  than  fix  months,  forty  privateers, 
fitted  out  at  St.  Peter's,  fpread  thcmlelves  about 
the  latitudes  of  the  Caribbee  lflands.  They  fig- 
nalized  themfelves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  an- 
cient freebooters.  They  were  conftandy  return- 
ing in  triumph,  and  Jaden  with  an  immenfe 
booty.  Yer,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fucceffes,  an 
intire  flop  was  put  to  the  navigation  of  the  colony, 
both  to  the  Spanilh  coaft:  and  to  Canada,  and 
they  were  conflantly  diflurbed  even  on  their  own 
coafls.  The  few  mips  that  came  from  France, 
in  order  to  compenfate  the  hazards  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  by  the  lois  of  their  commodities,  fold 
them  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  bought  them 
at  a  very  low  one.  By  this  means  the  produce 
decreafed  in  value,  the  lands  were  but  ill  culti- 
vated, the  works  neglected,  and  the  flaves  pe- 
rifhing  for  want.  Every  thing  was  in  a  declining 
ftate,  and  tending  to  decay.  The  peace  at  lad 
reftored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it  the 
hopes  of  recovering  the  ancient  profperity  of  the 
ifland.  The  event  did  not  anfwer  the  pains  that 
were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Two  years  had  not  yetelapfed  fince  theceflTa- J^"11"6.0* 
tion  of  hoftilities,  when  the  colony  loft  the  con- co>  ranT 

traband  *« .««& 

of  It. 
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BOOK  traband  trade  fhe  carried  on  with  the  American 
3!!ILj  Spaniards.  This  revolution  was  not  owen  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  guarda-coftas.  As  it  is  more  the 
intereft  of  the  traders  to  fet  them  at  defiance, 
than  their's  to  defend  themfelves  ;  the  former  arc 
apt  to  defpife  men  who  are  ill  paid  to  protect 
fuch  rights,  or  enforce  fuch  prohibitions  as  are 
oftentimes  unjuft.  The  fubftitution  of  regifter 
fhips  to  the  fleets  was  the  caufe  that  confined  the 
attempts  of  the  fmugglers  within  very  narrow  li- 
mits. In  the  new  fyftem,  the  number  of  fhips 
was  undetermined,  and  the  time  of  their  arrival 
uncertain,  v/hich  occafioned  a  variation  in  the 
price  of  commodities  unknown  before.  From 
that  time  the  fmuggler,  who  only  engaged  in  this 
trade  from  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  and  conftant 
profit  would  no  longer  purfue  it,  when  it  did  not 
fecure  him  an  equivalent  to  the  rifks  he  ran. 

But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  co- 
lony, as  the  hardfhips  brought  upon  them  by  the 
mother-country.  An  unfkilful  adminiflration 
clogged  the  reciprocal  and  neceffary  connection 
between  the  iflands  and  North  America  with  fo 
many  formalities,  that  in  1755  Martinicofent  but 
four  veflels  to  Canada.  The  direction  of  the 
colony,  now  committed  to  the .  care  of  avari- 
cious and  ignorant  clerks,  foon  loft  it's  import- 
ance, funk  into  contempt,  and  was  proftituted  to 
venality. 

In  the  mean  while  the  trade  of  France  was  not 
yet  affected  by  the  decay  of  Martinico.  The 
French  found  traders  in  the  road  of  St.  Peter's, 
who  purchafed  their  cargoes  at  a  good  price,  and 
fent  their  fhips  home  with  expedition,  and  richly 
laden;  and  they  never  inquired  from  what  parti- 
cular colony  the  confumption  and  produce 
arofe.  Even  the  Negroes  who  were  carried  there 
were  fold  at  a  high  price;    but   few  remained. 

The 
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The  greateft  part  were  fent  to  the  Granades,  toBOOK 
Guadalupe,  and  even  to  the  Neutral  Iflands,  **11 
which,  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  freedom 
they  enjoyed,  preferred  the  (laves  brought  by  the 
French,  to  thofe  the  Englilh  offered,  though  ap- 
parently on  better  terms.  They  were  convinced, 
from  long  experience,  that  the  chofen  Negroes, 
who  coft  the  mod,  enriched  their  lands,  while 
the  plantations  did  not  flouriih  in  the  hands  of  the 
Negroes  bought  at  a  lower  price.  But  thefe  pro- 
fits of  the  mother-country  were  foreign,  and  rather 
hurtful  to  Martin ico. 

She  had  not  yet  repaired  her  loffes  during  the 
peace,  nor  paid  off  the  debts  which  a  feries  of  ca- 
lamities had  obliged  her  to  contract ;  when  war, 
the  greateft  of  all  evils,  broke  out  afrefh.  A  feries 
of  misfortunes  for  France,  after  repeated  defeats 
and  loffes,  made  Martin  ico  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh.  It  was  reftored  in  July  1763,  fixteen 
months  after  it  had  been  conquered  ;  but  deprived 
of  all  the  neceffary  means  of  profperity,  that  had 
made  it  of  fo  much  importance.  For  fome  years 
paft,  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  coafts  was  almoft  intirely  loft.  The  ceflion  of 
Canada  and  of  Louifiana  had  precluded  all  hopes 
of  opening  again  a  communication,  which  had 
only  been  interrupted  by  temporary  miftakes. 
The  productions  of  the  Granades,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Dominica,  which  were  now  become  Britifh 
dominions,  could  no  longer  be  brought  into  their 
harbours ;  and  a  new  regulation  of  the  mother- 
country,  which  forbad  her  having  any  intercourfe 
with  Guadalupe,  left  her  no  hopes  from  that 
quarter. 

The  colony,  thus  deftitute,.  could  depend  upon 
nothing  but  it's  cultures;  unfortunately,  at  the 
period  when  it's  inhabitants  began  to  attend  to 
them  with  advantage,  there  appeared  ia  the  ifland 

Vol.  IV.  Cc  afpc- 
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B  O  O  K  a  fpecies  of  ant  unknown  in  America,  before  it 
XI11-  had  exercifed  fuch  ravages  in  Barbadoes,  that  it 
was  deliberated,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  abandon  a  colony  formerly  fo  flourifhing.  It 
is  not  known  whether  this  infect  was  transferred 
to  Martinico  from  the  Continent,  or  from  this 
ifland.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it  cccafioned 
inexpreffible  ravages  in  all  the  fugar  plantations 
in  the  ifland  where  it  appeared.  This  calamity, 
which  had  been  too  ineffectually  refilled,  had 
lafted  for  eleven  years,  when  the  colonifts  aiTem- 
bled  on  the  9th  of  March  1775,  announced  a  re- 
ward of  666,000  livres  *,  for  the  perfon  who 
fhould  find  a  remedy  againff,  thefe  deftructive 
fcourges.  This  important  fecret  hath  been  al- 
ready difcovered  and  practifed  by  an  officer  nam- 
ed Defvoufe,  upon  one  of  the  plantations  the 
mod  infefted  with  ants.  This  excellent  cultivator 
had  obtained  plentiful  crops  by  multiplying  the 
labours,  the  manure,  and  the  weedings,  by  burn- 
ing the  ftraw  in  which  this  infect  concealed  itfelf, 
by  replanting  the  fugar  canes  after  every  crop, 
and  by  difpofmg  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  air.  This  example 
hath  at  length  been  followed  by  the  rich  colonifts, 
others  will  imitate  it  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  procefs  of  time, 
the  recollection  only  will  remain  of  this  great 
difafter. 

This  calamity  was  raging  in  it's  greateft  force, 
when  the  hurricane  of  1760,  the  mod  furious  of 
thofe  which  had  ravaged  Martinico,  deftroyed 
the  provifions  and  the  harvefts,  rooted  up  the 
trees,  and  even  overthrew  the  buildings.  The 
deflruction  was  fo  general,  that  fcarce  a  few  in- 
habitants remained  able  to  adminifter  comfort  to 
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fo  many   unfortunate  people,  and   to  relieve   fo  B  o  o  K 
many  mileries. 

The  high  price  to  which  for  fome  time  coffee 
had  rifen,  aflifted  them  in  fupporting  thefe  mis- 
fortunes. This  production,  which  had  been  too 
much  cultivated,  fell  into  difgracc,  and  the  plant- 
ers prelerved  only  the  regret  of  having  devoted 
their  lands  to  a  commodity,  the  value  of  which 
was  no  more  fufficient  for  their  fubfiftence. 

To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  mother- 
country  fufTered  the  colony  to  be  in  want  of  the 
perfons  necefTary  for  the  labours  of  it ;  for  from 
the  year  176+,  to  1774,  the  tradeof  France  did 
not  introduce  into  Martinico  more  than  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  flaves,  one  year  with  an- 
other. The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  renewing  their  men  from  the  refufe  of  the 
Englifh  cargoes  clandestinely  introduced. 

An  enlightened  minifter,  whofe  watchful  care 
would  have  extended  itfelf  to  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, would  have  alleviated  the  fate  of  a  great 
Settlement  fo  cruelly  afflicted,  but  this  was  not 
the  cafe.  New  offices  eftabiifhed  on  the  colony 
were  fubftituted  to  thofe  fuccours  it  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

In  the  French  fettlements  in  the  New  World, 
and  undoubtedly  in  thofe  of  other  nations  like- 
wile,  the  Africans  grew  extremely  depraved; 
and  this  was,  becaufe  they  were  certain  of  impu- 
nity. Their  matters,  feduced  by  a  blind  motive 
of  intereft,  never  brought  the  criminals  to  juflice. 
In  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  great  mifchief,  the 
black  code  regulated  that  the  price  of  every  flave 
who  fhould  be  condemned  to  death,  after  inform- 
ation lodged  againft  him  with  the  magiftrate 
by  the  proprietor,  fhould  be  paid  for  by  the  co- 
lony. 

CC2  CoLLEC- 
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BOOK  Collections  were  immediately  made  for  this 
X111-  ufeful  purpofe;  but  part  of  them  was  foon  em- 
*  ^ployed  in  expences  foreign  to  their  inftitntion. 
That  of  Martinico  was  dill  more  opprefTed  than 
the  others  with  thefe  a£ts  of  injuflice  ;  when  in 
177 1,  it  was  burdened  with  the  expences  in- 
curred by  the  chamber  of  agriculture  belonging  to 
the  colony,  and  with  the  falary  of  a  deputy,  which 
it's  council  keeps  to  no  purpofe  in  the  mother- 
country. 

Oppression  was  carried  ft  ill  further.  The 
duties  which  the  government  collected  at  Mar- 
tinico, were  originally  very  trifling,  and  were 
paid  in  provifions,  which  were  changed  into  me- 
tals, when  thefe  univerfal  agents  of  commerce 
were  multiplied  in  the  ifland.  Neverthelefs,  the 
import  was  moderate  till  1763,  when  it  was  raifed 
to  eight  hundred  thoufand  livres  *.  Three  years 
after  it  became  neceffary  to  lower  it,  but  this  di- 
minution, extorted  by  the  calamities  of  the  times, 
was  put  a  flop  to  in  1762.  The  tribute  was 
lowered  again  in  1778,  to  the  fum  of  666,000 
livres -f-,  which  is  equal  to  a  million  J  in  the 
iflands.  It  is  paid  by  a  poll-tax  upon  the  white 
people  and  upon  the  Negroes,  by  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  houfes,  by  a  duty  of  one 
per  cent,  on  all  heavy  merchandife  which  enters 
the  colony,  and  an  equal  duty  upon,  all  provifions 
that  are  exported  from  it,  except  coffee,  which 
pays  three  per  cent. 
Prefent  On  the  firft  of  January   1778,   the  population 

Maitinico.  °^  Martinico  confifted  of  twelve  thoufand  white 
people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes  ;  three  thou- 
fand free  Negroes  or  Mulauoes,  and  upwards  of 
fourfcore  thoufand  flaves,  though  it's  calculations 
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did  not  amount  to  more  than  feventy-two  thou-  BOOK 
fand. 

It's  cattle  confided  of  eight  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred mules  or  horfes  ;  nine  thoufand  ic\cn  hundred 
head  of  horned  cattle,  and  thirteen  thoufand  one 
hundred  hogs,  fheep,  or  goats 

It's  fugar  plantations  amounted  to  two  hundred 
fifty-feven,  which  occupied  ten  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-feven  fquares  of  land.  It 
cultivated  fixteen  millions  fix  hundred  two  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  feventy  coffee  plants; 
one  million  four  hundred  thirty  thoufand  and 
twenty  cocoa  plants  ;  and  one  million  fix  hundred 
forty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  cotton 
plants. 

In  1775,  the  French  navigators  loaded  at 
Martinico  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  vefTcls, 
with  two  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  quintals,  fifty-eight 
pounds  of  clayed  or  raw  fugar,  which  were  fold  in 
the  mother-country  for  9,971,155  livres,  3  fols, 
7deniers*;  with  ninety  fix  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  quintals,-  fixty-eight  pounds 
of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for  4^577,259  li- 
vres,  i6fols-f;  eleven  hundred  and  forty- feven 
quintals  eight  pounds  of  indigo,  which  were  fold 
for  975,018  livresj-  eight  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  quintals,  fixty-three  pounds  of  cocoa, 
which  were  fold  for  605,964  livres,  12  fols  5  ; 
eleven  thoufand  and  twelve  quintals  of  cotton, 
which  were  fold  for  2,753,100  livres  || ;  nine  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  hides,  which  were  fold  for  8,27  1 
livres  ^~ ;  twenty-nine  quintals  ten  pounds  of  rope- 
yarn,  which  were  fold  for  29,100  livres**;  nine- 
teen hundred  fixty-fix  quintals,  thirty  five  pounds 
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BOOKof  black  caflia,  which  were  fold  for  52,980  livres, 
y  xni-  jofols*;  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  quintals 
of  wood,  which  were  fold  for  3,125  livres +  ; 
the  total  amount  of  thefe  articles  was  18,075,974 
livres,  1  fol,  7deniers$;  but  this  fum  did  not 
entirely  belong  to  the  colony  ;  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  it  belonged  to  St.  Lucia  and  Guada- 
lupe, which  had  fent  part,  of  their  productions  to 
Martinico. 
HathMar-      All  thofe  who  from  inflindl  or  duty  are  con- 

p"ofpeaofcerned  f°r  l^e  mtere^  °f  tneir  country,  would 
iirprov-  wifh  to  fee  the  productions  multiplied  at  Marti- 
ns-?  nico.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the  center 
of  the  ifland,  full  of  horrid  rocks,  is  unfit  for 
the  culture  of  fugar,  coffee,  or  cotton  ;  that  too 
much  moifture  would  be  hurtful  to  thefe  produc- 
tions ;  and  that,  mould  they  fucceed,  the  charges 
of  carriage  acrofs  mountains  and  precipices  would 
abforb  the  profits  of  the  crops.  But  in  this  large 
fpace  meadows  would  turn  to  very  good  account. 
The  foil  is  excellent  for  pafture,  and  only  wants 
the  attention  of  government  to  furnifh  the  inha- 
bitants with  the  neceflary  increafe  of  cattle  both 
for  labour  and  food.  There  are  other  fpots  on 
the  ifland  where  the  foil  is  ungrateful.  Craggy 
territories  whLh  have  been  levelled  by  the  tor- 
rents and  the  rains ;  fwampy  grounds,  which  it 
would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impofiible  to  dry 
up  ;  and  flony  lands,  which  cannot  be  fertilized 
by  any  kind  of  labour.  The  obfervers,  however, 
who  are  the  moft  acquainted  with  the  colony, 
unanimoufly  agree,  that  thefe  cultures  are  capable 
of  being  increafed  nearly  by  one-third,  and  that 
even  this  improvement  might  be  brought  about 
by  a  better  and  more  fleady  method  of  cultivate 
on,  without  any  further  clearing  of  lands.     But 
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in  order  to  attain  to  this  improvement,  a  greater  B  o  o  K 
number  of  flaves  would  be  required.  It  is  a  con- ^^^ 
iiderable  thing  that  the  inhabitants  have  been  able 
to  preferve,  till  our  time,  their  works  in  the  fame 
ftateasthey  had  received  them  from  their  anceftors. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  in  their  power  to 
increafe  them. 

The  proprietors  of  the  lands  at  Martinico  may 
be  divided  into  four  clafles.  The  fir  ft  are  pot- 
fefled  of  a  hundred  large  fugar  plantations,  in 
which  twelve  thoufand  Negroes  are  employed. 
The  fecond  have  one  hundred  and  fifty,  worked 
by  nine  thoufand  blacks.  The  third  clafs  pof- 
fefs  thirty-fix,  with  two  thoufand  blacks.  The 
fourth,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  and  caflava,  may  employ  twelve  thoufand 
Negroes.  The  remaining  flaves  of  both  fexes 
are  engaged  in  domeftic  fer vices,  in  fifhing,  or 
in  navigation,  they  are  children  or  infirm  per- 
fons. 

The  firft  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  rich  people. 
Their  culture  is  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfection,  and  they  are  able  to  preferve  it  in  the 
fiourifhing  ftate  to  which  they  have  brought  it. 
Even  the  expences  they  muft  be  at  for  replacing 
deficiencies,  are  not  fo  great  as  thofe  of  the  lefs 
wealthy  planter,  as  the  flaves  born  upon  thefe  plan- 
tations fupply  the  place  of  thofe  deflroyed  by  time 
and  labour. 

The  fecond  clafs,  which  is  that  of  planters  in 
eafy  circumftances,  have  but  half  the  hands  that 
would  be  necedary  to  acquire  a  fortune  equal  to 
that  of  the  opulent  proprietors.  If  they  were 
even  able  to  buy  the  number  of  flaves  they  want, 
they  would  be  deterred  from  it  by  fatal  experi- 
ence. Nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  than  the 
cuflom  of  putting  a  great  number  of  frefli  Negroes 
upo.i  a  plantation.     The  licknefs  thole  miieiable 

wretches 
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BOO  K wretches  are  liable  to,  from  a  change  of  climate 
XIji*.  and  diet ;    the  trouble  of  inuring  them  to  a  kind 
of  labour  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed,  and 
which  they  diflike,  cannot  but  difgufl  a  planter, 
from  the  conftant  and  laborious  attention  he  mult 
pay  to  this  training  up  of  men  for  the  cultivation 
of  land.     The  moft  active  proprietor,  is  he,  who 
is  able  to  increafe  his  works  by  one-fixth  of  the 
number  of  flaves  every   year.     Thus  the  fecond 
clafs  might  acquire  fifteen  hundred  blacks  yearly, 
if  the  net  produce  of  their  lands  would  admit  of 
it.     But  they  mud  not  expect  to  meet  with  credit. 
The  merchants  in  France  do  not  feem  difpofed  to 
truft  them  ;  and  thofe  who  circulated  their  flock 
in  the  colony,  no  fooner  found  that  they   could 
not  make  ufe  of  it  without  running  coniiderable 
rifks,  than   they  removed  it  to  Europe,  or  to  St. 
Domingo. 

The  third  clafs,  which  are  but  little  removed 
from  indigence,  cannot  change  their  fituation  by 
any  means  which  the  natural  courfe  of  trade  can 
fupply.  It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  them  to 
be  able  to  fubfift.  The  indulgence  of  govern- 
ment can  alone  put  them  into  fuch  a  flourifhing 
condition  as  to  render  them  ufeful  to  the  ftate, 
by  lending  them,  without  intereft,  the  fums  they 
may  want,  to  raife  their  plantations.  This  clafs 
might  employ  a  greater  number  of  frefh  Negroes 
than  we  have  allotted  to  the  fecond,  without  the 
fame  inconveniences ;  becaufe  each  planter  hav- 
ing fewer  flaves  to  look  after,  will  be  able  to 
pay  a  greater  attention  to  thofe  he  may  pur- 
chafe. 

The  fourth  clafs,  who  are  employed  in  cul- 
tures of  lefs  importance  than  that  of  fugar,  do 
not  fland  in  need  of  fuch  powerful  helps,  to  re- 
cover that  eafe  and  plenty  from  which  they  are 
fallen,  by  war,  hurricanes,  and  other  misfor- 
tunes. 
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tunes.     Could  thefe  two  laft  clafles  but  make  an  B  O  O  K 
acquifition  of  fifteen   hundred   Haves  every  year,  v-^111* 
it  would  be  fufficient  to  raife  them  to  that  degree 
of  profperity  to  which  their  induftry  naturally  in- 
titles  them. 

Thus  Martinico  might  hope  to  revive  her  de- 
clining plantations,  and  to  recover  the  firfl  fplen- 
dour  to  which  her.  diligence  had  raifed  her,  if  (lie 
could  get  a  yearly  acceilion  of  three  thoufand 
Negroes.  But  it  is  well  known  that  me  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  pay  for  thole,  recruits.  She  owes  the 
mother-countiy,  for  balance  of  trade,  about  a 
million  *.  A  feries  of  misfortunes  has  obliged  her 
to  borrow  four  millions  f  of  the  merchants  fettled 
in  the  town  of  St.  Peter.  The  engagements  fhe  has 
entered  into  on  account  of  divided  inheritances, 
and  thofe  fhe  has  contracted  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
number  of  plantations,  have  made  her  infolvent. 
This  defperate  (late  will  neither  allow  her  the 
means  of  foon  recovering  her  former  fituation,  nor 
the  ambition  of  purfuing  that  road  to  fortune 
which  once  lay  open  to  her. 

•  Add  to  this,  that  fhe  flands  expofed  to  invafion.  Whether 
But  though  there  are  a  number  of  places  where Martlnlco 
the  enemy  may  land,  yet  they  will  never  makequered? 
the  attempt.     It  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs,  becaufe 
of  the  impoflibility  of  bringing   up  the  artillery 
and  ammunition,  acrofs  fuch  a  rugged  country  to 
Fort  Royal,  which  defends  the  whole  colony.     It 
is  in  this  latitude  only  that  the  enemy  would  fail, 
in  order  to  make  fuch  an  attempt. 

In  the  front  of  this  ftrong  and  principal  place  of 
defence  is  a  famous  harbour,  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
a  broad  bay,  that  cannot  be  entered  without  many 
tackings,  which  mud  decide  the  fate  of  any  fhip 
that  is  forced  to  avoid  an  engagement.  If  fhe  hap- 
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BOO  Kpens  to  be  unrigged,  or  is  a  bad  failot  or  meets 
*  ^with  fome  accident  from  the  variations  of  the 
fqualls  of  wind,  the  currents,  or  whirlpools,  (he 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  affailant  that  is  a  bet- 
ter failor.  The  garrifon  of  the  fortrefs  itfelf  may 
become  a  ufelefs  and  inglorious  fpeclator  of  the  de- 
feat of  a  whole  fquadron,  as  it  has  been  often  of 
the  taking  of  merchant  (hips. 

The  infide  of  the  harbour  is  much  injured  on 
account  of  the  hulks  of  feveral  (hips  that  have 
been  funk  there,  to  keep  out  the  Englifh  in  the  lad 
war.  Thefe  veffels  have  been  taken  up  again  ;  but 
it  will  (till  require  a  considerable  expence  to  re- 
move the  heaps  of  fand  which  had  gathered  about 
them,  and  to  put  the  harbour  in  the  fame  ftate 
it  was  before.  This  work  will  not  admit  of  any 
delay ;  for  the  port,  though  not  very  fpacious,  is 
the  only  one  where  (hips  of  all  rates  can  winter ; 
the  only  one  where  they  can  be  fupplied  with 
mafts,  fails,  cables,  and  excellent  water,  which  is 
brought  there  from  the  diftance  of  a  league  by  a 
very  well-contrived  canal,  and  which  may  be  eafi- 
ly  procured. 

An  enemy  will  always  land  near  to  this  harbour, 
and  there  is  no  poilibility  of  preventing  them, 
whatever  precautions  be  taken.  The  war  could 
only  be  carried  on  againft  them  in  the  field;  it 
could  not  be  continued  for  any  time,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  foon  be  reduced  to  (hut  themfelves  up 
in  their  fortifications. 

They  formerly  had  no  other  fortification  than 
Fort  Royal,  where  immenfe  fums  had  been  bu- 
ried through  want  of  (kill  under  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains. All  the  knowledge  of  the  ablelt  engineers 
has  never  been  fufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
ftrength  or  folidity  to  works  occafionally  erected 
by  the  mod  unfkilful  hands,  and  without  any  fort 
of  plan.     They  have  been  obliged    to   content 

themfelves 
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themfelves  with  adding  a  covered  way,  a  rampart  BOOK 
and  flanks,  to  fuch  parts  of  the  place  as  would 
admit  of  them.  But  the  work  of  the  mod  con- 
fequence  has  been  to  cut  into  the  rock,  which 
eafily  gives  way -,  and  to  dig  fubterraneous  rooms, 
which  are  airy,  wholefome,  and  fit  to  fecure 
warlike  (lores  and  provifions-  as  alfo  to  fhelter 
the  fick,  and  to  defend  the  foldiers,  and  fuch  of 
the  inhabitants  whofe  attachment  to  their  country 
would  infpire  them  with  courage  to  defend  the 
colony.  It  has  been  thought,  that  men  who  were 
fure  of  rinding  a  fafe  retreat  in  thefe  caverns,  after 
having  expofed  their  lives  on  the  ramparts,  would 
foon  forget  their  fatigues,  and  face  the  enemy  with 
frefh  vigour.  This  idea  was  fortunate  and  fenfi- 
ble,  and  mud  have  been  fuggeded,  if  not*  by  a 
patriotic  government,  at  lead  by  fome  fenfible 
and  humane  minider. 

But  the  bravery  this  mud  infpire  could  not  be 
fufficient  to  preferve  a  place  which  is  commanded 
on  all  fides.  It  was  therefore  thought  advifeable 
to  fix  upon  fome  more  advantageous  fituation  -9 
and  the  point  called  Morne  Gamier  was  chofen 
for  this  purpofe,  which  is  higher  by  thirty-five 
or  forty  (cti  than  the  higheft  tops  of  Patate, 
Tortenfon,  and  Cartouche,  all  which  overlook 
Fort  Royal. 

Upon  this  eminence  a  citadel  has  been  raifed, 
confiding  of  four  badions.  The  badions  in  front, 
the  covered  way,  the  refervoirs  for  water,  the 
powder  magazines  ;  all  thefe  means  of  defence 
are  ready.  The  cazernes,  and  other  neceflfary 
buildings,  will  foon  complete  the  work.  If  even 
the  redoubts  and  the  batteries,  intended  to  force 
the  enemy  to  make  their  defcent  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  Cafco  bay,  where  they  landed  at  the 
lad  invafion,  fhould  not  be  attended  with  the 
effect  that  is  expected  from  them ;  yet  dill  the 

colony 
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BOOK  colony  would  be  able  to  refill  about  three  months. 
Xin.  Fifteen  hundred  men  will  defend  the  Mome  Gar- 
tner for  thirty  or  fix-and  thirty  days  againft  an 
army  of  fifteen  thoufand  ;  and  twelve  hundred 
men  will  fufrain  themfelves  for  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  days  in  Fort  Royal,  which  cannot  be 
attacked  till  Gamier  has  been  taken.  This  is 
aii  that  can  be  expe&ed  from  an  expence  of  ten 
millions  of  livres*. 

Those,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  navy  alone 
ought  to  protect  the  colonies,  think  that  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  expence  hath  been  mifapplied.  As  it 
was  not  pofiible,  in  their  opinion,  to  erect  forti- 
fications, and  to  build  fhips  at  the  fame  time,  the 
preference  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  latter, 
as  being  indifpenfably  neceflary  ;•  efpecialiy  if  the 
impetuofity  in  the  character  of  the  French  difpofes 
them  to  attack  rather  than  to  defend,  they  ought 
fooner  to  deftroy  than  erect  fortreffes  ;  or  none 
but  fhips  fhould  be  built,  thofe  moveable  ram- 
parts which  carry  war  with  them,  inftead  of  wait- 
ing for  it.  Any  power  that  aims  at  trade,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  colonies,  muft  have  fhips, 
which  bring  in  men  and  wealth,  and  increafe 
population  and  circulation  •,  whereas  baftions  and 
ibldiers  are  only  fit  to  con  fume  men  andprovi- 
fions.  All  that  the  court  of  Verfailles  can  expect 
from  the  expence  they  have  incurred  at  Martinico, 
is,  that  if  the  ifland  fhould  be  attacked  by  the 
only  enemy  it  has  to  tear,  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  relieve  it.  The  Englifh  proceed  flowly 
in  a  liege ;  they  always  go  on  by  rule,  and  nothing 
diverts  them  from  completing  any  works  that  con- 
cern the  fafety  of  the  affailants;  for  they  efteem 
the  life  of  a  foldier  of  more  confequence  than 
the  lols  of  time.     This  maxim,  fo  fenfible  in  itr 
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fVlf,    is,    perhaps,    mifapplied   in    the   deflrucliveB  O  o  K 
climate  of  America  *  but  it  is  the  maxim  of  a  peo-     XIiI- 
pie,  whole  foldiers  are  engaged    in  the  fervice  of       " 
the  flats,    not    mercenaries   paid    by   the  prince. 
But  whatever  be  the  future  fate  of  Martinico,  it 
is  now   time   to  inquire  into  the  prelent  ftate  of 
Guadalupe. 

This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  may  The 
be  Jibout  eighty  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  French  in- 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  lea,  daiupe."*' 
which  is  not  above  two  leagues  long,  and  from  fif-  Calamities 
teen  to  forty  toifes  broad.  This  canal,  known  by  ^ey  expe" 
the  name  of  the  fait  river,  is  navigable,  but  will  there, 
only  carry  Indian  boats. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  it's  name 
to  the  whole  colony,  is,  towards  the  center,  full 
of  craggy  rocks,  and  fo  cold,  that  nothing  will  grow 
there  but  fern,  and  fome  uielefs  fhrubs  covered 
with  mofs.  On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  moun- 
tain called  la  Soup  brier  e,  or  the  Brimftone  moun- 
tain, rifes  to  an  immenle  height  into  the  middle 
region  of  the  air.  It  exhales,  through  various 
openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with 
fparks  that  are  viiible  by  night.  From  ail  thefe 
hills  flow  numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the 
plains  below,  and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of 
the  climate  by  a  refrefhing  dream,  fo  celebrated, 
that  the  galleons,  which  formerly  ufed  to  touch  at 
the  Windward  lflands,  had  orders  to  renew  their 
provihon  with  this  pure  and  falubrious  water. 
Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called 
Guadalupe.  This  which  is  commonly  called 
Giande  Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by 
nature.  The  foil  is  not  lb  fertile,  or  the  climaic 
fo  wholelbme  or  fo  pieafant.  It  is,  indeed,  lels 
rugged  ;  but  it  wants  Jprings  and  rivers.  There 
are  even  no  fprings  10  be  found  there.  Aqueducts, 
which  would  not  be  very  expeniive,  would  un- 
2  doubtedly, 
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BOO  Kdoubtedly,  in  procefs  of  time,  enable  it  to  enjoy 
XIi[/,  this  advantage  in  common  with  the  other  part  of 
the  colony. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  poffeflion  of 
this  ifland,  when  five  hundred  and  fifty  French- 
men, led  on  by  two  gentlemen  named  Loline  and 
Dupleflis,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1635.  They  had  been  very  imprudent  in 
their  preparations.  Their  provifions  were  fo  ill 
chofen,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  paffage ;  and 
they  had  (hipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted 
in  two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  none  from 
the  mother-country.  St.  Chriftopher's,  whether 
from  fcarcity  or  defign,  refufed  to  (pare  them  any; 
and  the  firft  attempts  in  hufbandry  they  made  in 
the  country,  could  not  yet  afford  any  thing.  No 
refource  was  left  for  the  colony  but  from  the  fa- 
vages  ;  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a  people  who  culti- 
vate but  little,  and  therefore  had  never  laid  up 
any  (lores,  could  not  be  very  confiderable.  The 
new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages 
might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came  to  a  re- 
folutton  to  plunder  them  v  and  hodilities  com- 
menced on  the  1 6  th  of  January,  1636. 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  con- 
dition openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  Co  much 
the  advantage  from  the  fuperiority  oC  their  arms, 
deftroyed  their  own  provifions  and  plantations, 
and  retired  to  Grande  Terre,  or  to  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands.  From  thence  the  moil  defperate  came 
over  to  the  ifland  from  which  they  had  been  driven, 
and  concealed  themfelves  in  the  thickefl  parts  of 
the  forefls.  In  the  day-time  they  (hot  with  their 
poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down  with  their  clubs, 
all  the  French  who  were  fcartered  about  for  hunt- 
ing or  fifhing.  In  the  night,  they  burned  the 
dwellings,  and  deftroyed  the  plantations  of  their 
unjuft  fpoilers. 

A  DREAD- 
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A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  ofB  o  O  ic 
this  kind  of  war.  The  colonics  were  reduced  to  XIi^. 
graze  in  the  fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements, 
and  to  dig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  fubfiftence. 
Many  who  had  been  flaves  at  Algiers,  held  in  ab- 
horrence the  hands  that  had  broken  their  fetters ; 
and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exigence.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the  crime  of  their 
invafion,  'till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought 
about  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1 640.  When  we  confider  the  injuftice  of  the 
hoftilities  which  the  Europeans  have  committed  all 
over  America,  we  are  almoft  tempted  to  rejoice  at 
their  misfortunes,  and  at  all  the  judgments  that 
purfue  thofe  inhuman  oppreflbrs.  We  are  ready, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  to  renounce  the  ties 
that  bind  us  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  hemi- 
fphere,  to  change  our  connections,  and  to  contract 
beyond  the  feas,  with  the  favage  Indians,  an  alli- 
ance which  unites  all  mankind,  that  of  misfortune 
and  compaflion. 

The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfhips  en-  GuaJaiupe 
durcd  in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  in-  [ec]?v*™ 
citement  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  imme-  fromft's63 
diate  neceflity  ;  which  afterwards  induced  an  atten-  miferies, 
tion  to  thofe  of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother-  J££  ^s 
country.     The  few  inhabitants   who  had  efcaped  come  a 
the  calamities  they  had  drawn  upon  themfelves,  flourifh;n£ 
were  foon  joined   by  fome  difcontented  colon i (1  Safte° Tha v- 
from  St.  Chriftopher's,  by  Europeans  fond  of  no-insbeen 
velty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation,  and  by  fome  ^"eITJ".!* 
fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit  to  land.  a 
the  care  of  a  grateful   foil   the  treafures  they  had 
laved  from  the  dangers  of  the  fea.     But  flill  the 
profperity  of  Guadalupe  was  (lopped,  or  impeded* 
by  obftacles  ariiiog  from  it's  fituation. 

The   facility   with  which  the  pirates  from  the 

neighbouring  lilands  could  carry  off  their  cattle, 

1  their 
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BOOK  their  flaves,  their  very  crops,  frequently  brought 
XIU-  them  into  a  very  defperate  fituation.  Inteftine 
broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies  of  authority,  often 
difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters.  The  adven- 
turers who  went  over  to  the  Windward  iflands, 
difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture 
than  for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily  attracted  to 
Martinico,  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds 
with.  The  protection  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates, 
brought  to  that  ifland  all  the  traders  who  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the 
enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  ail  the  planters  who 
thought  they  might  fafely  give  themfelves  up  to 
peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population  could  not 
fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  into  Martinico.  From 
that  time,  the  French  miniftry  attended  more  feri- 
oufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which  were 
not  fo  immediately  under  their  direction;  and, 
hearing  chiefly  of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their 
encouragements  into  that  channel. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that 
in  1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe 
amounted  only  to  3,825  white  people;  325  la- 
vages, free  negroes,  or  mulattoes;  and  6,725 
Oaves,  many  of  whom  were  Caribs.  Her  cul- 
tures were  reduced  to  60  fmall  plantations  of  fa- 
gar,  66  of  indigo,  a  little  cocoa,  and  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  cotton.  The  cattle  amounted  to 
1,620  horfes  and  mules,  and  3,699  head  of 
hcrned  cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  fixty  years 
labour. 

The  colony  did  not  make  any  rapid  progrefs 
'till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It's  population 
confifted  of  9,64  3  white  men  ;  4 1 , 1 40  flaves  ;  and 
it's  cattle  and  provifions  were  proportioned  to  it, 
when,  in  the  month  of  April  1759,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

France 
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Fr  ance  lamented  this  lofs ;  but  the  colony  had  BOOK 
reafon  to    comfort  themfelvcs  for  this  difgrace.    xm- 
During  a  fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their    " 
plantations  dcftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to 
carry  on    their   works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of 
their   flaves  carried   off     Had  the  enemy  been 
forced  to  retreat  after  all  thefe  devaluations,  the 
ifland  was  ruined.    Deprived  of  all  afliflance  from 
the  mother-country,  which  was  not  able  to  fend 
her  any  fuccours,  and  expecting  nothing  from  the 
Dutch,  who  on  account  of  their  neutrality  came 
into  her  roads,  becaufe  fhe  had  nothing  to  offer 
them  in  exchange,  fhe  could  never  have  fubfifted 
'till  the  enfuing  harveft. 

The  conquerors  delivered  the  coloniftsfrom  thefe 
apprehenfions.  The  Englifh,  indeed,  are  no  mer- 
chants in  their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands, 
who  moftly  refide  in  Europe,  fend  their  reprefenta- 
tives  whatever  they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  eftate  by  the  return  of  their  (hip.  An 
agent  fettled  in  fome  fea-port  of  Great  Britain,  is 
intruded  with  the  furnifhing  of  the  plantation,  and 
with  receiving  the  produce.  This  was  impractica- 
ble at  Guadalupe;  and  the  conquerors  in  this re- 
fpect  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  the  con- 
quered. The  Englifh,  informed  of  the  advantage 
the  French  made  of  their  trade  with  the  colonies, 
haftened,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their  fhips 
to  the  conquered  ifland ;  and  fo  multiplied  their 
expeditions,  that  they  overftocked  the  market, 
and  fank  the  price  of  all  European  commodities. 
The  colonift  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price,  and, 
in  confequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  de- 
lays for  the  payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  necefTary,  was  foon 
added  another  arifing  from  fpeculation,  which  ena- 
bled the  colony  to  fulfil  it's  engagements. 

Vol.  IV.  D  d  Ths 
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BOOK     The  victorious  nation  fent  there  eighteen  thou- 
3™-^  fand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-one  flaves,  in  the 
expectation  of  reaping  in  time  great  advantages 
from  their  labour.     But  their  ambition  was  frus- 
trated, and  the  colony  was  reftored  to  it's  former 
pofleflbrs  in  July  1 763. 
Various         The  flourifhing  (late  to  which  Guadalupe  had 
2fe™cibv  kccn  raifed  by  tne  Englifh,  was  remarked  by  all 
the°mlni-  the  world,  when  they  reftored  it.      It  acquired 
itry  of      that  degree  of  confederation,  which  opulence  al- 
Swgot'  m  waYs  infpires  at  prefent.      The  mother-country 
vemment  beheld  it  with  a  kind  of  refpedt.     Till  that  time 
of  Guada- jt  ^acj  been  fubordinate  to  Martinico,  as  were  all 
upe*        the  French  Windward  Iflands.     The  ifland  was 
feleafed  from  thefe  fhackles,  which  it  confidered 
as  a  difgrace,  by  giving  it  an  independent  admi- 
niftration.     This  arrangement  lafted  'till  1768,  at 
which  period  it  was  again  fubjecled  to  the  former 
yoke,  from  which  it  was  releafed  in  1772,  and 
placed  under  it  again  fix  months  after.     Jn  1775, 
a  governor  of  it's  own  was  again  granted  to  it ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  after  To  many  varia^ 
tions,  the  court  of  Verfailles  will  no  more  depart 
from   this  arrangement,  the  only  one  which  is 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  an  enlightened 
policy.     Should  adminiflration  ever  fwerve  from 
this  fortunate  plan,   the  governors  and   the  in- 
tendants  would  again  beftow  their  care,  their  cre- 
dit,   and    their   regard,    upon   the    metropolitan 
ifland   immediately  under  their  infpeclion,  while 
the  dependant  ifland  would  be  abandoned  to  fub- 
alterns,  without  influence,  or  without  confidera- 
tion,  and  confequently  without  the  power  or  the 
will  of  doing  any  thing  ufeful. 

The  military  men,  who  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  two  colonics  fhould  be  united  under  one 
governor,  have  been  led  into  it  from  confidering 
the  advantages  that  would  arife  from  collecting 

the 
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the  forces  of  both  iflands,  for  their  mutual  BOOK 
defence.  But  they  have  not  reflected,  thatt  ^IH. 
at  an  equal  diflancc  between  Martinico  and 
Guadalupe,  there  is  Dominica,  an  Englifh 
fettlement,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  which 
overlooks  equally  the  double  canal  that  divides  it 
from  the  French  poffeilions.  Should  the  French 
naval  forces  be  inferior  to  the  Englifh,  the  com- 
munication would  be  impracticable,  becaufe  the 
refpective  fuccours  would  infallibly  be  intercept- 
ed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhould  be  fuperior, 
the  communication  would  become  u  elefs,  be- 
caufe no  invafion  could  be  apprehended  In  ei- 
ther of  thefe  cafes,  the  fyftem  propofed  is  chi- 
merical. 

It  would  be  very  different,  if  it  were  neceffary 
to  carry  on  offenfivc  meafures.  The  union  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  each  of  thefe  iflands  might  be- 
come ufeful,  and  even  neceffary,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances.  In  that  cafe,  the  command  of  the 
whole  would  be  intruded  to  one  of  the  governors, 
and  this  command  would  ceafe  at  the  conclufionof 
the  projected  enterprife. 

But  is  it  proper  to  leave  a  free  trade  between 
the  territorial  productions  of  one  colony  and  thofe 
of  the  other?  Till  the  conquefl  of  Guadalupe  by 
the  Englifh,  the  immediate  connections  of  that 
ifland  with  the  ports  of  France  had  been  limited  to 
fix  or  feven  veffels  annually.  It's  provifions,  from 
motives  more  or  lefs  maturely  confidered,  were 
moftly  fent  to  Martinico.  When,  at  the  period 
of  the  reftitution,  the  adminiflration  of  the  two 
colonies  was  feparated,  their  nade  became  like- 
wife  diflinct.  The  communications  have  fince 
been  opened  again,  and  are  ftill  permitted  at  this 
prefent  time. 

This  arrangement  is  cenfured  by  fome  people 

in  France,     It  is  neceffary,  lay  they   with  acri- 

D  d  2  mony? 
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BO  o  Kmony,  that  the  colonies  fhould  fulfil  their  deftina- 
^^tion,  which  is,  to  confume  a  great  quantity  of 
merchandife  from  the  mother-country,  and  to 
fend  back  a  great  abundance  of  productions. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  her  abilities  to  fulfil 
this  double  obligation,  Guadalupe  will  neither  do 
the  one  nor  the  other,  as  long  as  (he  fhall  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  her  commodities  to  Martinico. 
This  intercourfe  will  always  be  the  caufe  or  the 
occafion  of  an  immenfe  trade  in  foreign  markets, 
and  at  Dominica  in  particular.  This  fraudulent 
trade  can  only  be  flopped,  and  the  habit  of 
fmuggling  eradicated,  by  prohibiting  this  commu- 
nication. 

These  arguments,  which  are  founded  upon  mo- 
tives of  private  intereiT,  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
confirmation  of  the  connections  which  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico  have  formed  with  each  other.  Li- 
berty is  the  wifh  of  all  mankind  ;  and  every  proprie- 
tor hath  a  natural  right  to  fell  the  productions  of 
his  foil  to  whom  he  chufes,  and  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  he  can.  This  fundamental  principle  of 
all  well-regulated  focieties  hath  been  fet  afide  in 
favour  of  the  mother-country ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps neceffary  in  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs.  But 
to  be  defirous  of  extending  farther  the  prohibi- 
tions to  which  the  colonifts  are  fubjected  ;  to  wifh 
to  deprive  them  of  the  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages which  they  may  derive  from  a  lading  or  a 
temporary  communication  with  their  own  fellow- 
citizens,  is  an  act  of  tyranny  which  the  merchants 
of  France  will  one  day  be  afhamed  of  having  fo- 
licited,  and  which  will  never  be  granted  but  by 
•an  ignorant,  corrupt,  or  weak  minifter.  If,  as  it 
is  pretended,  the  intercourfe  permitted  at  prefent 
between  the  two  iflands,  fhould  give  part  of  their 
commodities  to  artful  and  rapacious  rivals,  go- 
vernment may  findfome  fair  means  of  introducing 

into 
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into  the  kingdom  the  territorial  riches  of  Guada-B  o  O  K 
lupe,  and  ot  the  fmall  iflands  which  are  under  ij's^^!^ 
dependence. 

DESEADA,at  the  diflance  of  four  or  five  leagues  iflands  de- 
from  Guadalupe,  is  one  of  thefe  iflands.     It's  ter-P611^ 
ritory  is  exceedingly  barren,  and  is  ten  leagues aSupe."*" 
in  circumference.     It   reckons  but  few  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  all  employed  in  the  culture  of  a  few 
coffee  and  cotton  trees.     It  is  not  known  at  what 
precife  time  this  fettlement  was  begun,  but  it  is  a 
modern  one. 

The  Saints,  three  leagues  diflant  from  Guada- 
lupe, are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  with  an- 
other yet  fmaller,  form  a  triangle,  and  have  a  to- 
lerable harbour.  Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent 
thither  in  1648,  but  were  foon  driven  away  by  an 
exceflive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only  fpring, 
before  they  had  time  to  make  any  refer voirs.  A 
fecond  attempt  was  made  in  1 652,  and  lading  plan- 
tations were  eftablifhed,  which  now  yield  fifty 
thoufand  weight  of  coffee,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  cotton. 

At  the  diflance  of  fix  leagues  from  Guadalupe 
is  Marigalante,  which  hath  fifteen  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. The  numerous  favages  by  whom  it 
was  inhabited,  were  driven  from  it  in  1648,  by 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  fuflain  and  re- 
pel feveral  warm  attacks,  in  order  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  their  ufurpation.  It  hath  an  ex- 
cellent foil,  upon  which  a  population  hath  fuc- 
ceffively  been  formed,  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
white  people,  and  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  Ne- 
groes, mofl  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  culture 
of  fugar. 

St.  Martin,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  are  like- 
wife  dependent  upon  Guadalupe,  though  at  the 
diflance  of  forty-five  or  fifty  leagues  from  it.    The 
former  of  thefe  iflands  hath  been  fpoken  of  in  the 
2  hiftory 
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BOO  Khiftory  of  the  Dutch  fetxlements.     It  remains  to 
XIJf*,  fay  fomething  of  the  latter. 

It   is  faid  to  be  eleven  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence.    It's  mountains  are  nothing  but  rocks,  and 
it's  vallies  nothing  but   fands,  which  are  never 
watered  by  fprings  or  by  rivers,  and  much  too 
feldom  by  the   waters  of  the  iky.     It  is  even  de- 
prived  of   a    good   harbour,    although   all   geo- 
graphers have  beftowed  this  advantage  upon  it. 
In  1646,  fifty  Frenchmen  were  fent  therefrom 
St.  Chiiftopher's;    they  were  maflacred  by  the 
Caribs  in   1656,  and  were  replaced   only  three 
years  after.     The  barrennefs  of  the  foil  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe  to   the  Guyacum  wood, 
which  covered  their  new  country,  andof  which  they 
made  fome  fmall   works,  that  were  in  great  re- 
queft.     This  refource  was  foon  exhaufted,  and  it 
was  fucceeded  by  the  care  of  a  few  cattle,  which 
fupplied   the  neighbouring  iflands.      Soon   after 
this,  the  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced ;  and 
the  crop  of  this  amounts  to  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand 
weight,  when  not  checked  by  obftinate  droughts, 
which  are  very  frequent.    Till  thefe  prefent  times, 
the   labours  have  all  been  carried  on   by  white 
people  ;  and  it  is  flill  the  only  one  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies  eflablifhed  in  the  New  World, 
where  free  men  do  not  difdain  to  partake  of  the 
labours   of  agriculture   with   their  (laves.     The 
numbers  of  the  latter  do  not  exceed  four  hundred 
and  twenty-feven,  nor  thofe  of  the  former  three 
hundred  and  forty-five.     The  iiland  could  not, 
without  difficulty,    maintain   a  greater  number, 
even  in  the  moft  profperous  times. 

The  wretohednefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  fo  well 
known,  that  the  enemy's  privateers,  which  fre- 
quently put  in  there,  have  always  paid  punctually 
for  what  few  refrefhments  they  could  fpare  them, 
though  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  too  weak 

to 
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to  compel  them.  There  is  then  fome  humanity  BOOK 
left  even  in  the  breaft  of  enemies  and  pirates  ;v*111, 
man  is  not  naturally  cruel ;  and  only  becomes  fo 
from  fear  or  intereft.  The  armed  pirate,  who 
plunders  a  veiTel  richly  laden,  is  not  deftitute  of 
equity,  nor  even  of  companion  for  a  fet  of  poor 
dcfencelefs  iflanders. 

On  the  firft  of  January  1777,  the  population  of  Prefent 
Guadalupe,  and  of  the  iflands  more  or  lefs  fertile,  Guada- 
under  it's  dependence,  amounted  to  twelve  thou- lupe,  and 
(and  (even  hundred  white  perions  of  all  ages,  and  ?f  **}? 
of  both  fexes,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  free  Ne-  i/iands  un- 
groes,    or   Mulattoes,    and  a  hundred    thoufand  derit'sde- 
flaves;    alihough,  in  the  account  of  the  colony,  pendcnCft* 
there  were  only  fourfcore  and  four  thoufand  one 
hundred  mentioned. 

Their  cattle  confided  of  nine  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty  horfes,  or  mules,  fifteen  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  forty  head  of  horned  cattle, 
and  twenty-five  thoufand  four  hundred  fheep, 
hogs,  or  goats. 

Their  cultures  confided  only  of  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  cocoa  trees;  eleven  million  nine  hundred  fe- 
venty-four  thoufand  and  forty-fix  cotton  plants; 
eighteen  million  feven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fourfcore  coffee  trees ; 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  fugar  planta- 
tions; which  occupied  twenty  iix  thoufand  and 
eighty  eight  fquares  of  land. 

Their  government,  taxes,  and  imports,  were 
the  fame  as  at  Martinico. 

If  thefe  frequent  calculations  be  difgufting  to 
the  idle  reader,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  be 
fo  difagreeable  to  political  calculators-,  who, 
difcovering,  in  the  population  and  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  lands,  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  ftate  will  be  the  better  enabled 

to 
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BOOKto    compare    the    natural   refources  of  all    na- 
IJ-    tions. 

It  is  only  by  a  well-regulated  regifter  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  we  can  judge,  with  fome  degree 
of  precifion,  of  the  prefent  (late  of  the  maritime 
and  commercial  powers  that  have  fettlements 
in  the  New  World.  The  merit  of  the  work,  in 
this  point,  confifts  in  it's  accuracy ;  and  fome 
allowances  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  made  to  the 
author,  for  the  want  of  embellifhments,  in  favour 
of  the  ufeful  information  which  is  fubftituted  to 
them.  There  are  eloquent  defcriptions,  and  in- 
genious reprefentations  enough  of  diftant  coun- 
tries, which  ferve  to  amufe  and  to  deceive  the 
multitude.  It  is  time  to  appreciate  the  truth, 
which  refults  from  the  hiftory  of  them,  and  to 
be  informed,  not  fo  much  of  what  they  have 
been,  as  of  what  they  are  at  prefent :  for  the 
hiftory  of  what  is  paiTed,  efpecially  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  written,  is  almoft  as  much 
applicable  to  future  ages,  as  to  the  prefent.  Let 
me  be  allowed,  therefore,  once  again  to  declare, 
that  no  man  fhould  be  furprifed  at  the  numerous 
repetitions  of  the  quantity  of  Negroes,  of  ani- 
mals, of  lands,  and  of  productions;  and  at  details, 
in  a  word,  which  however  dry  and  unentertaining 
they  may  be  to  the  mind,  are  neverthelefs  the  na- 
tural foundations  of  fociety. 

Guadalupe  mull:  obtain  from  it's  cultures,  a 
very  confiderable  mafs  of  productions,  and  more 
confiderable  even  than  Martinico.  It  hath  a 
greater  number  of  flaves ;  it  employs  lefs  of  them 
in  it's  navigation  and  in  it's  commerce ;  it  hath 
placed  a  number  of  them  upon  a  foil  which  is 
inferior  to  that  of  it's  rival,  but  great  part  of 
which  being  newly  manured,  yields  more  abun- 
dant crops,  than  the  grounds  which  are  fatigued 
by  a  long  continuance  of  tillage.     Accordingly, 

it 
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it  is  evident,  that  fuch  of  it's  plantations  as  are  b  O  o  k 
not  devoured  by  ants,  yield  an  income  mucK(  XI1I« 
fuperior  to  that  which  is  obtained  at  Martinieo. 
Neverthelefs,  eighty-one  verTels  of  the  mother- 
country  did  not  carry  away,  in  1775,  from  this 
ifland,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-fix  quintals 
fix  pounds  of  raw  or  clayed  fugar,  which  were 
fold  in  Europe  for  7,137,930  livres  16  fols  (a)  ; 
fixty-three  thoufand  twenty-nine  quintals  and 
two  pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for 
2,993,860  livres  19  fols  {b) ,  fourteen  hundred 
thirty-eight  quintals  and  twenty-feven  pounds  of 
indigo,  which  were  fold  for  1,222,529  livres  10 
fols  (c)  ;  one  thoufand  twenty  three  quintals  fifty- 
nine  pounds  of  cocoa,  which  were  fold  for  7 1,651 
livres  6  fols  (d) ;  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  quintals  feventy-three  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, which  were  fold  for  1,298,437  livres  10 
fols  (<?) ;  feven  hundred  and  twenty-feven  hides, 
which  were  fold  for  6,973  livres  (/) ;  fixteen  quin- 
tals and  fifty-fix  pounds  of  rope  yarn,  which  were 
fold  for  16,560  livres  (g)  ;  twelve  quintals  and 
fixty-two  pounds  of  black  callia,  which  were  fold 
for  336  livres  15  fols  10  deniers  (h) ;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  quintals  of  wood,  which  were  fold 
for  3,125  livres  (/).  Thefe  fums  collectively, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  12,751,404  livres  16 
fols  10  deniers  (k). 

Some  of  the  productions  of  the  colony  were 
fent  to  Martinieo.  It's  molafTes,  and  fome  other 
commodities,  were  bartered  with  the  Americans, 
for  wood,  cattle,  flcur,  and  fait  fifh  :  it's  cottons 

(a)  297,4131.  15s.  8d.  (b)   124,7441.  4s.  id.  h. 

(0  50,9381.  Hs-  7d.  (<0  *,9s5l-  9s-  5d. 

(?)  54, 101I.  ns.  3d.  (/)  290I.10S.  iod. 

(g)  690I.  (A)  About  14I.  os.  8d. 

(;)   130l.45.2d.  (A)  About  53  (,2911.  14s.  od.  h. 
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BOO  K  were  fent  to  Dominica,  from  whence  it  received 
flaves;  and  it's  fugarsto  St.  Euftatius,  which  paid 
for  them  in  fpecie,  or  with  bills  of  exchange,  and 
with  merchandife  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  vigilance  of  it's  lad  directors  hath  put 
fome  flop  to  thefe  fmuggling  connections,  and 
the  French  veflels  intended  for  the  exportation 
of  thefe  commodities,  have  immediately  been 
multiplied.  Many  of  them  have  been  induced 
by  habit  to  go  to  Guadalupe,  properly  fo  called, 
and  to  St.  Charles  of  the  Bafle  Terre,  where 
all  the  cargoes  were  formerly  taken  in,  although 
it  be  but  a  foreign  harbour  the  accefs  of  which 
is  difficult,  and  in  which  it  is  dangerous  to  remain : 
but  the  greateft  number  of  them  go  to  Pitre 
Point. 

This  is  a  deep,  and  tolerably  fafe  harbour, 
fituated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  Grande 
Terre :  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Englifh  at  the 
time  when  they  were  in  pofTeflion  of  the  colony  ; 
and  they  were  employed  in  rendering  it  healthy, 
when  they  were  deprived  of  this  acquifition  by  the 
peace.  The  court  of  Verfailles  purfued  this  idea 
of  an  enlightened  conqueror,  and,  without  delay, 
had  the  plan  of  a  town  traced,  which  hath  rapidly 
increafed.  Nature,  the  winds,  the  bearing  of 
the  coafls,  all  feem  to  concur  in  concentrating 
in  this  ftaple,  almoft  the  whole  trade  of  fo  beau- 
tiful a  poiTeflion.  St.  Charles  can  preferve  no 
more  trade  than  it  can  be  fupplied  with  from 
the  fine  fugars  of  the  Three  Rivers  collected, 
and  from  the  coffees  which  are  gathered  in  the 
diflridts  of  the  Bailiff,  of  Defhays,  of  Bouillante, 
and  of  Pointe  Noire.  This  town  will,  however, 
continue  to  be  the  feat  of  government,  fince  the 
forces  of  the  colony,  and  the  fortifications  are 
there. 

If 
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If  fome  obfervers  are  to  be  believed,  the  B  o  o  K 
colony  mud  expect  to  decline.  That  part  of  it 
which  is  called  Guadalupe,  and  hath  been  culti- 
vated for  a  long  time,  is  not  fufceptible,  fay  they, 
of  much  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
affirm,  that  Grande  Terre  will  not  fupport  itfelf 
in  the  flourifhing  date  to  which  a  fortunate  hazard 
hath  brought  it.  That  vaft  fpace,  which  was  al- 
mofl  entirely  covered  with  briars,  feventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  which  furnifhes  atprefent 
three  fifths  of  the  territorial  riches,  hath  not  a 
good  foil.  It's  fugars  are  of  a  very  inferior  quali- 
ty ;  it  is  deftitute  of  forefls,  of  dews,  and  of  ri- 
vers, and  is  expofed  to  frequent  droughts,  which 
deftroy  it's  cattle,  and  it's  productions :  calamities 
which  cannot  but  be  increafed  by  time. 

We  are  very  far  from  adopting  thefe  anxieties ; 
and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  reafons  we  have 
for  our  fecurity.  The  calamities  of  an  unfortu- 
nate war,  had  almoit  annihilated  Guadalupe.  But 
fcarce  had  it  fubmitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  in 
1759,  than  it's  planters  haftened  to  reftore  the 
ruins  of  their  manufactures,  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  high  price  which  the  conquerors  put  upon 
their  productions.  The  three  years  fubfequent  to 
it's  reftitution,  were  employed  in  the  reftoration 
of  the  buildings,  that  had  been  conftructed  with 
precipitation.  In  the  years  1767  and  1768,  the 
roads  of  the  colony  were  all  mended,  and  an  eafy 
communication  was  opened  between  Guadalupe 
and  Grande  Terre,  by  means  of  twocaufeways  of 
three  thoufand  toifes  each,  which  it  was  neceflary 
to  raife  in  the  moralTes.  Before,  and  after  this 
period,  confiderable  fortifications,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  batteries  were  erected  upon  the 
eoafts.  Thefe  labours  have  deprived  the  lands, 
for  a  long  while,  of  part  of  the  hands  deftined  to 
fertilize  them.     At  prefent,  that  the  Haves  are  all 

reltored 
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BOO  Kreftored  to  their  manufactures,  is  it  not  fortunately 
XI11-    a  neceffary  confequence,    that    the  commodities 
c-~v~     fhould  increafe  ? 

The  colony  hath  Hill  other  reafons  to  expect  a 
rapid  advancement.     It  hath  fome  territories  which 
have  not  yet  been  manured  ;  and  thofe  which  are 
already  cultivated,  are   capable  of  improvement. 
It's  debts  are  not  confiderable.     With  fewer  wants 
than  the  fettlements  have,  where   opulence   hath 
for  a  long  time  multiplied  propenfities  and  defires, 
it  can  beflow  more  upon  the  improvement  of  it's 
cultures.     The  Englifh   illands   will  continue  to 
furnifh  it  with  flaves,  if  the  French   navigators 
ftill  limit  themfelves  to  convey  to  it  annually  no 
more  than  five  or  fix  hundred,  as  they  have  hi- 
therto done.     All  thefe  circumftances  united,  fug- 
geft  the  idea  that  Guadalupe  will  foon  rife  of  it- 
felf  to  the   height  of  it's   profperity,  without  the 
afliftance,    and  notwithstanding  the  (hackles  of 
government. 
Meafures       BUT  can  France  be  alTured  of  enjoying  a  long 
France  to  and  quiet  pofTefTion  of  this  ifland  ?  If  the  enemy 
preferve    that  might  attack  the  colony,  chofe  only  to  plun- 
i^ffrom  ^er  ^e  Grande  Terre,  and  to  carry  off  the  flaves 
invafion.   and  cattle  from  thence,  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
prevent  this,  or  even  to  retaliate,  unlefs  an  army 
were  oppofed  to  them.     Fort   Lewis,  which  de- 
fends this  part  of  the  fettlement,  is  but  a  wretched 
ftar-fort,  incapable  of  much  refiftance.     All  that 
could  poflibly    be  expected,    would  be  to   pre- 
vent the  devaluation  from  extending  any  further. 
The  nature  of  the  country  prefents  feveral  fixa- 
tions, fome  more  favourable  than  others,  by  which 
the  progrefs  of  an  aflailant  may  be  fecurely  flop- 
ped, whatever  his  courage  or  his  forces  may  be. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  forced  to  reimbark  and 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  what  is  properly  called 
Guadalupe. 

The 
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The  landing  of  the  enemy  could  be  effected  b  O  o  F 
nowhere  but  at  the  bay  of  the  Three  Rivers,  i  XIII. 
and  at  that  of  the  Bailiff;  or  rather  thefe  two 
places  would  be  molt  favourable  to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  enterprife  -,  becaufe  they  would  bring  him 
nearer  than  any  oiher  to  Fort  St.  Charles  of  the 
Bafle  Terre,  where  tie  would  have  lefs  difficulties 
to  encounter. 

Let  the  enemy  chufc  whichever  of  thefe  land- 
ings they  prefer,  they  will  find  nothing  more 
than  a  fpot  covered  with  trees,  interfered  with 
rivers,  hollow  ways,  narrow  pafles,  and  fteep 
afcents,  which  they  mufl  march  over  expofed  to 
the  French  fire.  When,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
their  forces,  they  have  furmounted  thefe  difficul- 
ties, they  will  be  flopped  by  the  eminence  of  the 
great  camp.  This  is  a  platform  furrounded  by 
nature  with  the  river  Galleon,  and  with  dreadful 
ravines,  to  which  art  hath  added  parapets,  bar- 
bettes, flanks,  and  embrafures,  to  direct  the  ar- 
tillery in  the  mod  advantageous  manner.  This 
intrenchment,  though  formidable,  mufl  be  forced. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  intelligent  gene- 
ral would  ever  leave  fuch  a  poft  as  this  behind 
him  :  his  convoys  would  be  too  much  expofed, 
and  he  would  not  get  up  what  would  be  necefTary 
for  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Fort  St.  Charles  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

If  thofe  who  were  firft  employed  in  fortifying 
Guadalupe,  had  underftood  the  art  of  war,  or 
even  been  only  engineers,  they  would  not  have 
failed  chufing  the  pofition  between  the  river  of 
the  Great  Bay  and  that  of  Galleon,  for  erecting 
their  fortifications.  The  place  then  would  have 
had  towards  the  lea-fide  a  front,  that  would  have 
inclofed  a  harbour  capable  of  containing  forty  fail 
of  fhips,  which  would  have  annoyed  the  enemy's 
fleet,  without  being  diemfclves  in  the  leaft  expof- 
ed 
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BOOKed.  The  fronts  towards  the  river  Galleon  and  that 
jf*_:  of  the  Great  Bay  would  have  been  inacceffible,  be- 
ing placed  upon  the  iiimmit  of  two  very  fteep 
afcents.  The  fourth  front  would  have  been  the' 
only  place  open  to  an  attack  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  an  eafy  matter  to  ftrensthen  that  as  much  as 
might  have  been  thought  proper. 

By  chufing  the  prefent  pofition  of  Fort  St. 
Charles,  the  works,  which  were  conftru&ed  there, 
ought  at  lead  to  have  flanked  each  other  from  the 
fea,  and  from  the  heights.  But  the  principles  of 
fortification  were  fo  much  negle&ed,  that  the  fire 
was  pointed  entirely  in  a  wrong  direction,  that  the 
internal  works  were  in  all  parts  open  to  the  view, 
and  that  the  revetments  might  be  battered  from 
the  bottom. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Fort  St.  Charles, 
when,  in  1764,  it  was  thought  proper  to  put  it  in 
a  flate  of  defence.  Perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
bed:  to  deftroy  it  totally,  and  to  place  the  new 
fortifications  on  the  pofition  juft  pointed  out.  It 
was  however  thought  neceffary  to  cover  the  bad 
fort,  conftru&ed  by  unfkilful  perfons,  with  oat- 
works  ;  adding  two  baftions  towards  the  fea-fide  ; 
a  good  covered-way,  which  goes  all  round,  to- 
gether with  a  glacis,  partly  cut  and  partly  in  a 
gentle  flope  ;  two  large  places  of  arms  with  re- 
entering angles,  having  each  a  good  redoubt, 
and  behind  thefe,  good  tenailles,  with  caponieres 
and  poftems  of  communication  with  the  body  of 
the  place  ;  two  redoubts,  one  on  the  prolongation 
of  the  capital  of  one  of  the  two  places  ot  arms, 
and  the  other  at  the  extremity  of  an  excellent 
mtrenchment  made  along  the  river  Galleon,  the 
platform  of  which  is  defended  by  the  cannon  from 
another  intrenchment  made  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  of  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  river ;  large 
and  deep  ditches,  a  refervoir  foe  water,  and  a 
1  powder 
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powder  magazine,  bomb  proof  ^  in  a  word,  a  fuf-B  o  o  k 
ficient  quantity  of  works  under  ground  to  lodge  ^J™^ 
a  third  part  of  the  garrifon.  All  thefe  outworks, 
well  contrived,  being  added  to  the  fort,  will  en- 
able an  active  and  experienced  commander  to  hold 
out  a  fiege  of  two  months,  and  perhaps  more.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  refiftance  that  Guadalupe  can 
oppofe  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  it  is  time  to 
pafs  on  to  St.  Domingo. 

This  ifland  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  in  Short  de- 
length  ;    it's  main   breadth  is  about  thirty  ;  and  fc«ption 
it's  circumference  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  fix  i^^of 
hundred  in  coaiting  round  the  feveral   bays.     It  St.  Do- 
is  parted  lengthways,  from   Eaft  to  Weft,  by  amil,go* 
ridge  of  mountains,  from  which  gold  was  extract- 
ed, before  the  continent  of  America  had  difclofed 
mines  infinitely  richer. 

The  navigator  who  draws  near  to,  or  who  ap- 
proaches the  Spanifh  part  of  the  ifland,  perceives 
nothing  but  an  irregular  mafs  of  lands,  heaped  one 
upon  another,  covered  with  trees,  and  divided  to- 
wards the  fea- fide  by  bays  or  promontories:  but 
he  is  indemnified  for  this  profpeft,  which  is  none 
of  the  mod  agreeable,  by  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  of  Acacia,  and  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  which  are  conveyed  to  him  every  morning 
and  evening,  from  the  midft  of  the  woods,  by 
the  land  breezes. 

The  French  part  of  the  coaft,  although  cul- 
tivated, doth  not  exhibit  a  much  more  imiling 
afpedt  There  is  a  famenefs  in  all  the  horizon  ; 
the  fame  accidents  of  nature,  the  fame  cultures, 
the  fame  colours,  and  the  fame  edifices  prefent 
them  (elves  on  all  fides.  The  eye,  fatigued,  can- 
not  fix  itfelf  on,  any  fpot,  without  meeting  with 
the  fame  objed,  and  without  feeing  what  it  had 
ftcn  before.  There  is  only  the  northern  part,  which 
being  full  of  rich  plantations,  from  the  fea-fide  to 
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BooK^e  roPs  °f  tne  h\Ws,  exhibits  a  profpect  worthy  of 
Xiii.     fome  attention.     This  is  the  only  landfcape  in  the 
ifland  ;  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  thofe  in  Eu- 
rope, where  nature  and  art  abound  much  more  in 
interefting  beauties. 

The  heats  are  always  confiderable  in  the  plains. 
Although  the  temperature  of  the  vallies  depend 
partly  upon  their  opening  to  the  Eaft  or  to  the 
Weil,  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  the  air,  which 
is  damp  and  frefh  before  and  after  fun-fet,  is  very 
hot  in  the  courfeof  the  day.  The  difference  of 
climate  is  indeed  only  to  be  felt  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  where  the  thermometer  is  at  feventeen  de- 
grees, in  the  fhade,  when,  with  the  fame  expofure, 
it  rifes  to  twenty-five,  in  the  plain. 

Spain  was  the  fole  and  ufelefs  proprietor ' of 
this  large  pofTeffion,  when  fome  Englifh  and 
French,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's,  took  refuge  there  in  1630.  Though  the 
northern  coaft,  where  they  firft  fettled,  was  in  a 
manner  forfaken,  they  confidered,  that  being  lia- 
ble to  be  attacked  by  a  common  enemy,  it  was 
but  prudent  to  fecure  a  retreat.  For  this  purpofe 
they  pitched  upon  Tortuga,  a  fmall  ifland  within 
two  leagues  of  the  great  one  ;  and  twenty-five 
Spaniards,  who  were  left  to  guard  it,  retired  on 
the  firft  fummons. 

The  adventurers  of  both  nations,  now  abfolutc 
mafters  of  an  ifland  eight  leagues  long  and  two 
broad,  found  a  pure  air,  but  no  river,  and  few 
fprings.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  valu- 
able woods,  and  the  fertile  plains  only  wanted  the 
hand  of  the  cultivator.  The  northern  coaft  ap- 
peared to  be  inacceflible  ;  but  the  fouthern  had  an 
excellent  harbour  commanded  by  a  rock,  which 
required  only  a  battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the 
entrance  of  the  ifland. 

This 
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This  happy  fituation  foon  brought  to  TortugaB  o  o  K. 
a  multitude  of  thole  people  who  are  in  fearch  ^  J* 
either  of  fortune  or  liberty.  The  moft  moderate 
applied  themfelves  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which 
grew  into  repute,  while  the  more  active  went  to 
hunt  the  buffaloes  at  St.  Domingo,  and  fold  their 
hides  to  the  Dutch.  The  moft  intrepid  went  out 
to  cruife,  and  performed  fuch  bold  exploits  as  will 
be  long  remembered. 

This  fettlemcnt  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Judging,  by  the  loffes  they  had  already  fuftained, 
of  the  misfortunes  they  had  ftill  to  expect,  they 
gave  orders  for  the  defh  uclion  of  the  new  colony. 
The  general  of  the  galleons  chofe,  for  executing 
his  commiflion,  the  time  when  the  brave  inhabit- 
ants of  Tortuga  were  out  at  feaora  hunting,  and, 
with  that  barbarity  which  was  then  fo  familiar  to 
his  nation,  hanged  or  put  to  the  fword  all  thofe  who 
were  left  at  home.  He  then  withdrew,  without 
leaving  any  garrifon,  fully  perfuaded  that  fuch  a 
precaution  was  needlefs,  after  the  vengeance  he 
had  taken.  But  he  foon  found  that  cruelty  is  not 
the  method  to  fecure  dominion. 

The  adventurers,  informed  of  what  had  pafTed 
at  Tortuga,  and  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  a 
body  of  five  hundred  men,  deftined  to  harafs 
them,  was  getting  ready  at  St.  Domingo,  judged 
that  the  only  way  to  efcape  the  impending  ruin, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy  in  which  they 
lived.  They,  therefore,  gave  up  perfonal  inde- 
pendence to  focial  fafety,  and  made  choice  of  one 
Wiliis  to  be  at  their  head  ;  an  Englifhman,  who 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  on  many  occafions  by 
his  prudence  and  valour.  Under  the  guidance 
of  this  chief,  at  the  latter  end  of  1638,  they  re- 
took an  ifland  which  they  had  poiTtited  for  eight 
years,  and  fortified  it,  that  they  might  not  lofe  it 
again. 

Vol.  IV.  E  e  Th* 
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BOOK  The  French  foon  felt  the  effects  of  national 
partiality.  Willis  having  fent  for  as  many  of  his 
countrymen  as  would  enable  him  to  give  the  law, 
treated  the  reft  as  fubjects.  Such  is  the  natural 
progrefs  of  dominion  ;  in  this  manner  mod  mo- 
narchies have  been  formed.  Companions  in 
exile,  war,  or  piracy,  have  chofen  a  leader,  who 
foon  ufurps  the  authority  of  a  mailer.  At  firft  he 
fhares  the  power  or  the  fpoils  with  the  ftrongefl ; 
till  the  multitude,  cruflied  by  the  few,  embolden 
the  chief  to  afliime  the  whole  power  to  himfelf  j 
and  then  monarchy  degenerates  into  defpotifm. 
But  fuch  a  feries  of  revolutions  can  only  take 
place  in  many  years  in  great  dates.  An  ifland  of 
lixteen  leagues  fquare  is  not  calculated  to  be  peo- 
pled only  with  flaves.  The  commander  De  Poin- 
cy,  governor-general  of  the  Windward  Iflands, 
being  informed  of  the  tyranny  of  Willis,  imme- 
diately fent  forty  Frenchmen  from  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's,  who  collected  fifty  more  on  the  coaft  of . 
St.  Domingo.  They  landed  at  Tortuga ;  and 
having  joined  their  countrymen  on  the  ifland,  they 
altogether  fummoned  the  Englifh  to  withdraw. 
The  Englifh,  difconcerted  at  fuch  an  unexpected 
and  vigorous  action,  and  not  doubting  but  that  fo 
much  haughtinefs  was  fupported  by  a  much  great- 
er force  than  it  really  was,  evacuated  the  ifland, 
and  never  returned. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fo  tractable.  They 
.  fuffered  fo  much  from  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates  who  were  daily  fent  out  from  Tortuga, 
that  they  thought  their  peace,  their  honour,  and 
their  intereft,  were  equally  concerned  in  getting 
that  ifland  once  more  in  their  own  power.  Three 
times  they  recovered  it,  and  were  three  times 
driven  out  again.  At  lad  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  in  1659,  who  evacuated  it 
whai  they  were  firmly  eflabliflied  at  St.  Domingo, 

but 
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but  without  giving  up  the  property  of  it.  TheB  OOK 
government  have  always  drawn  from  thence  the  ^JJ^^V, 
woods  neceflary  for  fhip-building,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  artillery,  and  for  the  troops,  till  a  rapacious 
minifter  took  the  ifland  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
treafury,  in  order  to  increafe  his  family  inheritance 
with  it. 

Their  progrefs,  however,  was  but  flow;  and 
they  firft  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mother- 
country  in  1665.  Huntfmen,  indeed,  and  pirates 
were  continually  feen  hovering  about  from  one 
ifland  to  another;  but  the  number  of  planters, 
who  were  properly  the  only  colonifts,  was  exceed- 
ingly limited.  The  government  was  fenfible  how 
neceflary  it  was  to  multiply  them  ;  and  the  care  of 
this  difficult  work  was  committed  to  a  gentleman 
of  Anjou,  named  Bertrand  Dogeron. 

This    man,  whom  nature  had  formed  to  be  The  court 
great  in   himfelf,    independent  of  the   fmiles  orf/ii^a"c- 
frov/ns  of  fortune,  had  ferved  fifteen  years  in  the  knowiedg- 
marines,  when  he  went  over  to  America  in  1656.  edthefe 
With   the  beft- contrived  plans,  he   failed  in  bisjjj?^" 
firft  attempts  ;  but  the  fortitude  he  fhewed  in  his  when  they 
misfortunes,  made  his  virtues  the  more  confpi-ha?^~ 
cuous ;  and  the  expedients  he  found  out  to  extri-  fome  Va- 
cate himfelf,  heightened   the  opinion  already  en-  bility>  and 
tertained  of  his  genius.     The  efteem  and  attach-  Igorer^*0 
ment,  he  had  infpired  the  French  with  at  St.  Do- nor. 
mingo  and  Tortuga,  induced  the  government  to 
intrufthim  with  the  care  of  directing,  or  rather  of 
fettling,  that  colony. 

The  execution  of  this  project  was  full  of  diffi- 
culties. It  was  neceflary  to  eftablifh  the  regu- 
larity of  fociety  upon  the  ruins  of  a  ferocious 
anarchy ;  to  fubject  the  uncontrolled  fpirit  of 
plunder  to  the  facred  and  fevere  authority  of  the 
laws;  to  revive  fentiments  of  humanity  in  men 
hardened  by  the  habit  of  crimes;  to  fubftitute 
E  e  2  the 
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BOOKthe  innocent  inftruments  of  agriculture  to  the 
XIH.  deflruclive  weapons  of  murder ;  to  incite  to  a 
laborious  life,  barbarians  accnftomed  to  idle- 
nefs,  which  is  the  general  attendant  upon  rapine; 
to  infpire  violent  men  with  patience  •  to  induce 
them  to  prefer  the  tardy  fruits  of  obftinate  la- 
bour to  rapid  enjoyments,  acquired  by  fudden 
exertions  ;  to  fubftitute  a  propenfity  for  peace 
to  the  thirfl  of  blood  ;  to  inftill  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger in  the  mind  of  him  who  delighted  to  expofe 
nimfelf  to  it,  and  the  love  of  life  in  him  who 
defpifed  it;  it  was  neceflary,  in  a  word,  that 
men  who  had  never  refpe&ed  any  thing,  and  who 
had  always  traded  freely  with  all  nations,  fhould 
be  prevailed  upon  to  refped  the  privileges  of  an 
exclufive  company  formed  in  1664,  *or  a^  tne 
French  fettlements.  When  all  this  was  effected, 
it  then  became  neceflary  to  allure,  by  the  fweets 
of  a  well-regulated  government,  new  inhabitants 
into  a  country  which  had  been  traduced  as  a  bad 
climate,  and  which  was  not  yet  known  to  be  fo 
fertile  as  it  really  was. 

Doge ron,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
was  in  hopes  he  fhould  fucceed.  A  long  inter- 
courfe  with  men  he  was  to  govern,  had  taught 
him  how  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  his  fa- 
gacity  could  fugged,  or  his  honeft  foul  adopt  no 
method  of  engaging  them,  but  what  was  noble 
and  juft.  The  free-booters  were  determined  to 
go  in  fearch  of  more  advantageous  latitudes ; 
he  detained  them,  by  relinquishing  to  them  that 
fhare  of  the  booty  which  his  poll:  entitled  him  to, 
and  by  obtaining  for  them  from  Portugal  com- 
miffions  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  even  after 
they  had  made  peace  with  France.  This  was  the 
only  method  to  make  thefe  men  friends  to  their 
country,  who  otherwife  would  have  turned  ene- 
mies, rather  than  have  renounced  the  hopes  of 
1  plunder. 
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plunder.  The  buccaneers,  or  huntfmen,  whorjOOK 
only  wifhed  to  raife  a  fufficiency  to  erect  habita-  XI11 
tions,  found  him  ready  to  advance  them  money 
without  intereft;  or  to  procure  them  fome  by  his 
credit.  As  for  the  planters,  whom  he  preferred  to 
all  the  other  colonics,  he  gave  them  every  potable 
encouragement  within  the  power  of  his  induftrious 
activity. 

These  happy  alterations  required  only  to  be 
made  permanent.  The  governor  wifely  confi- 
dered,  that  women  could  alone  perpetuate  the 
happinefs  of  the  men,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  by  promoting  population.  This  was  a 
natural  one  ;  but  it  was  neceffary  to  confider  what 
kind  of  women  they  mud  have  been,  from  whom 
fuch  pleafing  effects  could  have  been  expected. 
Women  born  of  honed  parents,  and  well  edu- 
cated ;  prudent  and  induftrious  women,  who 
would  one  day  become  good  wives  and  affecti- 
onate mothers.  The  total  v/ant  of  one  fex,  in 
the  new  fettlement,  condemned  the  other  to  celi- 
bacy. Dogeron  thought  of  remedying  this  kind 
of  indigence,  which  is  the  moft  difficult  of  any 
to  bear,  and  which  plunges  a  man  into  a  ftate  of 
melancholy,  and  infpires  him  with  a  difguffc  for 
life,  deprived,  for  him,  of  it's  moft  powerful 
attraction.  Fifty  young  women  were  fent  over 
to  him  from  France,  and  were  foon  difpofed  of  at 
a  very  high  price.  Soon  after,  a  like  number 
arrived,  and  were  obtained  on  ftill  higher  terms. 
They  were  fold  as  fo  many  flaves,  and  bought 
as  any  common  merchandife.  It  was  money, 
and  not  the  choice  of  their  heart,  that  decided 
their  lot.  What  expectations  could  be  formed, 
from  alliances  thus  contracted?  And  yet  this  was 
the  only  way  to  gratify  the  moft  impetuous  of  all 
paflions  without  quarrels,  and  to  propagate  the 
human  race  without  bloodmed.  All  the  inhabit- 
ants 
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BOOK  ants  expected  to  have  female  companions  from 
their  own  country,  to  alleviate  and  to  fhare  their 
fate.  But  they  were  difappointed  ;  none  were 
afterwards  fent  over,  except  abandoned  women, 
vile  and  defpicable  wretches,  who  embarked 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  mind,  and  the  difeafes 
of  the  body,  that  are  attached  to  an  abject  con- 
dition, which  they  were  far  from  being  afhamed 
of,  fince  they  fhewed  not  the  lead  reluctance  to 
engage  themfelves  for  three  years  in  the  fervice 
of  the  men.  This  method  of  loading  the  colony 
with  the  refufe  of  the  mother-country,  introduced 
fuch  a  profligacy  of  manners,  that  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  a  flop  to  fo  dangerous  an  expedient, 
but  without  fubftituting  a  better.  By  this  neglect, 
St.  Domingo  loft  a  great  many  brave  men,  who 
could  not  live  happy  there,  and  was  deprived  of 
an  increafe  of  population,  which  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  colonifts,  who  (till  preferved  their 
attachment  to  the  ifland.  The  colony  has  long 
felt,  and,  perhaps,  feels  to  this  day,  the  effects  of 
fo  capital  an  error. 

Not  withstanding  this  error,  Dogeron  found 
means  to  increafe  the  number  of  planters  to  fifteen 
hundred  in  four  years  time,  when  there  were  only 
four  hundred  at  his  firft  coming.  His  fucceffes 
were  daily  increafing  ;  when  they  were  fuddenly 
flopped,  in  1 670,  by  an  infurrection,  which  put 
the  whole  colony  in  a  ferment.  He  did  not  incur 
the  lead  cenfure  for  this  unfortunate  accident,  in 
which  he  certainly  had  no  fhare. 

When  this  worthy  man  was  appointed  by  the 
court  of  France  to  the  government  of  Tortuga 
and  St.  Domingo,  he  could  only  prevail  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  by 
giving  them  hopes  that  the  ports  under  his  juris- 
diction fhould  be  open  to  foreigners.  Yet  fuch 
was  the  afcendent  he  gained  pyer  their  minds, 
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that  by  degrees  he  eftablifhed  in  the  colony  the  B  O  O  K 
exclufive  privilege  of  the  company  ;  which,  in 
time,  engroflfed  the  whole  trade.  But  this  com- 
pany became  fo  elated  with  profperity,  as  to  be 
guilty  of  the  injuftice  of  felling  their  goods  for 
two-thirds  more  than  had  till  then  been  paid  to 
the  Dutch.  So  deftrudtive  a  monopoly  revolted 
the  inhabitants.  They  took  up  arms  ;  and  it  was 
but  a  year  after,  that  they  laid  them  down,  upon 
condition  that  all  French  (hips  fhould  be  free  to 
trade  with  them,  paying  five  per  cent,  to  the 
company  at  coming  in  and  going  out.  Dogeron, 
who  brought  about  this  accommodation,  availed 
himfelf  of  that  circumftance  to  procure  fhips, 
feemingly  deftined  to  convey  his  crops  into  Eu- 
rope, but  which  in  fact  were  more  the  property 
of  his  colonifts  than  his  own.  Every  one  (hip- 
ped his  own  commodities  on  board,  allowing  a 
moderate  freight.  On  the  return  of  the  veflel, 
the  generous  governor  caufed  the  cargo  to  be 
expofed  to  public  view,  and  every  one  took  what 
he  wanted,  not  only  at  prime  coll:,  but  upon 
truft,  without  intereft,  and  even  without  notes 
of  hand.  Dogeron  had  imagined  he  fhould  in- 
fpire  them  with  fentiments  of  probity  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul,  by  taking  no  other  fecurity  than 
their  word.  By  this  conducl,  he  exemplified 
how  well  he  was  acquainted  with  the  human  heart. 
The  man  whom  we  have  degraded  in  his  felf- 
eftimation,  by  miflrqfting  him,  having  nothing  to 
lofe  in  our  minds,  will  not  fcruple  to  (hew  him- 
felf occafionally  a  rogue,  a  bale  villain,  a  traitor, 
an  impoftor,  fuch  as  he  really  is,  or  even  perhaps 
fuch  as  he  is  not,  but  fuch  as  he  knows  you  think 
him  to  be  ;  while  the  man,  for  whom  we  (hall 
have  (hewn  fome  (hare  of  efteem,  will  not  debafe 
himfelf  if  he  (hould  havedefervedit,  and  will  pique 
himfelf  upon  his  honour,  if  he  fhould  not.     Tq 

impute 
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BOO  K  impute  virtues  or  vices  to  men,  is  frequently  the 
^an.  >way  to  infpire  them  with  either.     In  the  midfl  of 
thefe  parental  offices  Dogeron  was  cut  off  by  death 
in  1675. 

Ministers  and  depofitaries  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, inftead  of  thofe  long  and  ufelefs  inftruc- 
tions  drawn  by  clerks,  as  ignorant  as  they  are  ra- 
pacious, and  fent  to  the  perfons  whom  you  intend 
for  the  government  of  the  colonies,  who  receive 
them  with  the  utmoft  contempt ;  get  the  life  of 
Dogeron  written  for  their  ufe,  and  let  ir  be  con- 
cluded with  thefe  words  :  Possess  the  virtues 

OF  THIS    MAN,    AND     LET  YOUR  CONDUCT  CON- 
FORM  ITSELF   TO  HIS. 

O  Dogeron!  thy  neglected  remains  repofe, 
perhaps,  in  fome  unknown  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
or  of  Tortuga.  But  if  thy  memory  be  extinct  in 
thofe  countries,  if  thy  name,  tranfmitted  from 
fathers  to  children,  be  not  pronounced  with  emo- 
tion ;  the  defendants  of  thofe  colonifls,  whofe 
felicity  you  infured  by  your  talents,  by  your  dif- 
intereftednefs,  by  your  courage,  by  your  patience, 
and  by  your  labours,  are  ungrateful  people,  who 
do  not  deferve  better  governors  than  mofl  of  thofe 
who  are  fent  to  them. 

Dogeron  left  no  other  inheritance  than  an  ex- 
ample of  patriotifm,  and  of  every  humane  and 
focial  virtue.  Pouancey  fucceeded  him.  With 
the  fame  qualifications  as  his  uncle,  he  was  not 
fo  great  a  man  ;  becaufe  he  followed  his  fteps 
more  from  imitation,  than  from  natural  difpofition. 
Yet  the  undifcerning  multitude  placed  an  equal 
confidence  in  both ;  and  both  had  the  honour 
and  happinefs  to  efrablifh  the  colony  upon  a  firm 
footing,  without  laws  and  without  foldiers.  Their 
natural  good  fenfe,  and  their  known  integrity, 
determined  all  differences  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
both  parties  ;  and  public  order  was  maintained  by 

that 
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that  authority  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  b  ook 
perfonal  merit.  t  ^lll. 

So  wile  a  conftimtion  could  not  be  kiting  ;  it 
required  too  much  virtue  to  make  it  (b.  In  1684 
there  was  fo  vifibie  an  alteration,  that,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  a  due  fubordination  at  St.  Domingo,  two 
adminiftrators  were  called  in  from  Martinico, 
where  good  policy  was  already  in  a  great  meafure 
fettled.  Thefe  legiflators  appointed  courts  of 
judicature  in  the  feveral  diftricls,  accountable  to  a 
fuperior  council  at  Little  Guave.  In  procefs  of 
time  this  jurifdiclion  growing  too  extenfive,  a  like 
tribunal  was  erected  in  1701,  at  Cape  St.  Francis, 
for  the  northern  diftricls. 

All  thcfe  innovations  could  hardly  be  intro- 
duced without  fome  oppofition.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  hunters  and  pirates,  who  compofed 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  averle  from  the  restraints 
that  were  going  to  be  laid  upon  them,  would  go 
over  to  the  Spaniards  and  to  Jamaica,  allured  by 
the  profpedt  of  great  advantages.  The  planters 
themfelves  were  under  fome  temptation  of  this 
kind,  as  their  trade  was  clogged  with  fo  many  re- 
ftridtions,  that  they  were  forced  to  fell  their  com- 
modities at  a  very  low  price.  The  former  were 
gained  by  perfuafions;  the  latter  by  the  profpect 
of  a  change  in  their  fituation,  which  was  truly 
defperate. 

Skins  had  been  the  firft  article  of  exportation 
from  St.  Domingo,  as  being  the  only  things  the 
Buccaneers  brought  home.  Tobacco  was  after- 
wards added  by  culture-,  and  it  was  fold  to  great 
advantage  to  all  nations.  This  trade  was  foon 
confined  by  an  exclufive  company  ;  which,  in- 
deed, was  in  a  fhort  time  abolifhed,  but  with  no 
advantage  for  the  fale  of  tobacco,  iince  that  was 
farmed  out.  The  inhabitants,  hoping  to  meet 
with  fome  indulgence  from  government,    as    a 

reward 
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BOO  K  reward  for  their  fubmiflion,  offered  to  give  the 
king  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  tobacco  they  mould 
fend  into  the  kingdom,  free  of  all  charge,  even 
of  freight,  upon  condition  they  (hould  have  the 
entire  difpofal  of  the  other  three-fourths.  They 
made  it  appear,  that  this  method  would  bring  in 
a  clearer  profit  to  the  revenue  than  the  forty 
fols  *  per  cent,  which  were  paid  by  the  farmer. 
Private  interefts  oppofed  fo  reafonable  a  pro- 
pofal. 

In  circum fiances  fuch  as  thefe,  I  am  always 
aflonifhed  at  the  patience  of  the  opprefled  people. 
I  fay  to  myfelf,  why  do  they  not  all  affemble  to- 
gether at  the  houfe  of  the  member  of  adminiflra- 
tion  appointed  to  govern  them,  and  addrefs  him 
in  the  following  terms :  "  We  are  weary  of  an 
iC  authority  which  vexes  us.  Retire  from  our 
*'  country,  and  tell  the  perfon  whofe  reprefen- 
"  tative  you  are,  that  we  are  no  rebels,  be- 
**  caufe  no  rebellion  can  exifl  unlefs  it  be  againfl 
*c  a  good  king,  and  that  he  is  only  a  tyrant 
"  againfl  whom  we  have  a  right  to  revolt.  You 
may  add,  that  if  he  mould  be  defirous  of  pof- 
feiling  a  defert  country  he  will  Toon  be  fatis- 
fied  ;  for  that  we  are  all  determined  to  perifh, 
rather  than  live  any  longer  miferable  under  an 
"  unjufl  government."  The  colonifls  did  not 
give  way  to  the  fuggeflions  of  defpair,  but  in  their 
refentment  they  timed  their  induflry  with  fuccefs 
to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cocoa.  Cotton  was 
a  very  promifing  article,  becaufe  it  had  in  former 
times  greatly  enriched  the  Spaniards;  but  they 
foon  gave  it  up,  for  what  reafon  is  not  known  ; 
and  in  a  few  years  not  a  fingle  cotton  plant  was 
to  be  feei). 


#  is.  8d. 
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Till  then  the  labours  had  all  been  performed B  O  O  K 
by  hirelings,  and  by  the  pooreft  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Some  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the 
Spaniards,  procured  them  a  few  Negroes.  The 
number  was  increafed  by  two  or  three  Frtnch 
fhips,  and  much  more  by  prizes  taken  from  the 
Englifh  during  the  war  of  1688  ;  by  an  invafion 
of  Jamaica,  from  whence  the  French  brought 
away  three  thoufand  blacks,*  in  1694.  Without 
flaves,  the  culture  of  fugar  could  not  be  under- 
taken ;  but  they  alone  were  not  fufheienr.  Mo- 
ney was  wanting  to  ereel:  buildings,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  utenfils.  The  profit  fome  inhabitants  made 
with  the  free-booters,  who  were  always  fuccefs- 
ful in  their  expeditions,  enabled  them  to  em- 
ploy the  flaves.  They  therefore  undertook  the 
planting  of  the  canes,  which  convey  the  gold  of 
Mexico  to  thofe  nations  whofe  only  mines  are  fruit- 
ful lands. 

But  the  colony,  which,  though  it  had  loft  fome  Acompa- 
of  it's  Europeans,  had  (till  made  a  progreis  to  the  bnihedlfor 
north  and  weft,  amidft  the  devaluations  that  pre- the  fouth- 
ceded  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  was  yet  but  little  ad-^rn£artof 
vanced  to  the  fouth.     This  part  did  not  reckon  a  mjugo~ 
hundred  inhabitants,  all  living  in  huts,  and  all  ex- 
tremely wretched.     The  government  could  fix  up- 
on no  better  expedition,  to  make  fome  advantage 
of   fo  extenfive  and  fo  fine  a   country,  than    to 
grant,  in  1 698,  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  century,  the 
property  of  it  to  a  company,  which  took  the  name 
of  St.  Louis. 

This  company  engaged,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  charter,  to  form  a  capital  of 
1,200,000  livres*,  and  to  convey,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  five  firft  years,  upon  the  lands  granted  to 
them,   fifteen  hundred    white  people,    and    two 

*  5o,oooL 
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BOOK  thoufand  five  hundred  Negroes,  with  one  hundred 
XI1*-  of  the  former  and  two  hundred  of  the  latter  each 
^^ v  ^ of  the  following  years:  they  were  to  diftribute 
lands  to  whoever  mould  be  defirous  of  them.  Each 
perfon,  according  to  his  wants  and  abilities,  ob- 
tained flaves  that  were  to  be  paid  for  in  three 
years  ;  the  men  at  the  rate  of  fix  hundred  livres  *  ; 
and  the  women  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  livres-)-.  The  fame  credit  was  allowed  for 
merchandife. 

Upon  thefe  conditions,  the  charter  infured  to 
the  new  fociety  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and 
felling  throughout  the  whole  territory  afllgned  to 
them,  but  at  the  prices  only  that  were  fettled  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  Even  this  depend- 
ence, oppreflive  to  the  colonift,  was  flill  alleviated, 
by  allowing  him  to  take,  where  he  thought  pro- 
per, whatever  .he  was  left  in  want  of,  and  to  pay 
out  of  his  provifions  whatever  he  might  have  oc- 
cafion  to  buy. 

Monopoly,   as  a  torrent  that  is  loft   in  the 
abyfs  itfelf  has  made,  works  it's  own  ruin  by  it's 
rapacioufnefs.     The  company  of  St.  Louis  affords 
an  inftance,  among  many  others,  of  the  defecls 
and   abufes    of   exclufive    affociations.      It    was 
ruined  by  the  knavery   and   extravagance  of  it's 
agents  ;  nor  was  the  territory  committed  \o  it's 
care  the  better,  for  all  thefe  lofles.     The  planta- 
tions and  people  that  were  found  there,  when  the 
company  gave  up  her  rights  to  the  government 
in   1720,  were  chiefly  owen  to  the  contraband 
traders. 
Thecolo-      IT  was  during  the  long  and  bloody  war  begun 
Domhr^o  on  account  °f  fhe  Spanifti  fucceiTion,  that  this  at- 
becom.es    tempt  had  been  made  towards  the  improvement  of 
flouShfn   *ke  co'ony-     ^  m'gnt  nave  been  expe&ed  to  have 
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made  a  fpeedy  progrefs,  when  tranquillity  was  re-BOOK 
ftored  to  both  nations  by   the  peace  of  Utrecht.  (  XIi^ 
Thefe  happy    profpecls  were  blafted   by  one  of  fettiement 
thofe  calamities  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  in  the  New 
man  to  forefee.     All  the  cocoa-trees  upon  the  co-  World» 
lony  died  in  1715.     Dogeron  had  planted  the  hrit  (landing 
in  1665.      In  procefs  of  time  they  had  increafed  -t  thecaia- 
efpeci^lly  in  the  narrow  valleys  to  the  weft  ward.  ^peX* 
There  were  no  lefs  than    twenty   thoufand  upon  ences. 
fbme  plantations  ;  fo  that,  though  cocoa  fold  for  no 
more  than   five   fols*  a  pound,  it  was  become  a 
plentiful  (burce  of  wealth. 

Cultivations  of  greater  importance  amply 
compenfated  this  lofs,  when  a  circumftance  of  the 
mod  diftrefling  nature  threw  the  whole  colony 
into  confternation.  A  confiderable  number  of  it's 
inhabitants,  who  had  devoted  twenty  years  labour 
in  a  burning  climate,  to  lay  up  a  competency 
to  fpend  a  comfortable  old  age  in  their  native 
country,  were  returned  to  it,  with  a  fufficient  for- 
tune to  enable  them  to  di (charge  their  debts,  and 
purchafe  eftates.  Their  commodities  were  paid 
them  in  bank  notes,  which  proved  uielefs  to 
them.  This  fatal  calamity  obliged  them  to  return 
poor  into  an  ifland  from  whence  they  had  depart- 
ed rich  ;  and  reduced  them,  in  their  old  age,  to 
folicit  employment  from  the  very  people  who  had 
formerly  been  their  fervants.  The  fight  of  fo  ma- 
ny unfortunate  perfons  infpired  a  general  detefta- 
tion  for  the  India  Company,  which  was  confider- 
ed  as  accountable  for  thefe  calamities.  This  aver- 
fion,  raifed  by  mere  compaflion,  was  foon  changed 
into  a  profound  hatred,  and  not  without  fufiicient 
reafon. 

The  French  colonies,  fince  their  eftablifhment, 
received  their  flaves  from  the  hands  of  the  mon'o- 
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BOO  Kpoly,  and  confcquently  received  but  few,  and  at 
f™^, an  exorbitant  price.  Being  reduced  in  1713  to 
the  impofiibility  of  continuing  their  languid 
operations,  the  company  them  (elves  made  the 
private  merchants  partners  in  their  trade,  upon 
condition  that  they  fhould  pay  15  livres  *  for 
every  Negro  they  fhould  carry  to  the  Windward 
Iflands,  and  30  livres  -f-  for  thofe  whom  they 
fhould  introduce  into  St.  Domingo.  This  new 
arrangement  was  followed  by  fo  great  a  degree  of 
activity,  that  the  government  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  give  up  exclufive  privileges,  by  grant- 
ing in  1716  the  Guinea  trade  to  the  ports  of 
Rouen,  of  Bourdeaux,  of  Nantz,  and  of  La  Ro- 
chelle.  It  was  to  coll:  them  two  piftoles  J  for 
every  flave  who  fhould  arrive  in  America;  but 
the  commodities  which  were  to  be  acquired  by  the 
fale  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  were  exonerated 
from  one  half  of  the  duties  to  which  the  other 
productions  were  fubject.  The  inhabitants  were 
juft  beginning  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  this  li- 
berty, imperfect  as  it  was,  iince  it  was  confined 
to  four  ports,  when  St.  Domingo  was  condemned 
again  to  receive  it's  planters  from  the  India  Com- 
pany, who  were  not  even  obliged  to  furnifh  them 
with  more  than  two  thoufand  every  year.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  determine  which  is  the  mod  afto- 
nifhing  circumftance  in  the  courfe  of  the  events 
relative  to  the  New  World,  either  the  rage  of 
the  firft  conquerors  who  laid  it  wafte,  or  the  ftu- 
pidity  of  the  governments,  which  by  a  feries  of 
abfurd  regulations,  feem  to  have  propofed  to 
themfelves  either  to  perpetuate  the  mifery  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  to  plunge  them  again  into  that 
ftate,  whenever  they  entertained  hopes  of  emerg- 
ing from  it. 

*  xas,  6d,  '   +  it  5s.  X  l6s«  8d- 
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In  1722,  the  agents  of  this  odious   companyBOO* 
arrived  in  the  colony.     The  buildings  where  they  t  XIII« 
tran faded  their  bufinefs  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  (hips  that  came  to  them  from  Africa  were 
either  denied  admittance  into  the  harbour,  or  not 
fufTered  to  difpofe  of   their  cargoes.     The  chief 
governor,  who  endeavoured  to  oppofe  thefe  dis- 
turbances, faw  his  authority  defpifed,  and  his  or- 
ders difobeyed,  as  they  were  not  enforced  by  any 
compulfive  power  :  he   was  even  put  under  arreft. 
Every  part  of  the  ifland  refounded  with  the  cla- 
mours of  fedition,  and  the  noife  of  arms.     It  is 
difficult  to  fay  how  far  thefe  excelTes  would  have 
been  carried,  had  not  government  had  the  pru- 
dence to  make  conceflions.     In  this  one  inftance, 
the  people  did  not  fuffer  for  the  folly  of  their 
rulers;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  convinced  man- 
kind, upon  this  occafion,  that  he  was  above  the 
ordinary  (lamp  of  men,  by  avowing  himfelf  the 
author  of  a  rebellion  which  he  had  excited  by  a 
defective  inftitution,  and  which,  under  a  ruler  lefs 
enlightened  or  lefs  moderate,  would   have  been 
feverely   punifhed.     After  two  years  of  trouble 
and  confufion,  the  inconveniences  refulting  from 
anarchy  difpofed  the  minds  of  all  parties  to  peace, 
and  tranquillity  was  reftored  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  violent  meafures. 

From  that  period,  no  colony  ever  fo  much 
improved  it's  time  as  that  of  St.  Domingo.  It 
advanced  with  the  utmoft  rapidity  to  a  profperous 
ftate.  The  two  unfortunate  wars  which  annoyed 
it's  feas,  have  only  ferved  to  comprefs  it's  (Irength, 
which  has  increafed  the  more  fince  the  cellation  of 
lioftilities.  A  wound  is  foon  healed  when  the  con- 
ftitution  is  found.  Difeafes  themfelves,  in  the 
Hate,  as  well  as  in  the  body,  are  a  kind  of'  reme- 
dies, which,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  vitiated  hu- 
mours, add  new  vigour  to  a  robuft  habit  of  body. 

Thofe 
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BOO  KThofe  diforders  that  arc  fatal  to  either  the  one  or 
yj^11'  the  other,  are  fuch  as  being  flow  in  their  progrefe, 
"" v""*"*"'keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  indifpofition,  and 
lead  them  imperceptibly  to  the  grave.  But  after 
difeafes  that  are  acute  have  brought  on  a  violent 
crifis,  the  delirium  ceafes  and  the  debility  goes 
off;  and  as  the  ftrength  is  reftored,  a  more  re- 
gular and  uniform  motion  is  eftablifhed,  which 
promifes  a  lading  duration  to  the  machine.  So 
war  feems  to  ftrengthen  and  fupport  national  fpirit 
in  many  flates  of  Europe,  which  might  be  ener- 
vated and  corrupted  by  the  profperity  of  com- 
merce, and  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.  The  im- 
menfe  lofTes  which  almcft  equally  attend  victory 
and  defeat,  excite  induftry,  and  quicken  labour. 
Nations  will  recover  their  former  fplendour,  pro- 
vided their  rulers  will  let  them  follow  their  own 
bent,  and  not  pretend  to  direct  their  fleps.  This 
principle  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  France,  where 
nothing  more  is  requifite  to  profperity  than  to 
give  a  free  courfe  to  the  activity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Wherever  nature  leaves  them  at  full  liberty, 
they  fucceed  in  giving  her  powers  their  full 
fcope.  St.  Domingo  affords  a  finking  inflance 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  a  good  foil,  and 
an  advantageous  fituation,  in  the  hands  of  French- 
men. 
Settle-  The   Southern  part,    which    is    occupied  by 

ibrmedin  France,  extends  from  Pitre  Point  to  Cape  Tibu- 
thefouth-  ron.     At  the  period  of  their  conquefls  in  the  New 
|rtnjP^tof  World,  the  Spaniards  had  built  upon  this  coaft 
Taingo.      two  large  villages,  which  they  forfook  in  lefs  prof- 
perous  times.    The  vacated  places  were  not  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  French,  who  muft  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  vicinity  of  St.  Domingo,  where 
the  chief  force  of  that  power,  upon  whofe  ruin 
they  were  rifing,  was  concentrated.     Their  priva- 
teers, who  commonly  affembled  a:  the  little. ifland 

called 
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called  Vache  Ifland,  to  cruife  upon  the  Caftilians^B  OOK 
and  divide  their  fpoils,  encouraged  fome  planters  ^  XIn- 
to  begin  a  fmall  fettlement  upon  the  continent 
in  1673.  It  was  foon  deftroyed,  nor  was  it  re- 
fumed  'till  a  confiderable  time  after.  The  com-* 
pany  appointed  to  fettle  and  extend  this  colony  did 
not  fulfil  their  obligations.  It's  progreis  was  owen 
to  the  Englifh  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the  Dutch  of 
Curaflbu,  who  having  refolved  to  carry  flaves  to 
this  place,  bought  up  the  produce  of  a  land,  which 
they  themfelves  alone  contributed  to  improve.  It 
was  not  'till  1740,  that  the  merchants  of  the  mo- 
ther-country began  to  attend  to  this  fettlement. 
From  this  period  they  frequent  this  part  of  the 
colony  a  little,  notwithstanding  the  winds,  which 
often  render  the  failing  out  of  this  road  tedious 
and  difficult. 

The  part  which  is  to  the  Eaft  of  all  the  reft  is 
called  Jaquemel.  It  confifts  of  three  parifhes, 
which  occupy  thirty-fix  leagues  of  the  coaft,  and 
run  into  a  moderate  and  very  unequal  degree  of 
depth.  This  vafl:  fpace  is  filled  up  with  fixty 
plantations  of  coffee,  fixty-two  of  indigo,  and 
fixty  of  cotton.  Moft  of  their  planters  are  poor, 
and  can  never  grow  very  rich.  A.  foil,  which 
is  in  general  full  of  hills,  ftony,  and  expofed 
to  droughts,  prevents  them  from  afpiring  to 
wealth.  This  can  only  be  done  by  thofe  who  di- 
vide the  plain  of  Jaquemel.  There  are  twenty- 
very  fpacious  habitations,  of  which  ten  only  arc 
watered,  though  they  be  all  fufceptible  of  this  ad- 
vantage. It  is  there,  that  in  an  exhaufted  foil, 
indigo,  which  would  require  a  virgin  foil,  is  cul- 
tivated. When  hands,  and  other  means  for  car- 
rying on  an  extenfive  culture,  fhall  no  longer  be 
wanting,  fugar  will  be  fubflituted  to  it,  which 
fucceeds  as  well  as  can  be  defired,  in  the  only 

Vol.  IV.  F  f  planu- 
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BOO  K  plantation  where  the  colonifts  have  begun  to  cul~ 
XIII.    tivate  it. 

Aquin  hath  an  extent  of  fifteen  leagues  along 
the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  of  three,  four,  and 
fometimes  fix  leagues  in  the  inland  parts.  This 
fettlement  reckons  forty  plantations  of  indigo, 
twenty  of  coffee,  and  nine  of  cotton.  It's  moun- 
tains, lefs  elevated  than  thofe  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  them,  on  that  account  enjoy  only  the 
benefit  of  a  few  fprings,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rain,  and  promife  nothing  but  great  abundance 
of  cotton,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  one  day  re- 
quired of  them.  With  regard  to  it's  plains,  they 
were  formerly  in  a  flourifhing  ftate;  but  the 
droughts,  which  have  gradually  increafed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  country  hath  been  cleared,  have 
diminifhed  more  and  more  the  quality  of  the  in- 
digo, which  conflituted  all  the  riches  of  the  colony. 
This  plant,  which  leaves  the  ground  almoft  habi- 
tually expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  burning  fun,  fhould 
be  replaced  by  fugar,  which  would  keep  the  earth 
covered  for  eighteen  months  together,  and  will 
preferve  in  it  for  a  long  time  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  moifture.  Four  of  the  mod  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants have  already  made  this  change  in  their 
plantations.  The  nature  of  the  foil  will  allow 
twenty-five  colonifts  to  follow  their  example; 
and  they  will  no  doubt  refolve  upon  it,  when  they 
mall  have  acquired  the  means  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  river  Ser- 
pente  mall  have  been  prudently  diftributed.  In 
the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  all  the  productions  of 
that  diftridt  are  collected  in  one  town  only,  which 
is  far  advanced  in  the  inland  parts.  The  impofli- 
bility  of  conveying  them  to  the  coaft  in  the  rainy 
ieafons,  and  the  unavoidable  expences  of  the 
carnage,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  times,  had 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  forming  this  ftaple  upon  the 
i  borders 
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borders  of  a  deep  bay,  where  the  commodities0  o  5  K 
are  (hipped:  but  this  fituation  doth  not  afford  ^J^i 
one  acre  of  ground  fit  for  cultivation  ;  there  is  no 
fweet  water  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the  ftagnating 
waters  of  the  fea  corrupt  the  air.  Thefe  reafons 
have  caufed  this  project  to  be  laid  afide,  for  it's 
inconveniences  would  be  greater  than  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  it. 

St.  Lewis  is  a  kind  of  town,  which,  though 
buiit  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  hath  no  more 
than  fifty  houles.  The  forming  of  this  fettlement 
was  determined  upon,  on  account  of  an  exceed- 
ing good  harbour,  even  for  fhips  of  the  line.  Con- 
fiderable  fortifications  were  ereded  upon  a  fmall 
ifland,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  were  deftrcyed  by  the  Englifh  in  1748,  and 
have  never  fince  been  reftored.  The  territory  of 
this  diflrid  exrends  five  or  fix  leagues  along  the 
coaft.  It's  mountains,  covered  with  Acacia  wood, 
are  mofl  of  them  fufceptible  of  culture,  it's  plain, 
which  is  uneven,  hath  fome  fertile  fpots  upon  it, 
and  it's  numerous  moralTes  might  be  dried  up. 
There  are  no  more  than  twenty  plantations  of 
coffee,  fifteen  of  indigo,  fix  of  cotton,  and  two 
of  fugar  here.  This  laft  production  would  fuc- 
ceed  in  ten  or  twelve  plantations,  efpecially  if  they 
were  watered  by  the  river  St.  Lewis,  which,  it  is 
thought,  they  might  ealily  be. 

Cavaillon  doth  not  occupy  more  than  three 
leagues  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  This  is  a 
long  neck  of  land,  which  extends  eight  or  nine 
leagues  up  the  country,  it  is  divided  by  a  large 
river,  which,  in  times  of  heavy  rains,  unfortu- 
nately overflows  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and 
occafions  great  ravages.  At  the  diflancc  of 
two  leagues  from  it's  mouth  is  a  fmall  town, 
where  the  vefTels  arrive,  and  where  they  take  in 
the  productions,  which  are  furnifhed  by  twenty 
F  f  2  planta* 
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BOO  K  plantations  of  coffee,  ten  of  indigo,  fix  of  cotton, 
^^  ^nd  feventeen  of  fugar.  The  number  of  the  laft 
might  be  doubled  with  facility,  in  a  plain  which 
hath  five  or  fix  thoufand  fquares  in  extent ;  but 
the  three  moil  flourifhing  of  thofe  which  exift, 
have  fcarce  yielded  half  of  what  they  might  pro- 
duce, and  the  others  only  yield  a  trifling  pro- 
duce, and  of  a  bad  quality.  The  mountains, 
though  covered  with  an  excellent  foil,  do  not 
compenfate  for  this  deficiency.  The  diflricts 
granted  by  government  will  remain  uncultivated, 
'till  roads  fhall  have  been  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  productions.  This  undertaking, 
which  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants, 
ought  to  be  executed  by  the  troops.  Idlenefs, 
and  infectious  morafles,  have  hitherto  deprived 
the  foldiers  of  their  induftry,  and  have  made 
them  perifh  upon  the  banks  of  the  fea.  The 
frefhnefs  of  elevated  places,  the  wholefome  air 
which  is  breathed  there,  a  moderate  fhare  of 
labour,  and  the  eafy  circumftances  which  it  would 
be  proper  they  fhould  enjoy ;  in  a  word,  all  thefe 
concurring  caufes,  would  they  not  maintain  them 
in  their  natural  flrength  ?  would  they  not  infure 
their  prefervation  ? 

The  plain  at  the  bottom  of  Vache  Ifland  con- 
tains twenty-five  thoufand  fquares,  of  a  foil 
which  is  excellent  every  where,  except  in  fome 
parts  that  have  been  covered  with  gravel  by  the 
torrents,  and  a  few  morafTes,  which  might  be  ea- 
fily  dried  up.  There  have  been  iucceflively 
formed  here,  eighty-three  fugar  plantations,  and 
there  might  (till  be  fifty  more  eftabli  fried.  Thofe 
which  exifl  have  fcarce  more  than  one-third  of 
their  territory  cultivated,  and  yet  they  yield  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  raw  fugar.  From  this  we 
may  judge  how  much  the  whole  of  the  grounds 
would  furnifh,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated. 

One 
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One  might  depend  upon  a  produce  fo  much  thcB  o  o  K 
more  regular,  as  the  rains  do  not  fail   fo  often  v  ^nJ_- 
in  this  diftricl  as  in  the  others,  and  as  there  are 
three  rivers  running  through  it,  which  offer  them- 
felves,  as  it  were,  for  the  watering  of  all  the  plan- 
tations. 

The  fugar  and  the  indigo  which  grow  in  the 
plain,  the  coffee  and  the  cotton,  which  defcend 
from  the  mountains,  are  all  carried  to  the  town  of 
Cayes,  formed  by  near  four  hundred  houfes,  which 
are  all  built  in  a  marfhy  territory,  and  are  mod  of 
them  furrounded  with  ftagnant  waters.  The  air 
which  is  breathed  in  that  place  is  equally  deficient 
in  elafticity  as  in  falubrity. 

This  ftaple  feems  to  have  been  placed,  as  it 
were,  fortuitoufly,  in  the  bottom  of  a  fhallow 
bay,  which  grows  more  and  more  fo,  and  has 
but  three  channels.  The  anchorage  is  fo  confined, 
and  fo  dangerous  during  the  equinox,  that  fhips 
which  happen  to  be  there  at  that  feafon,  are  fre- 
quently loft.  The  great  quantity  of  mud  brought 
thither  by  the  waters  of  a  torrent  on  the  fouth 
fide,  has  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in 
twenty  years  time  there  will  be  no  entrance.  The 
canal,  formed  by  the  vicinity  of  Vache  Ifland,  is 
of  no  ufe,  and  only  obftru&s  the  navigation. 
The  creeks  in  this  place  are  the  refort  of  the 
privateers  of  Jamaica.  As  they  cruife  there  with- 
out fails,  and  can  obferve  without  being  feen, 
they  always  have  the  advantage  of  the  wind  over 
fuch  veffels  as  are  hindered  by  the  violence  and 
conftant  ftruggle  of  the  winds,  from  paffing  above 
the  ifland.  If  it  were  poihble  that  any  men  of 
war  could  put  into  this  bad  harbour,  the  im- 
poflibility  of  furmounting  this  obflacle  and  that 
of  the  currents,  in  order  to  get  to  windward  of 
the  ifland,  would  oblige  them  to  follow  the  track 
of  merchant  (hips.      Doubling,    therefore,    one 

after 
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BOOK  after  another,  the  point  of  Labacou,  on  account  of 
^5"  .  tne  ^10a's'  tnefe  m*Ps  would  get  between  the  land 
and  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the  difadvantageof  the 
wind,  and  would  infallibly  be  deftroyed  by  an  in- 
ferior fquadron. 

The  town  of  Cayes  is  not  better  than  it's  har- 
bour. It  contains  280  houfes,  all  funk  into 
fwampy  ground,  and  moft  of  them  furrounded 
with  flagnant  water.  The  air  of  this  fpot  is  foul 
and  unwholefome  ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
the  badnefsof  the  harbour,  it  has  often  been  will- 
ed by  the  court  of  Verfailles,  that  the  trade  with 
the  mother-country  could  be  transferred  to  St. 
Lewis.  But  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
effect  this,  have  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful ;  and 
will  for  ever  be  fo ;  becaufe  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  exchanges  will  always  be  eftablifhed  on 
that  fpot  where  the  productions  are  moft  plentiful, 
and  where  the  confumption  is  greateft.  To  pre- 
tend to  thwart  this  order  of  things  prefcribed  by 
nature,  would  be  to  retard  to  no  purpofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  good  fettlement.  Even  the  caprices  of 
induftry  fhould  be  indulged  by  government.  The 
leaft  uneafinefs  in  the  trader  creates  diftruft.  Po- 
litical and  military  reafonings  will  never  prevail 
againft  thofe  of  intereft.  Trade  only  flourifhes  in 
a  foil  of  it's  own  chufing.  It  is  alarmed  at  every 
kind  of  reftraint. 

All  that  the  French  miniflry  could  reafonably 
propofe,  would  be  to  withdraw  the  tribunals  from 
St.  Lewis,  which  neither  is,  nor  ever  will  be  of 
any  confequence,  in  order  to  transfer  them  to 
Cayes,  where  the  population  and  the  produc- 
tions, which  are  already  confiderable,  mult  in- 
creafe  greatly  -,  to  dig  a  bed  for  a  torrent,  the 
violent  overflowings  of  which  frequently  occafion 
inexpreffible  ravages ;  and  to  fortify,  ancj  render 
the  town  more  wholefomc.  Both  might  be  ef- 
fected, 
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fecled,  by  digging  a  ditch  all  round  the  town,  BOOK 
and  the  rubbiih  would  ferve  to  fill  up  the  marfhest  XIU. 
within.  The  ground  being  raifed  higher  by  this 
Contrivance,  would  confequently  grow  drier ;  the 
water,  which  would  be  brought  down  by  a  gentle 
defcent  from  the  river  into  this  deep  ditch, 
would,  by  the  afllftance  of  fome  fortifications, 
fecure  the  town  from  the  attacks  of  the  pri- 
vateers ;  and  would  even  afford  a  temporary  de- 
fence, and  allow  time  to  capitulate  with  a  fmall 
fquadron. 

Greater  improvements  might  and  ought  to 
be  made.  Why  not  allow  a  factitious  harbour  to 
an  important  mart,  which  will  foon  be  flopped  ? 
The  merchant  fhips  that  feek  fhelter  in  what  is 
called  the  Flemifh  Bay,  two  leagues  to  windward 
of  Cayes,  feem  to  point  out  this  fpot  as  the  har- 
bour that  this  town  Hands  in  need  of.  It  would 
contain  a  confiderabie  number  of  men  of  war, 
fafe  from  all  winds ;  would  afford  them  feveral 
careening  places;  would  admit  of  their  doubling 
the  Vache  Ifland  to  windward,  and  enable  them 
to  carry  on  with  the  town,  along-fide  the  coaft, 
an  intercourfe,  which,  being  protected  by  bat- 
teries properly  difpofed,  would  keep  the  pri- 
vateers in  awe.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  that 
the  (hip-worm  is  more  apt  to  injure  the  vefTel  in 
this  place  than  in  other  parts,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  calmnefs  of  the 
fea. 

Abacou  is  a  peninfula,  which  was  formerly  in 
a  flourifhing  (late,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  the  quality  of  it's  indigo.  But  fince  this 
voracious  plant  hath  deflroyed  every  principle  of 
vegetation  upon  the  numerous  little  hillocks  of 
that  place,  it  is  no  where  cultivated  with  any  fuc- 
cefs  but  upon  the  borders  of  the  fea,  which  are 
enriched  with   the  (pcils  of  the   upper   grounds. 

This 
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BOOK  This  decreafe  hath  determined  a  certain  number 
XIIf;  ,  of  colonifts  to  transfer  their  induftry  to  other  parts. 
Thofe  who,  either  from  habit  or  reafon,  have  per- 
fevered  in  remaining  on  their  plantations,  have 
enlarged  them  as  much  as  they  have  found  it  con- 
venient. They  (till  maintain  themfelves  by  fuf- 
fering  part  of  their  grounds  to  lie  fallow,  while 
the  oiher  part  is  cultivated.  But  this  refource  is 
not  equal  to  what  it  'would  be  in  Europe.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  themfelves,  who 
direct  their  induftry  towards  the  culture  of  fugar, 
as  much  as  their  fortune  and  their  credit  will  al- 
low them. 

It  is  upon  the  cultivated  and  exhaufted  heights 
of  this  quarter,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  breed 
cattle.  Government  were  in  an  error,  when  they 
ceded  the  mountains,  upon  condition  that  they 
mould  be  covered  with  horned  cattle.  Befides 
that  a  virgin  foil  could  not  be  reafonably  em- 
ployed in  pafture  ground,  as  it  might  be  rendered 
more  productive  to  the  date  •,  it  was  impoflible  to 
expect  that  enterprifing  men  would  make  them- 
felves fhepherds,  uhen  they  could  derive  greater 
advantages  from  their  grounds,  in  whatever  cul- 
ture they  might  employ  them.  It  may  even  be 
affirmed,  that  the  cattle  will  always  be  infinitely 
fcarce  at  San  Domingo,  even  in  thefe  places  which 
cannot  be  employed  for  any  other  purpofe,  as  long 
as  the  monopoly  of  flaughter-houfes  (hall  fubfift  in 
the  colony. 

Coteaux  occupies  about  ten  leagues  of  the 
fhore,  and  is  from  two  to  five  leagues  in  depth. 
Small  creeks  are  every  where  found,  where  it  is 
eafy  to  land  ;  but  none  of  them  offer  a  fecure 
fhelter  in  rough  weather.  This  quarter  contains 
twenty-four  plantations  of  coffee,  three  of  cotton, 
and  fixty-fix  of  indigo.  This  laft  production  hath 
lefs  decreafed  in  quantity,  and  lefs  degenerated 

in 
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in  quality,  at  this  place,  than  any   where  elfe^BOO  K, 
advantages  which  muft  be  attributed  to  the  nature    XUI- 
and  to  the  difpofition  of  the  territory.     The  time,        * 
however,  doth  not  feem  far  diitant,  when  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fea  will  difplay  fourteen  or  fifteen  fugar 
plantations,  formed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cultures.     Habit,    and  the  facility  of    obtaining 
ilaves  by  contraband   connections,  will  facilitate 
this  revolution. 

Tib u ron,  which  hath  ten  leagues  of  extent 
upon  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  two,  three,  or 
four  in  the  inland  parts,  terminates  this  coaft. 
The  road  of  this  cape  doth  not  offer  a  fufficient 
fhelter  againft  ftorms ;  but  well-difpofed  batteries 
may  render  it  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  French 
velteis,  which  are  purfued  in  time  of  war  in  thefe 
latitudes.  This  fettlement  hath  four  habitations 
for  cotton,  thirty  for  indigo,  and  thirty-feven  for 
coffee.  Four  fugar  plantations  have  been  eftablifh- 
ed  there  fmce  the  peace,  and  their  number  may  be 
increafed  to  fixteen. 

All  the  fettlements  which  we  have  juft  taken  a  Means  by 
review  of,  languifh  in  a  ftate  of  greater  oriels  mi- which  ^ 
fery.     Accordingly,   the   fales  and  the  purchafeSof  the* 
are  not  made  there  with  metals  as  in  the  northern  fouthem 
or  eaftern    part  of  the  colony.     On  the  fouthern,  ^ of  the 
the  merchandife  of  Europe   is  exchanged  for  the  might  be 
productions  of  America.      This  favage  practice  irr-Proved. 
occafions  eternal   difcuflions,  innumerable  frauds, 
and   ruinous    delays,    which  keep  off  the   navi- 
gators,   thofe   efpecially    who  carry  on  the  Have 
trade. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  is  but  too  well  proved,  that 
the  annual  lofs  of  Negroes  amounts  naturally  to 
one  twentieth  part  of  them,  and  that  accidents 
carry  off  a  fifteenth  part.  From  this  circum* 
fiance  it  follows,  that  the  country  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  in  which   upwards  of  lorty  thoufand 

(laves 
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BOO  Kflavcsare  collided,  mufl  have  feen  five  and  twen- 
XIII.  ty  thoufand  of  them  die  in  ten  years  time.  Eight 
^,"v-"wP  thoufand  one  hnndred  and  thirty-four  Africans, 
who  have  been  introduced  by  French  privateers 
from  176310  1773,  have  not  certainly  been  able 
to  fill  up  this  great  void.  What  would  then  have 
been  the  fate  of  thofe  fettlements  if  the  fmuggling 
trade  had  not  fupplied  the  deficiency  ?  But  this  is 
not  the  whole. 

The  fouthern  part  of  St.  Domingo  hath  a  great 
difadvantage.  The  mountains  that  command  it, 
deprive  it,  as  well  as  the  weflem  coaft,  during 
the  fpace  of  about  fix  months  of  the  rains  of  the 
north  and  the  north-eaft,  which  fertilize  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  country.  It  will  then  remain  un- 
tilled  or  be  ill  cultivated,  till  the  waters  of  the  ri- 
vers fhall  have  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  from  the 
fky.  This  operation,  which  would  increafe  the 
productions  by  two-thirds,  requires  a  vaft  capita! 
and  a  great  number  of  flaves.  The  trade  of 
France,  whether  from  inability  or  miftrufl  doth 
not  furnifh  them. 

What  meafures  ought  government  to  purfue  ? 
They  mould  lay  open  that  part  of  the  colony  for 
the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  freely  to  all  fo- 
reigners. The  Englifh  would  carry  Negroes  to 
it,  and  the  Dutch  would  advance  money  at  an  in- 
tereft,  which  might  very  well  be  fuflained  by  the 
cultures  of  the  New  World.  The  fuccefs  of  this 
ftep  would  be  infallible,  if  laws  were  made  which 
mould  give  a  proper  degree  of  validity  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  two  nations. 
Settle-  The    weftern     part     of    the    colony    differs 

formed  to  gr^atly  from  the  fouthern.     The  firft  fet dement, 
the  weft  of  of   any  confequence,    which   is  found  there,    is 
St.  Do-     tjiat  0f  Teremiah,  or  the  Great  Bay.     It  occupies 
twenty  leagues  or  coair,  from  Cape  Tiburon  to 
Petit-trou,  and  extends  from  four  to  fix  leagues 

in 
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in  the  inland  parts.  As  this  diftrict  is  dill  anin-BOOl 
iant  fettlement,  the  borders  of  the  Tea  only  are  |  XII*« 
inhabited,  and  thefe  even  very  little.  All  the 
productions,  however,  which  enrich  the  reft  of 
the  ifland  are  cultivated  here.  There  is  alfo  one 
production  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  this  is 
cocoa,  which  could  not  fucceed  in  more  open 
places ;  and  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 
are  annually  gathered.  The  ftaple  is  a  fmall  town 
agreeably  built  and  fituated  upon  an  eminence, 
where  the  air  is  exceedingly  wholefome.  It  muft 
in  time  become  a  confiderable  mart.  Unfortu- 
nately it  hath  got  a  bad  harbour;  whenever  the 
north  winds  blow  with  any  degree  of  violence,  the 
fhips  are  obliged  either  to  take  refuge  at  Cape 
Dame  Marie,  where  no  meafures  have  been  taken 
to  protect  them,  or  to  feek  for  the  ifland  of  Cay- 
mites,  which  is  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  pi- 
rates. 

The  little   Guave  was  formerly  in  great  repu- 
tation, which  was  owen  to  it's  harbour,    where 
fhips  of  all   fizes  found   an  excellent  anchorage, 
conveniences  for  refitting,  and  a  fhelter  from   all 
winds.     It    was  an  afylum  the  moft  convenient 
for  adventurers,  whofe  only  defign  was  to  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanifh  na- 
vigators.    This  place  hath  loft  much  of  it's  cele- 
brity fince  cultures  have  fucceeded  to  piracy  ;  it 
owes  the  fmall  degree  of  confideration  it  ft  ill  re- 
tains to  the  richnelsof  it's  territorial  productions, 
which  are  limited  to  fifteen  plantations  of  fugar, 
twenty   of  coffee,  and   twelve  of  indigo  or  cot- 
ton  ;  and  ftill  more  to  the  produce  of  twenty-four 
plantations  of  fugar,  Jifty    of  indigo,  fixty-feven 
of  coffee,    and   thirty-four   of  cotton,  which  are 
poured  into  it's  ftaple  from  the  parifhes  of  Petit- 
Trou,  Lance-a-Veaux,  St.  Michel,  and  the  Great 
Guave.     It  is  unhealthy,  and   will  always  be  fo, 

till 
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BOOK  till  a  flope  hath  been  made  for  the  river  Abaret, 
y^-  ,  the  flagnant  waters  of  which  form  infectious  mo- 
ra fles. 

The  dependencies  of  Leogane  have  fome  degree 
of  extent,  twenty  habitations  are  reckoned  among 
them  deftined  for  indigo,  forty  for  coffee,  ten  for 
cotton,  and  fifty-two  for  fugar.  Before  the  earth- 
quake of  1 770,  which  deftroyed  every  thing ;  the 
town  had  fifteen  regular  built  flreets,  and  four 
hundred  houfesof  ftone,  which  are  at  prefent  only 
built  of  wood.  It's  pofition,  which  is  upon  a 
narrow,  fertile,  and  well  watered  plain,  would  be 
excellent,  if  a  navigable  canal  were  made  to  open 
an  eafy  communication  with  it's  harbour,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  mile  diflant. 

If  it  were  advifeable  to  have  a  fortified  town  on 
the  weftern  coafl,  undoubtedlyLeogane  would  claim 
the  preference.  It  (lands  upon  plain  ground,  is 
not  commanded  by  any  eminence,  nor  can  it  be 
annoyed  by  any  fhips.  But  to  fecure  it  from  be- 
ing furprifed,  it  fhould  at  leafl  have  been  furround- 
ed  with  a  deep  ditch,  which  might  eafily  be  filled 
with  water  without  the  leaft  expence.  This  might 
have  been  effected  at  a  much  more  reafonable  rate 
than  the  works  v/hich  have  been  begun  at  Port-au- 
Prince. 

The  weftern  part  of  the  ifland  was  the  firft 
that  was  cultivated  by  the  French,  that  being  at 
the  greatefl  diflance  from  the  Spanifh  forces, 
which  they  had  then  reafon  to  fear.  This  being 
in  the  center  of  the  coafls  that  belonged  to  them, 
the  feat  of  government  was  fixed  there.  It  was 
firfl  fettled  at  the  little  Guave,  hath  been  fince 
transferred  to  Leogane,  and  hath  at  laft  been  fixed 
at  Port-au-Prince  in  1 750. 

The  territory  of  this  diflridt  contains  forty 
plantations  of  fugar,  fifty  of  coffee,  and  fifteen 
of  cotton.     This  produce  is  increased  by  feveral 
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ftiil  more  confiderable,  which  arife  from  the  rich  BOOK 
plains  of  the  Cul-de-Sac,  of  the  Arcahaye,  and  *11L 
of  the  mountains  of  Mirbalais.  In  this  point  of 
view,  Port-au-Prince  is  an  important  ftaple,  to 
which  a  protection  ought  to  be  granted  fufHcient 
to  prevent  any  furprife,  and  to  fecure  the  retreat 
of  the  citizens.  But  let  us  confider  whether  it  was 
proper  to  concentrate  in  this  fpot  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary authority,  the  tribunals,  the  troops,  the  am- 
munition, the  provifions,  and  thearfenals;  every- 
thing, in  a  word,  which  contributes  to  the  fupport 
of  a  great  colony. 

The  place  that  was  made  choice  of  for  the  in- 
tended capital,  is  an  opening  about  1400  toifes 
long  in  a  direct  line,  and  commanded  on  boih 
fides.  Two  harbours,  formed  by  fome  iflets, 
have  afforded  a  pretence  for  this  injudicious 
choice.  The  harbour  intended  for  trading  veffels 
being  now  almoft  filled  up,  can  no  longer  admit 
men  of  war  with  fafety ;  and  the  great  harbour  de- 
figned  for  thefe,  being  as  unwholelome  as  the  other, 
from  the  exhalations  of  the  fmall  iflands,  neither 
is  nor  can  be  defended  by  any  thing  againft  a  fu- 
perior  enemy. 

A  small  fquadron  might  even  block  up  a 
ftronger  one  in  fo  unfavourable  a  pofition.  Go- 
nave,  which  divides  the  bay  in  two,  would  leave 
a  free  and  fafe  pafTage  for  the  fmallcr  fquadron  ; 
the  fea  winds  would  prevent  the  other  fquadron 
from  getting  up  to  it;  the  land  winds,  by  facili- 
tating the  exit  of  the  enemy's  fhips  from  the  har- 
bour, would  leave  them  the  choice  of  retreating 
through  either  of  the  outlets  of  St.  Mark  and 
Leogane ;  and  all  other  circumftances  being 
equal,  they  would  always  have  the  advantage  of 
keeping  Gonave  between  them  and  the  French 
fquadron. 

2  But 
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BOOK  But  what  would  be  the  confequence  if  the 
i^iiLj  French  fquadron  fhould  prove  the  weakefl.  ?  Dif- 
abled  and  purfued,  it  co.ild  never  gain  a  fheiter 
that  runs  fo  deep  into  land  as  Port-au-Prince, 
before  the  conqueror  had  taken  advantage  of  it's 
defeat.  If  the  di fabled  fhips  fhould  reach  the 
place,  nothing  could  hinder  the  enemy  from 
purfuing  them  almoft  in  a  line,  and  even  from  en^ 
tering  the  king's  harbour,  where  they  would  take 
refuge. 

The  bed  of  all  ftations  for  a  cruife  is  that 
where  one  may  chufe  whether  one  will  accept  or 
decline  the  fight,  where  there  is  but  a  fmali  (pace 
to  guard,  where  the  whole  may  be  viewed  from 
one  central  point,  where  a  fare  anchorage  may 
be  found  at  every  tack,  where  one  may  be  con- 
cealed without  going  far,  procure  wood  and  water 
at  plea fu re,  and  fail  in  open  feas,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  but  from  fqualls.  Thefe  are 
the  advantages  that  an  enemy's  fquadron  will  al- 
ways have  over  the  French  fhips  at  anchor  in 
Port-au-Prince.  A  fingle  frigate  might  fafely 
come  and  bid  them  defiance,  and  be  fufficient  to 
intercept  any  trading  fhips  that  mould  attempt  to 
go  in  or  out  without  a  convoy. 
^  Nevertheless,  a  harbour  fo  unfavourable  as 
tnis,  hath  determined  the  building  of  the  town.  It 
extends  along  the  fea-fhore  the  fpace  of  1 200  toifes, 
that  is,  nearly  along  the  opening  which  the  fea 
has  made  in  the  center  of  the  weflern  coaft.  In 
this  great  extent,  which  runs  in  to  the  depth  of 
550  toifes,  are,  as  it  were  loft,  558  houfes  or 
dwelling-places,  difperfed  in  29  ftreets.  The 
drainings  of  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills, 
render  this  place  always  damp,  without  fupplying 
it  with  good  water.  Add  to  all  this,  the  little  fe- 
curity  there  is  in  a  place  commanded  on  the  land 
fide,  and  on  the  fea  fide  cafy  of  accefs  in  all  parts. 

Even 
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Even  the  fmall  iflands  which  divide  the  harbours B  O  O  K 
would  be  fo  far  from  defending  the  town  from  an  ^^I^ 
invaiion,  that  they  would  only  ferve  to  cover  the 
landing. 

Such  is  the  fpot,  which  on  account  of  private 
interefts,  hath  been  unfortunately  chofen  to  build 
the  capital  of  St.  Domingo  upon.  It  hath  been 
entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened in  1770.  This  was  the  time  to  have 
brought  about  an  alteration,  and  there  was  the 
more  reafon  to  expedt  it,  as  there  is  the  greateft 
probability  that  the  new  town  is  built  upon  the 
cavern  of  the  volcano.  But  thefe  hopes  were  frus- 
trated, the  private  houfes  and  the  public  edifices 
have  all  been  rebuilt. 

Sleep  on  then,  thou  fenfelefs  inhabitant  of  St. 
Domingo,  fmce  thou  art  fo  intrepid  ;  deep  on, 
upjn  the  flight  and  thin  layer  of  earth  which  parts 
thee  from  the  gulph  of  fire  that  burns  under  thy 
pillow.  Remain  ignorant  of  the  danger  with 
which  thou  art  threatened,  fince  thy  apprehen- 
fions  would  tend  only  to  embitter  every  inftant 
of  thy  life,  without  preferving  thee  from  it. — Con- 
fider  not  how  much  thine  exiftence  is  precarious. 
Be  not  informed,  that  it  depends  upon  the  cafual 
fall  of  a  ftream,  or  upon  the  infiltration  already 
perhaps  far  advanced,  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
waters  by  which  thou  art  furrounded  in  the  fub- 
terranean  cauldron,  which  thy  habitation  hath 
been  doomed  to  cover.  If  thou  fhouldft  emerge 
from  thy  ftupidity  only  for  an  inftant,  what  would 
become  of  thee!  Thou  wouldft  behold  death 
moving  under  thy  feet.  The  hollow  found  of 
the  torrents  of  fulphur  expanded,  would  conti- 
nually aflail  thine  ears.  Thou  wouldft  feel  the 
ofcillation  of  the  layer  of  earth  that  fupports  thee. 
Thou  wouldft  hear  it  open  with  tumultuous  noife. 
Thou  wouldft  fly  from  thy  houfe  and  run  diftracV 

edly 
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BOOK  edly  about  the  ftreets.  Thou  wouldft  think  that 
^nJ^  ithe  walls  of  thy  dwelling,  and  that  all  the  edifices 
were  fhaking,  and  that  thou  wert  going  to  de- 
fcend  in  the  midft  of  their  ruins  into  the  gulph 
which  is  prepared,  if  not  for  thee,  at  leaft  for 
thy  unfortunate  pofterity.  The  completion  of 
the  difafter  that  awaits  them  will  be  fhorter  than 
my  account  of  it.  But  if  there  exift  a  juftice  to 
avenge  great  crimes ;  if  there  be  an  infernal  re- 
gion, it  is  there,  I  truft,  that  the  villains,  who, 
blinded  by  views  of  felf-intereft,  have  impofed 
upon  the  throne,  and  whofe  fatal  councils  have 
raifed  this  monument  of  ignorance  and  ftupidity 
upon  which  thou  dwelled,  and  which  hath  perhaps 
but  an  inftant  of  duration  ;  it  is  there  that  they 
will  go,  and  groan  perpetually  in  unextinguifhable 
flames. 

St.  Marc,  which  hath  only  two  hundred 
houfes,  but  pleafantly  built,  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which  is  crowned  with  a  cref- 
cent  of  little  hills  filled  with  freeftone.  Two  ri- 
vulets run  through  the  town,  and  it's  air  is  pure. 
There  are  to  be  found  upon  it's  territory  no  more 
than  ten  plantations  of  fugar,  thirty-two  of  in- 
digo, one  hundred  of  coffee,  and  feventy-two  of 
cotton.  It's  harbour,  however,  though  a  bad 
one,  attracts  a  great  number  of  navigators,  and 
it  is  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  the  riches  of 
the  Artibonite. 

This  is  an  exceeding  good  plain,  fifteen  leagues 
in  length,  and  of  unequal  breadth,  from  four  to 
nine  leagues  -it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
river  from  which  it  takes  it's  name,  and  which 
flows  with  rapidity  along  the  highefl  parts  of  the 
plain,  after  having  run  through  fome  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  pofTeilions  and  the  country  of  Mirbalais.  The 
elevation  of  thefe  waters  hath  fuggefted  the  idea 
of  dividing  them,  the  poflibility  of  doing  which 
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hath  been  geometrically  demon  ft  rated.     So  great  B  OOK 
is  the  power  of  enlightened  nations  over  nature  k  XI1^ 
itfelf ;  but  a  project  founded  on  the  bafis  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  requires  the  utmoft  caution 
in  the  execution. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  the  plantations 
formed  upon  the  right  fhore  are  expo  fed  to  fre- 
quent droughts,  which  often  difappoint  the  bed 
grounded  expectations.  Thofe  of  the  left  fhore, 
which  are  evidently  placed  much  lower,  are  well 
watered,  and  have  rifen  by  this  advantage  to  the 
higheft  perfection  in  their  cultures.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  former  haflen  the  fpreading  of  the 
waters,  which  is  guarded  againft  by  the  latter, 
who  are  apprehenfive  of  feeing  their  grounds  over- 
flowed. 

If,  as  it  is  generally  underftood,  thefc  are  ef- 
fectual methods  to  render  one  part  fertile,  with- 
out reducing  the  other  part  to  barrennefs,  why 
fhould  this  operation  be  poftponed,  by  which  an 
increafeof  ten  or  twelve  millions  weight  of  fugar 
might  be  obtained  ?  This  increafe  would  be  (till 
more  confiderable,  if  a  method  could  be  devifed 
to  drain  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  is  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Artibonite.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  civilized  man,  by  changing  the  courfe  of  ri- 
vers, makes  the  earth  fubfervient  to  his  ufe.  The 
fertility  he  imparts  to  the  lands  can  only  juftify 
his  conquefls  ;  if  indeed  art  and  labour,  laws  and 
virtues,  may  be  allowed  in  procefsof  time  to  atone 
for  the  injurtice  of  invafion. 

The  territory  of  the  Gonaves  is  flat,  tolerably 
even,  and  very  dry;  it  hath  two  plantations  of 
fugar,  ten  of  ctfffee,  fix  of  indigo,  and  thirty  of 
cotton  ;  this  laft  production  might  be  eafily  mul- 
tiplied, upon  a  great  extent  of  fand,  which  at 
prefent  doth  not  appear  proper  for  any  other  kind 
of  culture.     But  fhould  the  waters  of  the  Artibo- 
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BOOK  nitc  be  ever  prudently  diftributed,  a  confiderable 
t__ 1*^!,  Part  °f  tn's  *arge  diftridt  would  be  covered  with 
^^^^■^fugar  canes.     It  would  then  be   perceived,  that 
the  feat  of  government  ought  to  have  been  placed 
in  it's  port,  which  is  excellent,  and  might  be  eafily 
fortified.     Another  advantage  which  muflnecefia- 
rily  add  to  the  value  of  this  country,  is,  that  mi- 
neral waters  are  to  be  found  there.    They  were 
neglected  for  a  long  while,  in  a  colony  which  is  al- 
ways full  of  fick  perfons  or  convalefcents ;  but  at 
length  in  1772,  baths  and  fountains,  commodious 
habitations,  and  an  hofpital  for  foldiers  and  failors 
were  built  there. 
Refleai-       the  colonies  prefent  us  with  fome  contradictory 
the  little    phenomena  which  it  is  impoflible  to  deny,  and 
concern     which  it  is  difficult  to  conciliate. 
mother-6      There  can  fcarce  be  a  doubt,  but  that  we  hold 
country     the  productions  of  the  colonies  in  high  eflimation. 
and  the     "Why  therefore  do  we  concern  ourfelves  fo   little 
havTfbr    about  the  profperity  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
each  other,  colonifts  ?     If  the  violence  of  a  hurricane  ihall 
have  buried  thoufands  of  unfortunate  people  un- 
der the  ruins  of  their  dwellings,  and  fhall  have 
laid  wafte  their  pofleflions;  this  is  an  event  which 
takes  up  our  attention  lefs  than  a  duel  fought,  or 
an   aftaflination   committed   at   home.     Should  a 
vaft  country  of  the  diftant  continent  continue  to 
be  ravaged  by  fome  epidemical  difeafe,  we  talk 
of  the  matter  at  home  with  more  coolnefs,  than 
of  the  uncertain  return  of  the  fmall-pox  after  in- 
oculation.    If  the  horrors  of  famine  mould  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  or  of  Martinico, 
to  fcek  for  their  food  in  the  country,  or  to  devour 
one  another,  we  are  lefs  concerned  at  fuch  a  ca- 
taftrophe  than  at  the  calamity  of  a  hail  ftorm,  that 
mould  have  destroyed  the  harveft  in  fome  one  of 
our  villages.     It  is  natural  enough  to  think,  that 
this  indifference  is  the  effect  of  diflance,  and  that 
2  the 
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the  colonifts  are  not  more  affected  wi;h  our  mif-B  OOK 
fortunes  than  we  are  with  their's.  XIIL 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  our  towns  are  conti- 
guous to  our  country  places,  and  that  we  have 
the  mifery  of  their  inhabitants  inceffantly  in  our 
view.  We  are  not  the  lefs  defirous  of  plentiful 
harvefts  of  all  kinds  from  them,  and  yet  it  is 
fcarce  poflible,  that  there  mould  be  a  greater  ne- 
glect fhewn  for  the  encouragement,  the  multi- 
plication, and  the  prefervation  of  the  hufband- 
men.  From  whence  can  this  furprifing  contradic- 
tion arife  ?  It  mud  be,  that  we  are  mad  refpect- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  our  colonifts, 
and  both  inhuman  and  mad  in  our  conduct  with 
our  farmers,  fince  both  at  home  and  at  a  diftance 
we  require  the  fame  things ;  and  that  yet  we  will 
not  adopt  the  means  of  procuring  them  in  either 
of  thofe  places. 

But  how  doth  it  happen,  that  this  inconfiftency 
of  the  people  mould  like  wife  extend  to  the  go- 
vernment ?  Jt  is  becaufe  there  is,  according  to 
all  appearances,  a  greater  fpirit  of  jealoufy  than 
of  true  intereft,  either  in  the  acquisition  or  the 
prefervation  of  this  fpecies  of  diftant  property  ;  it 
is  becaufe  the  fovereigns  fcarce  reckon  the  colo- 
nifts  as  among  the  number  of  their  fubjecls.  I 
(hall  not  fcruple  to  declare,  fince  it  is  my  opinion, 
that  an  irruption  of  the  fea,  which  fhould  fwallow 
up  this  portion  of  their  domain,  would  affect  them 
lefs  than  the  lofsof  it  from  the  invalion  of  a  rival 
power.  They  care  very  little  whether  thefe  men 
live  or  die,  provided  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
one  lefs. 

I  shall  therefore  firft  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  fo- 
vereigns, and  I  fhall  tell  them  :  either  leave  thefe 
men  to  their  fate,  or  aflift  them  :  I  fhall  then  ad- 
drefs myfelf  to  the  colonifts,  and  I  fhall  fay  :  im- 
plore the  afiiflance  of  the  mother-country y  to  which 
G  g  2  you 
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BOO  Kyou  are  fubject  ;  and  if  you  fhould  experience  a 
Xln-    denial,  break  off  your  connections  with  it.     It  is 
too  much  to  be  obliged  to  fupport  at  once  mifery, 
indifference,  and  flavery. 

But  wherefore  are  the  colonies  worfe  regulated, 
and  more  unhappy  (till,  under  thofe  powers  to 
whofe  ftrength  and  fplendour  they  are  the  moil 
neceflary  ?  It  is  becaufe  thofe  powers  are  (till  more 
abfurd  than  we  are  ;  and  being  commercial  dates 
the  fpirit  of  their  adminiftration  is  dill  more  cruel. 
It  is  becaufe  in  imitation  of  the  farmer,  who  is  not 
certain  of  enjoying  a  new  leafe,  they  exhauft  a 
land,  which  from  one  year  to  another  may  pafs 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  pofTeflbr.  When  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  (late  are  contiguous,  thofe  that  are  near- 
eft  the  frontiers  are  treated  with  moft  management. 
It  is  dkedlly  contrary  with  the  colonies.  They  are 
opprefied,  from  the  fole  apprehenfion,  that  in  cir- 
cumftancesof  a  perilous  nature  the  care  that  might 
have  been  bellowed  upon  them  mould  be  entirely 
thrown  away. 
Settle-  The  weftern  part  of  the  colony  is  feparated 

formed  to  ^rom  tne  northern  part  by  the  Mole  of  St.  Nicho- 
the  north  las,  which  lies  on  both  coafls.  At  the  head  of 
of  St.  Do- mc  cape  js  a  good,  fafe,  and  commodious  har- 
bour. It  (lands  directly  oppofite  to  Point  Maizi, 
in  the  iiland  of  Cuba,  and  feems  naturally  deftin- 
ed,  by  this  pofition,  to  become  the  moft  important 
poft  in  all  America  for  the  convenience  of  navi- 
gation. The  opening  of  the  bay  is  1450  toifes 
broad.  The  road  leads  to  the  harbour,  and  the 
harbour  to  the  bafon.  All  this  great  recefs  is 
wholefome,  though  the  waters  of  the  fea  are  al- 
moft  in  a  (late  of  ftagnation  there.  The  bafon, 
which  feems  as  if  made  for  the  purpofe  of  careen- 
ing, has  not  the  inconvenience  of  clofc  harbours  : 
it  is  open  to  the  Weft  and  North  winds ;  and 
yet,  if  they  blow  ever  fo  hard,  they  can  never  in- 
terrupt 
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terrupt  or  retard  any  work  that  is  done  in  theB  O  O  K. 
port.  The  peninfula  where  the  harbour  is  fitu- 
ated,  rifes  gradually  to  the  plains,  which  (land 
upon  a  very  large  bafis;  it  feems,  as  it  were,  a 
fingle  mountain,  with  a  broad  and  flat  top,  de- 
scending with  a  gentle  Hope  to  unite  with  the  reft 
of  the  illand. 

The  Mole  of  St.  Nicholas  was  long  negle&ed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo.  The  bare 
hills  and  flat  rocks  it  abounded  with,  afforded 
nothing  worth  their  notice.  The  ufe  which  the 
Englifh  made  of  it  during  the  laft  war,  has  ren- 
dered it  of  fome  kind  of  confequence.  The 
French  miniftry,  enlightened  even  by  their  ene- 
mies, fettled  in  1767  a  ftaple  there,  where  foreign 
navigators  might  freely  barter  the  wood  and 
cattle,  of  which  the  colony  was  in  want,  for  it's 
molafles  and  brandy,  which  were  rejected  by  the 
mother-country.  This  communication,  which, 
by  a  reafonable  toleration,  and  induftrious  fmug- 
gling,  hath  been  extended  to  feveral  other  ob- 
jects, gave  birth  to  a  town,  which  at  prefent  con- 
fnts  of  three  hundred  wooden  houfes,  brought 
ready  built  from  New  England. 

At  fomediftance  from  the  port,  but  (till  within 
the  diftridt  of  the  mole,  is  the  town  of  Bom- 
bardopolis.  The  Acadians,  and  Germans,  who 
had  been  carried  there  in  1763,  perifhed  at  firft. 
with  aftonifhing  rapidity.  This  is  conftantly  the 
fate  that  attends  all  new  fettlements  between  the 
Tropics.  The  few  of  thefe  unfortunate  people 
that  have  outlived  the  fatal  effects  of  the  climate, 
and  thofe  of  difappointment  and  poverty,  were 
wifhing  only  to  quit  this  barren  foil,  when  the 
tranfactions  carried  on  in  their  neighbourhood,  re- 
vived, in  fome  meafure,  their  hopes.  They  cul- 
tivate provifions,  fruits,  and  vegetables  -,  which 
they  fell  to  the  (hips,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

port, 
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BOOK  port,  and  even  a  fmall  quantity  of  coffee  and  cot- 

xin-  ton  for  Europe. 
*-—v*-'  The  next  fettlement  on  the  North  coaft,  after 
the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  called  Port  Paix.  It 
owed  it's  origin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tortu- 
ga,  whofe  inhabitants  took  refuge  there  when  they 
forfook  that  ifland.  The  grounds  were  cleared  fo 
early,  that  this  is  one  of  the  healthieft  fpots  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  has  long  fince  attained  the  utmoft 
degree  of  riches  and  population  it  is  capable  of; 
but  thefe  are  not  very  confide rable,  though  indus- 
try has  been  carried  fo  far  as  even  to  pierce  through 
mountains  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  moiflen 
the  grounds.  Port  Paix  is  on  all  fides  fo  difficult 
of  accefs,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  cut  off  from  the 
reft  of  the  colony. 

The  little  Saint  Louis,  the  Borgne,  Port  Mar- 
got,  Limbe,  and  Lacul,  have  likewife  no  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Thefe  places  are 
divided  by  rivers,  which  overflow  and  ravage  the 
bed  lands.  Accordingly,  they  are  in  general  too 
cold  for  fugar-canes  to  thrive  in  them.  The  wa- 
ters of  thefe  torrents  ought  to  be  confined  in  large 
and  deep  beds.  After  thefe  labours  are  finifhed, 
it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  conftruct  bridges, 
which  would  draw  the  inhabitants  nearer  together, 
would  enable  them  to  communicate  their  im- 
provements to  each  other,  and  would  make  them 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  better  regulated  fociety. 
The  plantations  in  indigo  would  then  be  improved, 
and  thofe  of  fugar  would  be  multiplied,  while  the 
coffee  would  not  be  forfaken  $  this  plant  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  beft  of  the  kind  in  the  colony.  Limbe 
alone  collects  two  millions  weight  of  it,  as  good 
as  that  of  Martinico. 
Great  im-  This  is  very  little,  if  indeed  it  be  any  thing, 
©f 'the"  *n  comparifon  of  the  productions  of  the  plain  of 
town  of     the  Cape,  which  is  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and 

about 
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about   four  in  breadth.      Few  lands    are  betterB  OOK 
watered;  but  there  is  not  a  river  where  a  floop^J™[^ 
can  go   up   above  three  miles.      All   this  great  cape  St. 
fpace  is  interfered  with  ftraight  roads  forty  feet  Francis, 
wide,  and  planted  on  both  fides  with  hedges  of  Jf^^ 
citron  trees.     Thefe  roads  would  have  been  per  northern 
fed  in   their  kind,    had  they  been  ornamented ^aft?fSt- 
with   tall  trees,  which  would  have  afforded  a  dc-    omin£°- 
lightful  (hade  for  travellers,  and  prevented  that 
fcarcity  of  wood  which  this  diftricl  already  begins 
to  feel.     This  is  the  country  of  America  which 
produces  the  greateft  quantity  of  fugar,  and  of  the 
befl  fort.     The  plain  is  terminated  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  varies  in  depth  from  four  to 
eight  leagues.     Few  of  them  are  very  high  ;  feve- 
ral  of  them  may  be  cultivated  to  the  very  fummit, 
and  they  are  all  interfered  at  intervals  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  plantations  of  coffee,  and  fomc 
exceeding  fine  plantations  of  indigo. 

Although  the  French  had  been  early  acquaint- 
ed with  the  value  of  a  territory,  the  fertility  of 
which  furpaffes  all  that  can  be  faid  of  it,  yet  they 
did  not  begin  to  cultivate  it  till  1770,  the  time 
when  their  apprehenfions  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
till  then  had  remained  in  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  diffipated.  A  Calvinift,  named 
Gobin,  one  of  thofe  whom  the  fpirit  of  intolera- 
tion  in  religious  matters  began  to  drive  out  from 
their  native  country,  went  and  reared  the  firft 
habitation  at  this  cape.  More  houfes  were  built 
as  the  grounds  were  cleared.  This  fettlement 
had  already  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  years,  as  to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Englifh.  They  joined  their  forces  with  thofe 
of  Spain,  and,  attacking  it  both  by  land  and  fea, 
in  1695,  they  took,  plundered,  and  reduced  it  to 
alhes. 

Agreat 
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BOOK  A  great  advantage  might  have  been  made  of 
Xin.  this  misfortune.  Intereft,  which  is  the  primary 
founder  of  all  colonies,  had  induced  the  inhabit- 
ants to  chufe,  in  a  harbour  that  is  three  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  foot  of  a  hill  for  the  portion 
of  the  cape,  becaufe  it  was  the  place  that  lay 
mod  convenient  for  the  anchorage.  A  fituation 
more  wholefome,  more  convenient,  and  more 
fpacious,  might  have  been  chofen.  This  was 
not  attended  to-,  but  the  town  was  rebuilt,  where 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  built,  in  a  bottom, 
where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  rendered  more 
fcorching  by  the  reflection  of  the  mountains;  and 
which  never  can  be  refrefhed  by  the  coolnefs  of  the 
land  breezes.  Yet  fuch  is  the  richnefs  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  that  this  fettlement  hath  continu- 
ally increafed. 

The  Cape  is  now  cut  by  twenty-nine  ftraight 
ftreets,  into  225  clufters  of  houfes,  which  amount 
to  900  ;  but  thefe  ftreets  are  too  narrow,  and  hav- 
ing no  Hope,  though  the  foil  itfelf  be  prominent  in 
the  center,  are  always  dirty  ;  for,  as  they  are  paved 
only  in  the  middle,  the  kennels,  which  are  not 
even  on  each  fide,  gather  into  puddles  and  common 
fhores,  inflead  of  draining  off  the  waters. 

The  old  fquare  of  Notre-Dame,  and  the  church 
built  with  ftones  brought  from  Europe  that  ter- 
minates it ;  the  new  fquare  of  Clugny,  where  the 
market  hath  been  fixt ;  the  fountains  that  embel- 
lifh  both  of  thefe  monuments ;  the  governor's 
houfe,  the  barracks,  the  theatre  -,  none  of  thefe 
public  edifices,  in  a  word,  would  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  curious  traveller,  who  fhould  have  any 
idea  of  the  principles  of  architecture.  But  if  na- 
ture had  endowed  him  with  fenfibility,  his  heart 
would  expand  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  houfe 
called  La  Providence. 

Most 
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Most  of  the  adventurers  who  firfl  come  intOB  ooK 
the  colony,  are  destitute  of  refotirces  and  talents,  '  xui. 
and  before  they  have  acquired  induftry  to  procure 
fubfiftence,  become  fubjeel  todiforders  that  are  of- 
ten fatal.  A  humane  and  generous  citizen  found- 
ed at  the  cape  two  habitations  for  thefe  helplefs 
and  diftrefied  perfons,  where  the  men  and  the  wo- 
men are  feverally  provided  with  every  thing  they 
want.  This  fine  inftitution,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  New  World,  and  which  would  never 
have  been  fufficiently  fupported  by  authority,  nor 
fufficiently  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  the  citizens,  had 
feen  it's  revenues  gradually  decreafe  by  the  difho- 
nefty  of  thofe  who  adminiftered  then),  and  by  the 
neglect  of  government. 

Is  it  then  impoflible,  that  any  good  inftitution 
fhould  fubfift  among  mankind  ?  Will  the  rich 
ftill  continue  to  attack  the  poor,  even  in  their 
afylum,  if  the  prefence  of  the  gallows  doth  not 
reftrain  them?  Infamous  wretches!  ye  know  not 
all  the  atrocioufnefs  of  your  conduct ;  if  one  of 
your  fellow-creatures  were  brought  before  you, 
convicted  of  having  feized  upon  a  paffenger  in  the 
night  time,  and  of  having  prefented  a  piftol  to 
his  bread  in  order  to  get  his  purfe,  to  what  kind 
of  punifhment  would  you  fentence  him  ?  Be  it 
what  it  may,  you  deferve  ftill  a  greater  one.  You 
unite  bafenefs,  inhumanity,  and  prevarication  to 
the  theft ;  and  to  what  fpecies  of  theft  :  you 
take  from  him,  who  is  dying  with  hunger,  the 
bread  that  has  been  intruded  to  you  for  his  life. 
You  ilrip  mifery  itfelf  abandoned  to  your  care, 
and  you  do  it  clandeflinely  and  without  rifk. 
The  imprecation  which  I  am  going  to  thunder 
out  againft  you,  I  extend  it  to  all  the  difhoneft 
directors  of  hofpitals,  of  whatloever  countries 
they  may  be,  even  of  my  own  ;  I  extend  it  to 
all  negligent  minifters,    from    whom  they  ihall 

conceal 
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BOO  K  conceal  the  knowledge  of  their  crimes,  or  who 
XI11  (hall  overlook  them.  May  the  ignominy,  may 
the  punifhments  referved  for  the  vileft  malefac- 
tors fall  upon  the  profcribed  head  of  villains,  who 
are  capable  of  fo  enormous  a  crime  againft  huma- 
nity, and  of  a  flagitious  ad  fo  contrary  to  good 
policy  ;  and  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  they  mould 
efcape  from  infamy  and  from  punifhment,  may  the 
miniftry,  who  have  been  ignorant  of  fuch  an  ex- 
cefs  of  corruption,  or  who  have  tolerated  it,  be- 
come -an  object  of  execration  among  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  the  confufion  into  which 
the  houfes  of  Providence,  fo  famous  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  humari  fpecies  are  fallen,  there 
are  (till  proportionally  a  lefs  number  of  people 
who  die  at  the  Cape  than  in  any  other  of  the  ma- 
ritime towns  of  the  colony.  This  advantage  mufl 
be  attributed  to  the  circumftance  of  the  whole 
territory  being  cultivated,  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
neighbouring  Houghs,  to  diflipation,  to  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  to  induftry,  and  to  fuccours  of 
all  kinds,  which  are  found  united  in  a  numerous 
and  active  fociety.  The  air  will  acquire  all  the 
falubrity  which  the  nature  of  things  will  allow, 
when  the  moraffes  of  the  little  bay  (hall  have  been 
dried,  which  dirTufe,  in  very  dry  (eafons,  an  infec- 
tious odour. 

The  harbour  is  worthy  of  the  town  ;  and  it  is 
admirably  well  adapted  to  admit  the  fhips  that 
come  from  Europe,  which  may  anchor  here  with 
convenience  and  fafety,  of  whatever  fize  they  may 
be.  It  lies  open  to  none  but  the  north-eaft  wind, 
and  cannot  even  be  hurt  by  this,  the  entrance 
being  full  of  reefs,  which  break  the  violence  of 
the  waves. 

It  is  into  this  famous  flaple  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  productions  of  the  colony  are  conveyr 
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ed.  They  are  brought  from  the  mountains  and  BOOK, 
from  the  vallies,  but  principally  from  the  plains.  ^JJ^il^ 
The  parifhes  which  furnifh  the  mod  important  of 
them  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  North  Plain, 
the  Little  Bay,  the  Great  River,  the  Morin,  the 
Lemonade,  the  Terrier  Rouge,  Fort  Dauphin, 
and  Ouanaminthe,  which  terminates  at  the  river 
Maffacre.  The  diftrict  Morin,  and  the  Met  of 
Lemonade,  are  much  fuperior  to  the  other  fettle- 
ments,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
fugars. 

All  the  productions  of  St.  Domingo,  amount-  Nature, 
ed,  in  1720,  to  no  more  than  one  million  f°ur  t^o^he" 
hundred   thoufand   weight  of  raw    fugar,  to  one  produ&i- 
million  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  earthed  °ns>which 
fugar,  and  to  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  nuance-"" 
pounds  of  indigo.     Thefe  productions  have  had  ceives 
a  prodigious  and  rapid  increafe.     Towards  1737,  cok^y'of 
cotton  and  coffee  were  added  to  them.     Even  the  St.  Do- 
culture  of  cocoa  hath  been  revived,  though  fome-  ™in£°- 
what  later. 

In  1775,  France  received  from  this  colony, 
upon  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  fhips,  one 
million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy-three  quintals,  feventy  pounds 
of  fugar,  which  were  worth  44,738,139  livrcs 
2  fols  2  deniers*;  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  quintals, 
forty-one  pounds  of  coffee,  which  were  worth 
21,818,621  livres  19  fols  6  deniersf;  eighteen 
thoufand  eighty  quintals,  twenty-nine  pounds  of 
indigo,  which  were  worth  1 5,37^346  livres  10 
ibis  J  ;  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  eighty-feven 
quintals,  fixty-four  pounds  of  cocoa,  which  were 
worth  405,134  livres  16  fols  §  j  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  quintals  fixty-one  pounds  of  arnotto, 

*  About  1,864,089!.  2s.  7d.  -f  909,1091.  4s.  11  Id. 

X  640,5561.  as.  id.  §  i6,88cl.  12s.  4d. 

which 
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BOO  K  which  were  worth  32,663  livres  2  fols  6  deniers  (a), 
xiu.  twenty-fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
'  two  quintals,  eighty-two  pounds  of  cotton,  which 
were  worth  6,723,205  livres  (£) ;  fourteen  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hides,  which 
were  worth  164,657  livres  (c)  •,  forty-three  quintals 
forty-fix  pounds  of  rope  yarn,  which  were  worth 
43,460  livres  (d) ;  ninety  quintals  nineteen  pounds 
of  black  caffia,  which  were  worth  2,435  livres  11 
deniers  (e)  ;  ninety-two  thoufand  fevcn  hundred 
and  forty-fix  quintals  ninety-two  pounds  of  wood, 
which  were  worth  908,368  livres  3  fols  8  de- 
niers (/) ;  and  in  fmall  productions,  fome  of  which 
belonged  to  the  other  colonies  1,352,148  livres  (^), 
and  in  money,  2,600,000  livres  (b).  The  total 
of  all  thefe  fums  produces  an  income  of  94, 1 62, 1 7  8 
livres  16  fols  9  deniers  (/'). 

If  to  the  94,162,178  livres  16  fols  9  de- 
niers (&),  the  produce  of  San  Domingo,  be  added 
the  488,598  livres  3  fols  3  deniers  (/),  produced 
by  Cayenne;  the  18,975,974  livres  1  fol  io 
deniers  (w),  produced  by  Martin ico ;  and  the 
12,751,404  livres  16  fols  10  deniers(w),  produced 
by  Guadalupe,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  1775, 
France  received  from  her  poifeflions  in  the  New 
Hemisphere,  upon  five  hundred  and  fixty-two 
fhips,  126,378,155  livres,  18  fols,  8  deniers  (0). 

The  kingdom  confumed  of  thefe  productions 
only  to  the  amount  of  52,763,763  livres  5  fols 
8  deniers  (p).  The  remainder,  which  amounted  to 

(<a)  1,360!.  19s.  3jd.  {b)  280,1331.  10s.  lod. 

(c)  6,86ol,   14s.  2d.  (d)  i,8iol.  16s.  8d. 

(£)  About  10 il.  9s.  2d.  h.    (/)  About  37,8481.  13s.  5  Jd. 

(g)  56.3391-  los-  (/l)  Io8»333l.  <5s.  8d. 

(')  3,923,42^'  ?s.  4  |d-         {k)  Ibid. 

0  About  20,3541.  3s.  5d.  h.  (m)  790,6641.  9s.  3d. 

(n)  About  53 1,307!.  10s.  9d.  (0)  About  5,265,7571,  6s.  3d.  h. 

(/»)  About  2,199,740!.  is.  8  Jd. 

73,58^392 
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73,584,392  livres  13  fols  (#),  was  confequently  B  O  o  K 
fold  to  foreigners.  ^UI; 

This  great  exportation  was  formed  by  one 
million  forty  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  quintals  fixty-fix  pounds  of  fugar,  which 
produced  38,703,463  livres  (b) ;  by  five  hundred 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  quintals 
forty-fix  pounds  of  coffee,  which  produced 
23,727,608  livres  13  fols  (r)  ;  by  eleven  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fix  quintals  thirty-eight  pounds 
of  indigo,  which  produced  9,610,423  livres  (d)  ; 
by  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two 
quintals  feventy-five  pounds  of  cocoa,  which  pro- 
duced 554,592  livres  10  fols(^) ;  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  quintals  feventy-eight  pounds 
of  arnotto,  which  produced  95,838  livres  (/)  j  by 
one  thoufand  and  twenty  quintals  eleven  pounds 
of  cotton,  which  produced  255,027  livres  10 
fols  (g)  -,  by  twelve  hundred  and  feven  quintals 
fifty-nine  pounds  of  black  caflia,  which  produced 
32,605  livres  (b)  ;  by  forty-one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  quintals,  twenty  pounds  of 
wood,  which  produced  598,723  livres  (/)  ;  by  five 
hundred  and  fixty-eight  hides,  which  produced 
5,1 12  livres (k) ;  and  by  one  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  rope-yarn,  which  produced  1000  livres  (/). 

To  return  to  St.  Domingo ;  it's  aftoniihing 
wealth  was  produced  by  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  fugar-houfes  for  raw  fugars,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty- three  for  earthed  fugars  ;  by  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-feven  plantations 
of  indigo  ;  by  fourteen  millions  eighteen  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-fix  cotton   plants  ;  by 

(«)  3,066,0161.  17s.  2d.  h.         (b)  1,612,644!.  s«.  iod. 
(c)  988,6501.  7s.  2d.  h.  {(/)  400,4341.  5s.  iod. 

(<?)  23,io?l.  03.  5d.  (/)  3,993!.  5s.  icd. 

(g)  10,6261.  2s.  1  id.  (A)  1,3581.  10s.  iod. 

(;)  24,9471.  53.  iod.         (k)  213I.         (/)  41I.  13s.  4d. 

ninety- 
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BOOK  ninety- two  millions  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three 
X1II«  .thoufand  four  hundred  and  five  coffee  trees;  and 
by  feven  hundred  and  fifty-feven  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  cocoa  trees. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  cattle  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  feventy-five  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty -eight  horfes  or  mules,  and  feventy-feven 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  four  head  of  horned 
cattle.  It's  provifions  confided  of  feven  million 
feven  hundred  and  fifty-fix  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  banana  trees ;  one  million 
one  hundred  and  feventy-eight  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  trenches  of  manioc  ;  twelve 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-four  plots 
of  maize ;  eighteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  plots  of  potatoes;  eleven  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  plots  of  yams; 
and  feven  thoufand  forty-fix  plots  of  fmali 
millet. 

The  labours  occupied  thirty-two  thoufand  and 
fifty  white  perfons,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes; 
fix  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  Negroes,  or  free  Mu- 
lattoes,  and  about  three  hundred  thoufand  (laves. 
The  annual  calculation  did  not  indeed  reckon  the 
number  of  thefe  unfortunate  captives  at  more  than 
two  hundred  forty  thoufand  and  ninety  five ;  but 
it  is  well  known,  that  at  that  time  every  planter 
concealed  as  many  as  he  could  from  the  refearches 
of  the  treafury,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigour  of  the 
imports. 

These  cultures,  and  thefe  inhabitants,  are  dis- 
tributed over  forty-fix  parifhes,  fome  of  which  are 
twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  The  limits  of  a 
great  number  of  them  are  not  yet  fixed,  and  mod 
of  them  have  nothing  but  huts  or  ruins  for  their 
churches.  Divine  fervice  is  fcarce  performed  in 
any  of  them  with  proper  decency.  The  churches 
of  the  South  and  of  the  Weftern  parts  are  under 

the 
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the  direction  of  Dominican  friars,  and  thofeof  theB  OOK 
North  under  Capuchins,  who  hav  e  fucceeded  the  t  y"* 
Jefuits.     They  have  all  a  large  village  or  a  town 
belonging  to  them. 

The  large  villages  arc  formed  by  the  (hops  of 
fome  merchants,  and  by  the  manufactures  of 
fome  artificers,  all  of  them  conftructed  round  the 
prefbytery.  On  feftival  days  a  kind  of  market  is 
eftablifhed,  to  which  the  flaves  refort,  in  order  to 
barter  the  fruits,  the  poultry,  and  other  trifling 
provifions  which  belong  to  them,  for  furniture, 
clothes,  and  ornaments,  which,  though  of  fmall 
value,  procure  them  fome  kind  of  convenience, 
and  diflinguifh  them  from  their  fellow- creatures, 
who  are  not  in  poffeflion  of  fimilar  enjoyments. 
We  cannot  fufficiently  exprefs  our  indignation,  that 
tyranny  mould  ftill  purfue  them,  while  they  arc 
employed  in  thefe  trifling  exchanges,  and  that  the 
vile  fatellites  of  ju  ft  ice,  intruded  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  police  of  thefe  affemblies,  fhould 
make  thefe  unfortunate  people  fenfible  of  the 
hardfhips  of  their  fituation,  even  during  the  fhort 
refpite  which  is  granted  them  by  their  barbarous 
matters. 

Here  we  may  perceive  two  very  odious  cha- 
racters ;  the  bailiff  who  torments  the  flave,  and 
the  director  who  doth  not  exercife  his  authority 
againft  the  bailiff.  But  the  bailiff  is  a  man  de- 
void of  compaffion,  whofe  daily  functions  have 
perhaps  hardened  him  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he 
grows  weary  when  the  exercife  of  them  is  fufpend- 
ed,  and  when  he  has  no  opportunity  of  making 
any  one  fuffer.  The  director,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  magiftrate,  whofe  breafl  doth  not  harbour  the 
fame  degree  of  ferocioufnefs,  whofe  habitual  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  difplay  a  kind  of  dignity,  and  in 
whom  juftice  ought  always  to  be  tempered  with 
companion.     How  doth  it  happen,  that  two  fuch 

different 
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Boo  K  different  beings  feem  to  concur  in  adding  to  the 
XIII«  misfortune  of  the  flaves  ?  Is  it  owen  to  a  barbar- 
ous contempt  of  thefe  miferable  people,  who  are 
almoft  expunged  from  the  race  of  mankind  ?  Or 
are  they  fo  completely  doomed  to  grief  and  pain, 
that  their  cries  and  their  tears  (hall  not  make  any 
further  im predion  ? 

The  towns  of  the  colony,  and  in  general  all 
thofe  of  the  American  iflands,  exhibit  a  picture 
very  different  from  that  which  the  European 
towns  difplay.  In  Europe,  our  cities  are  peo- 
pled with  men  of  every  clafs,  of  all  profeffions, 
and  of  all  ages ;  fome  of  them  rich  and  idle, 
others  poor  and  laborious ;  all  of  them  purfuing, 
amidfl:  the  tumult  and  amidfl  the  multitude,  the 
object  which  they  have  in  view  ;  fome  following 
pleafure,  others  fortune ;  fome  reputation,  or  mo- 
mentary fame,  which  is  often  miftaken  for  it,  and 
others  feeking  their  fubfiftence.  In  thefe  great 
vortices,  the  collifion  and  variety  of  pafiions*  of 
interefts,  and  of  wants,  neceffarily  produce  great 
agitations,  unexpected  contrafts,  fome  virtues,  and 
many  vices  or  crimes.  Thefe  are  moving  pic- 
tures, more  or  lefs  animated  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  actors,  and  confequently  of  fcenes  that 
are  exhibited  there.  At  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the 
reft  of  the  American  Archipelago,  the  fpectacle 
prefented  by  the  towns  is  uniform,  and  exactly 
the  fame.  They  have  neither  nobles,  tradefmen, 
nor  annuitants.  They  prefent  nothing  but  ma- 
gazines appropriated  to  the  productions  of  the 
foil,  and  to  the  different  labours  they  require. 
They  have  none  but  agents,  inn-keepers,  and 
adventurers,  exerting  themfelves  to  obtain  a  poft 
by  which  they  may  fuhfift,  and  accepting  the  firft 
that  offers.  Every  man  is  in  hafte  to  get  rich, 
in  order  to  quit  a  fituation  where  there  are  nodif- 
tinctions,  no  honours,  no  pleafures  to  be  found, 

and 
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and  which  fupplies  no  other  ftimulus  befide  thatB  OOK 
of  intereft.  No  man  refides  there  with  an  intcn- ,  -**i'_, 
tion  of  living  and  dying  upon  the  fpot.  The 
views  of  all  men  are  fixed  upon  Europe  ;  and  the 
principal  idea  that  tends  to  the  increafe  of  riches, 
confifts  in  the  expectation,  more  or  lefs  diftant, 
of  bringing  them  back  into  our  hemifphere,  among 
our  own  relations. 

Beside  the  immenfe  productions  which  the  co-Conne&i- 
lony  fends  to  the  mother-country,  and  which  may  2?sofSt- 
at  lead  be  increafed  by  one-third,  a  fmall  portion  withS" 
of  them  are  delivered  to  it's  indolent  neighbour,  «ap  na~ 
It  is  with  fugar,  rum,  and  efpecially  with  the  H-* 
quors  and  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  that  the 
colony  pays  what  the  Spanifh  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, furnifhes  in  pork  and  hung  beef,  in 
wood,  hides,  horfes,  and  horned  cattle,  for  it's 
manufactures,  and  for  it's  fhambles ;  and  that  it 
appropriates  to  itfelf  all  the  filver  fent  from  the 
mines  of  Mexico  to  this  ancient  fettlement.  The 
court  of  Madrid  have  endeavoured  to  diminifh 
the  activity  of  this  intercourfe,  by  prohibiting 
the  foreign  merchandife  from  being  brought  into 
it's  poffefTions,  and  by  loading  the  cattle,  which 
might  be  exported,  with  heavy  duties.  This 
faulty  regulation  hath  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
put  a  reitraint  upon  thofe  exchanges  which 
ought  to  have  continued  perfectly  free.  It  is 
particularly  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  mutual 
wants  prevail  over  natural  antipathy,  and  that 
the  uniformity  of  climate  ftifles  this  fource  of 
difcord. 

The  Dutch  of  CurafTou  engrofs  a  great  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  French  colony,  during  the  wars  in 
which  they  are  not  engaged ;  and  they  likewife  car- 
ry ofTfome  commodities  in  peace  time.  It  is  with 
the   productions  in   the    Eaft   Indies,    and  with 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  bills 
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BOO  K  bills  of  exchange,  that  they  keep  up  this  trifling 
X|n-     intercourfe. 

■*  The  connections  between  the  people  of  Jamai- 
ca and  thofe  of  St.  Domingo,  are  much  more  con- 
siderable. The  twelve  or  thirteen  thoufand  (laves 
which  are  annually  carried  to  the  colony  by 
the  French  navigators,  do  not  prevent  it's  receiv- 
ing four  or  five  thoufand  from  the  Englifh.  The 
latter  cofl  one-fixth  lefs  than  the  other,  and  are 
paid  with  cotton,  and  efpecially  with  indigo,  which 
is  accepted  at  a  higher  price  than  is  given  by  the 
national  trade.  Thefe  fmugglers  carry  it  into 
their  own  country,  as  a  production  of  the  Britifh 
iflands,  and  receive  a  gratification  of  12  fols*  per. 
pound. 

It  is   with  North  America,  however,  that  St. 
Domingo  keeps  up  a  more  regular  and  more  ufe- 
ful  intercourfe.     In  times  of  urgent  calamities, 
the  veffels  of  that  vaft  region  of  the  New  World 
are  admitted  in  all  the  harbours,  but  at  ordinary 
times  only  in  the  mole  of  St.  Nicholas.     In  com- 
mon times,  their  cargoes  confift  of  wood  for  fhip- 
building,  vegetables,  cattle,  flour,   and  fait  fifh. 
They  carry  off  publicly  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  molalTes,  and  fraudulently, 
all  the  provifions  which  the  colonifts  can  deliver  to 
them,  or  choofe  to  do  it. 
Thecon-       Such  is,  in  time  of  peace,  the  divifion  which 
p^"sofismade  of  the  territorial  riches  of  St.  Domingo, 
with  St.     War  opens  a  new  fcene.     As  foon  as  the  fignal 
Domingo  for  hoftilities  is  given,  the  Englifh  take  porTerfion 
dangerous  °f  a^  tne.  latitudes  about  the  colony.     They  re- 
during      (train  it's  exports  and  it's  imports.     Every  article, 
warCSRea-  c^tner    entering  or  going  out,    falls    into    their 
fo*i  of  this,  hands ;  and  the  fmall  quantity  which  might  have 
efcaped  in  the  New  Hemifphere,   is  intercepted 
upon   the   coafts  of  the  Old,  where  the  enemy 
*  6d. 

ar< 
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are  equally  ftrong.  The  merchants  of  the  mother*  B  OOK 
country  are  then  obliged  to  poftpone  their  ex-  * 
peditions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  neglect 
their  labours.  Languor  and  defpair  fucceed  to 
important  and  rapid  communications,  and  lad  as 
long  as  the  divifions  fubfift  between  the  belligerent 
powers. 

This  would  have  been  otherwife,  had  the 
French,  who  flrft  appeared  at  St.  Domingo, 
thought  of  eftablifhing  cultures.  They  would 
have  occupied,  as  they  might  have  done,  that  part 
of  the  ifland  which  lies  to  the  Eaft.  The  plains 
on  this  fide  are  fpacious  and  fertile  i  and  the  coafts 
are  fafe;  a  fhip  enters  the  harbours  upon  the 
day  they  are  difcovered,  and  lofes  fight  of  them 
the  very  day  it  fails  out.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  road,  that  the  enemy  cannot  lay  any  ambuf- 
cade  there.  The  coaft  is  unfit  for  cruifing.  Thefe 
latitudes  are  convenient  for  the  Europeans,  and 
the  paffage  expeditious;  but  as  the  fcheme  of 
thefe  adventurers  was  to  attack  the  Spanifh  (hips, 
and  to  infeft  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  with  their  pira- 
cies, the  pofTefHons  they  occupied  upon  a  winding 
coaft,  were  furrounded  by  Cuba,  Jamaica,  the 
Turks,  Tortnga,  the  Caicos,  Gonava,  and  Lu- 
cayos  iflands.  They  are  alfo  furrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  fand-banks  and  rocks,  which  make 
the  progrefs  of  a  fhip  flow  and  uncertain  ;  and  by 
narrow  feas,  which  mud  give  a  great  advantage  to 
the  enemy,  either  for  landing,  for  blocking  up,  or 
for  cruifing. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  will  never  be  able  to 
maintain  a  regular  intercourfe  with  it's  colony 
during  time  of  war,  unlefs  by  the  means  of  fome 
(hips  of  the  line  to  the  South,  and  the  Weft,  and 
a  good  fquadron  to  the  North.  Nature  hath 
formed,  at  Fort  Dauphin,  a  vaft,  commodious, 
and  fafe  harbour,  which  can  be  defended  with 
H  h  2  facility. 
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BOOK  facility.      From  this  harbour,    fituated    to    the 
yjj^^j  windward  of  the  other  fettlements,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  protect   the  feveral    latitudes ;    but    the 
works  of  the   place  ought  to  be  repaired  and  ex- 
tended, and  particularly   a   proper  naval  arfenal 
ought  to   be  formed.      If  this   were  done,    the 
French  admirals,  being  fecure  of  an  afylum,  and 
of  all  the  neceffary  afliftances,  after  either  a  fuc- 
cefsful  or  an  unfuccefsful  engagement,  would  be 
no  longer  fearful  of  engaging  the  enemies  of  their 
country. 
The  part        The  meafures  which  would  be  proper  to  be 
minLoD°"  ta^en  to  Prevent  me  ravages  which  the  Spaniards 
which  is    might  commit  in  the  inland  part  of  St.  Domingo, 
occupied    deferve  likewife  fome  attention. 

French,  CaSTILE,    which    is    ftill    in    poflefllOn    of  tWO- 

may  be  at-  thirds  of  the  ifland,  formerly  had  the  whole  of  it, 
*heksepa-y  wnen»  a  ntt^e  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  centu- 
jiiards,      ry,  a  few  bold  and  enterprifing  Frenchmen  went 

^h°  fffl*  t^ierc  to  ^ee^  a  re^uge  ^rom  tne  ^aws»  or  from'mi- 
onPof  the1"  fery-  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  repulfe  them ; 
other  part,  but  though  without  any  other  fupport  than  their 
courage,  they  were  not  afraid  of  fuftaining  war 
with  a  people  armed  under  a  regular  authority. 
Thefe  men  were  acknowledged  by  their  nation  as 
foon  as  they  were  thought  ftrong  enough  to  main- 
tain themfelves  in  their  ufurpations.  A  com- 
mander was  fent  to  them.  The  brave  man,  who 
was  firft  appointed  to  command  thofe  intrepid  ad- 
venturers, caught  their  fpirit  to  fuch  a  degree,  as 
to  propofe  to  his  court  the  conqueft  of  the  whole 
ifland.  He  pledged  his  life  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
undertaking,  provided  they  would  fend  him  a 
fquadron  ftrong  enough  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
the  capital. 

The  miniftry  of  Verfailles,  neglecting  a  project 
which  was  in  reality  more  practicable  than  it  ap- 
peared to  them  at  a  diftance,  left  the  French  ex- 

pofec" 
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pofed  to  continual  hoftilities.  Notwithstanding  B  OOK 
this,  they  always  repulfed  them  fuccefsfully,  and  i^11^ 
even  carried  devaftation  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try ;  but  thofe  animofities  kept  up  in  their  minds 
a  fpirit  of  robbery  and  plunder,  indifpofed  them 
for  ufeful  labours,  and  ftopt  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture, which  fhould  be  the  ultimate  end  of  every 
well-regulated  fociety. 

The  error  which  France  had  fallen  into,  in  not 
feconding  the  ardour  of  the  new  colonifts  for  the 
conqueft  of  the  whole  ifland,  had  nearly  occa- 
fioned  her  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  which  fhe  was 
already  in  pofTeflion.  While  the  French  were 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  war  of  1688,  againft 
all  Europe,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Englifh,  who 
both  dreaded  feeing  them  firmly  eftablifhed  at  St. 
Domingo,  united  their  forces  to  expel  them. 
Their  firft  attempts  gave  them  reafon  to  expect 
an  entire  fuccefs  ;  when  they  quarrelled  with  each 
other,  and  from  that  time  became  irreconcileable 
enemies.  Ducafle,  who  managed  the  colony  with 
much  fagacity  and  great  reputation,  took  advan- 
tage of  their  divifions  to  attack  them  fucceflively. 
He  firft  invaded  Jamaica,  where  he  deftroyed  eve- 
ry thing  with  fire  and  fword.  From  thence  he  was 
preparing  to  turn  his  arms  againft  St.  Domingo; 
and  would  infallibly  have  reduced  the  whole  ifland, 
had  he  not  been  flopped  in  this  expedition  by  or- 
ders from  his  court. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  afcended  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  French  nation  loft  all  hopes  of 
conquering  St.  Domingo.  Hoftilities,  which  had 
not  even  been  fufpended  there  by  the  treaties  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimeguen,  and  Ryfwick,  ceafed 
at  laft  between  people  who  could  never  be  true 
friends  to  each  other.  Thofe  who  had  eftablifhed 
cultures  derived  fome  advantage  from  this  recon- 
ciliation.     For    fome    time    paft,    their    flaves, 

availing 
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BOOK  availing  themfelves  of  the  national  divifions,  had 
XIIi*  ,  fhaken  off  their  chains,  and  removed  into  a  dis- 
trict where  they  found  freedom  and  no  labour. 
This  defertion  was  abated,  by  the  Spaniards  en- 
tering into  a  contract  to  bring  home  the  fugitives 
to  their  neighbours,  for  the  fum  of  250  livres* 
a  head.  Although  this  agreement  was  not  very, 
fcrupuloufly  obferved,  it  proved  a  powerful 
check,  till  the  difienfions  that  divided  the  two 
nations  in  17 18.  At  this  period  the  Negroes  de- 
ferted  their  works  in  multitudes.  This  lofs  in- 
duced the  French  to  think  of  reviving  their  old 
project  of  expelling  totally  from  the  ifland  fuch 
neighbours,  who  were  equally  dangerous  from 
their  indolence,  as  others  would  be  from  their 
turbulent  fpirit.  The  war  did  not  lafl  long 
enough  to  bring  about  this  revolution.  At  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace,  Philip  V.  gave  orders 
for  the  restitution  of  all  the  fugitives  that  could 
be  found.  They  were  juft  embarked,  to  be  fen t 
to  their  old  matters,  when  the  people  rofe  and 
refcued  them  ;  an  act  which  we  could  hardly 
difapprove,  had  they  been  prompted  to  it  by 
humanity,  rather  than  by  national  hatred.  It  will 
always  be  pleafing  to  fee  people  excited  to  re- 
bellion on  account  of  the  flavery  of  the  Negroes. 
Thofe  who  were  refcued  on  this  occafion,  fled 
into  inacceffible  mountains,  where  they  have  fince 
multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  fafe  retreat  to  all  the  (laves  that  can  find 
means  to  join  them.  There,  in  confequence  of 
the  cruelty  of  civilized  nations,  they  become  as 
free  and  as  favage  as  tigers  -,  in  expectation,  per- 
haps, of  a  chief  and  a  conqueror,  who  may  re- 
itorc  the  violated  rights  of  mankind,  by  feizing 
upon  an   ifland  which  feems  to  have  been  in- 

*  10U  2s.  4d. 
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tended  for  the  flaves  who  till  the  ground,  and  not  B  O  O  K 
for  the  tyrants  who  water  it  with  the  blood  of  thofe  ^  XHI- 
victims. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  politics  will  not  allow 
France  and  Spain  to  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
Should  any  event  occafion  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations,  notwithstanding  the  compact  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  it  would  probably  be  but 
a  tranfient  quarrel,  that  would  not  allow  time  for 
projecting  conquefts  which  mud  foon  be  reftored. 
The  enterprifes  on  both  fides  would,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  the  ravaging  of  the  country ;  and  in 
this  cafe  the  nation  that  does  not  cultivate,  at  leaft 
at  St.  Domingo,  would  prove  formidable,  by  it's 
very  poverty,  to  that  which  has  already  made  fome 
progrefs  in  the  culture  of  it's  lands.  A  Caftilian 
governor  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  he  once 
wrote  to  the  French  commandant,  that,  if  he 
forced  him  to  an  invafion,  he  would  deftroy  more 
in  the  compafs  of  one  league,  than  the  French 
could,  if  they  were  to  lay  wafte  all  the  country  he 
commanded. 

Hence  it  is  demon  ft  rable,  that,  if  a  war  fhould 
break  out  in  Europe  between  thefe  two  powers, 
the  mod  active  of  them  ought  to  fue  for  a  neu- 
trality in  favour  of  this  ifland.  It  ought  even,  as 
it  hath  often  been  faid,  to  folicit  the  abfoluie 
ceflion  of  a  podefTion  which  is  ufelefs,  or  bur- 
denfome,  to  it's  pofleflbr.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther the  court  of  Verfailles  have  ever  entertained 
this  ambitious  idea.  But  how  much  mufl  we  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Spanifh  miniftry  would  have  been 
averfe  from  this  ceflion,  when  they  have  dated  fo 
many  difficulties,  refpecting  the  fixing  of  the  con- 
futed and  uncertain  limits  of  the  two  nations! 
This  treaty,  ardently  defired,  projected  for  a  long 
time,  and  even  begun  at  feveral  intervals,  hath 
been  at  length  concluded  in  1776. 

The 
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BOOK  The  only  equitable  and  reafonable  bafis  of  thefe 
^J^^j  negotiations,  fhould  have  been  the  ftate  of  thefe 
Have  the    poffeffions  in  1 700. 

limits  be-  At  this  period,  both  nations  being  upon  friend- 
FVance  ty  terms>  remained  the  juft  owners  of  the  lands 
and  Spain,  they  then  pofleiTed.  The  incroachments  made 
been  judi-  during;  the  courfe  of  this  century,  bv  the   fubjects 

ciouflyfet-    r  c    \  .u     •  1  C 

tied  at      or  one  or  the  crowns,  are  the  incroachments  or  m- 

St.  Do-     dividuals  upon  each  other ;  they  are  become  law- 

«wago?     fuj  polTeflbrs  by  being  tolerated ;  and  the  rights  of 

both  powers  are  ftill  the  fame,  fince  they  have 

not  been  abrogated,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 

convention. 

But  it  is  certain,  from  inconteftible  fads,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  French 
poffeffions,  which  are  now  bounded  on  the  north- 
ern coaft  by  the  river  of  MafTacre,  extended  then 
to  the  river  Rebone.  Thofe  of  the  fouthern 
coaft,  which  had  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Neybe,  have  been  at  prefent  flopped  at 
the  inlet  of  Pitre.  This  furprifing  revolution  is 
the  natural  confequence  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem 
of  the  two  neighbouring  nations.  The  one  which 
has  applied  itfelf  chiefly  to  agriculture,  has  col- 
lected all  it's  poffeffions  towards  the  mod  fre- 
quented ports,  where  the  produce  might  be  mod 
certainly  and  advantageoufly  difpofed  of.  The 
other,  whofe  fubjects  have  always  continued 
fhepherds,  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  lands  that 
were  abandoned,  for  the  breeding  of  more  cattle. 
The  paftures  have  naturally  been  enlarged,  and 
the  fields  contracted,  or  at  leafl  brought  clofer 
together. 

A  negotiation  properly  conducted,  would 
have  reflored  France  to  that  fituation  in  which  it 
was  when  it  gave  a  king  to  the  Spaniards.  This 
was  the  wifh  of  equity  and  of  reafon  ;  which  were 
not  defirous  that  a&ive  colonifts,  who  render  the 

land 
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land  which  they  fertilize  ufefuJ,  fhould  be  facri-B  OOK 
ficed  to  a  fmall  number  of  vagabonds,  who  con-t  XI11- 
fume,  without  aflifting,  in  thefe  productions.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  from  motives  of  policy,  the  fprings  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  the  court  of  Verlailles 
have  given  up  what  they  formerly  pofleiTed,  and 
confined  themfelves  to  what  they  were  in  actual 
pofleflion  of,  upon  the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the 
time  of  the  convention.  But  hath  this  power,  at 
lead  regained  in  the  inland  parts,  what  it  hath  fa- 
crificed  upon  the  coaft  ?  We  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  declaring,  that  it  hath  not  received  the 
fmalleft  indemnity. 

Before  the  treaty,  the  French  colony  formed 
a  kind  of  crefcent,  the  convexity  of  which  pro- 
duced, around  the  mountains,  an  extent  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  of  coaft  to  the  North, 
to  the  Weft,  and  to  the  South  of  the  ifland.  The 
fame  arrangement  fubfifts  fince  the  limits  have 
been  fettled  ;  fooner  or  later  it  mud  be  changed, 
for  a  reafon  which  muft  prevail  over  all  other  con- 
fiderations. 

The  French  fettlements,  to  the  Weft  and  the 
South,  are  divided  from  thofe  to  the  North  by 
the  Spanifh  territory.  The  impoflibility  of  fuc- 
couring  each  other,  expofes  them  feparately  to 
the  invafion  of  a  power  which  is  equally  an 
enemy  to  both  nations.  Common  intereft  will 
determine  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  fix  the  limits 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  ally  may  meet  with 
the  afTiftance  that  may  be  wanted  for  her  defence. 
But  this  can  never  be,  unlefs  a  line  be  drawn 
from  the  two  fixed  points  upon  the  banks  of  the 
ocean,  which  fhall  determine  the  property  of  the 
two  people.  In  vain  would  Spain  perpetually 
grant  to  it's  neighbour  the  liberty  of  palling 
through  it's  ftates,  as  it  did  in  j 748,  for  a  time: 
this  complaifance  would  be  of  no  ufe.  That  fpace, 

cf 
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B  O  O  Kof  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues,  is  interfered  with 
2?^  f  mountains  fo  fteep,  forefts  fo  thick,  ravins  (o 
deep,  and  rivers  fo  irregular  in  their  courfe,  as 
to  render  it  impracticable  for  an  army  to  pafs 
through  it  in  it's  prefent  fituation.  Immenfe  la- 
bours would  be  requifite  to  render  it  ufeful,  and 
thofe  wili  never  be  executed,  unlefs  by  orders  of 
the  crown  to  which  the  domain  belongs.  The 
court  of  Madrid  will  the  more  readily  determine 
to  cede  this  communication,  fo  neceiTary  to  a  na- 
tion whofe  interefts  are  the  fame  as  their  own,  as 
the  intermediate  territory  is  of  little  value.  It  is 
rugged,  not  very  fertile,  and  at  a  great  diflance 
from  the  fea.  A  few  fcattered  flocks  only  are  feen 
upon  it.  The  proprietors  of  thefe  uncultivated 
lands,  would  be  indemnified  by  France,  with  a 
generofity  which  would  leave  them  no  room  to  re* 
gret  what  they  had  loft. 
Means  When   the  pofTeflions  of  the  colony  are  thus 

which  the  conne&ec}  and  fupported  internally,  by  an  unin- 
pan  of  St.  terrupted  chain   of  communication,    the   enemy 
Domingo  will  be  more   eafily  repulfed.      If    the   Englifh 
proLa  it- mean   t0  attack  St.  Domingo  by   the   Weft    or 
feiffrom  South,  they  will  collect  their   forces  at  Jamaica; 
foreign  in- jf  ky  jjjg  North,  they  will  make  their  prepara- 
tions at  the  Windward  Iflands,  and  moft  probably 
at  Antigua,  which  is  the  magazine  of  their  naval 
flores. 

The  Weft  and  South  are  incapable  of  being 
defended.  The  immenfe  extent  of  the  tract  ren- 
ders it  impoflible  to  maintain  any  connection  or 
regularity  in  the  motion  of  the  troops.  If  they 
fhould  be  difperfed,  they  would  become  ufelefs 
by  being  thus  divided  ;  if  they  fhould  be  col- 
lected for  the  defence  of  fuch  pofts  as  are  moft 
liable  to  be  attacked,  from  the  natural  weaknefs 
of  their  pofnion,  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  all  loft  together.     Large  battalions  would 

only 
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only  be  burdenfome  to  fuch  extenfive  coafts,  book 
which  prefent  too  much  flank  and  too  mucr^jXin. 
front  to  the  enemy.  It  will  only  be  neceflary  to 
erecl,  or  keep  up,  batteries  to  protect  the  roads, 
the  merchant  fhips,  and  the  coafting-trade ;  to 
keep  off  privateers,  and  even  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  a  man  of  war  or  two,  that  might  come  to 
ravage  the  coafT,  and  levy  contributions.  The 
light  troops,  which  are  fufficient  to  fupport  thefe 
batteries,  will  give  ground  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  enemy,  and  only  take  care  to  avoid 
furrendering  till  they  are  in  danger. 

But  it  is  not  neceflary  to  relinquifh  every  kind 
of  defence.  At  the  back  of  each  coaft,  there 
fhould  be  a  place  for  fhelter  and  for  reinforce- 
ments; always  open  for  retreat,  out  of  the  enemy's 
reach,  fafe  from  infults,  and  able  to  refill:  their 
attack.  This  fhould  be  a  narrow  pafs,  capable  of 
being  intrenched,  and  of  defending  the  troops  to 
advantage.  From  thefe  impregnable  retreats,  the 
conqueror  might  continually  be  ha r raffed ;  who, 
having  no  flrong  hold,  will  be  perpetually  expofed 
to  a  furprife ;  and  will  fooner  or  later  be  obliged 
to  reimbark. 

The  northern  coaft,  richer,  more  populous, 
and  lefs  extenlive  than  the  other  two,  is  more 
adapted  to  fupport  a  land  war,  and  to  make  a  re- 
gular defence. 

The  fea-fide,  which  is  more  or  lefs  full  of  reefs, 
affords  in  many  places  a  fwampy  ground  ;  and  the 
mangroves  which  cover  thefe  marfhes,  make 
them  quite  impenetrable.  This  natural  defence 
is  not  fo  common  as  it  was,  fince  many  of  thefe 
coppices  have  been  cut  away.  But  the  landing- 
places,  which  are  commonly  no  better  then  gaps, 
flanked  by  thefe  woods  overflowed  with  water, 
require  but  a  moderate  front  to  (lop  them  up. 
Magazines,  and  other  ftone  buildings,  are  com- 
2  mun 
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BOOK  mon  there ;  they  furnifh  pofts  for  the  erection  of 
XIIL  ^  battlements,  and  fecure  the  placing  of  fome  mafk- 
*  ed  batteries. 

This  firft  line  of  the  fhore  feems  to  promife, 
that  a  coafl  of  eighteen  leagues,  fo  well  defended 
by  nature,  would,  when  feconded  by  the  valour 
of  the  French,  put  the  enemy  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  the  moment  they  mould  land.  If  their 
fchemes  were  difcovered,  or  if  the  difpofitions 
they  were  making  at  fea  fhould,  from  a  diftance, 
point  out  the  place  of  their  landing,  the  forces 
migh  repair  thither  and  prevent  it.  But  experi- 
ence fhews  the  infallible  advantage  of  fquadrons 
at  anchor. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  firing  of  broadfides  from 
the  (hips  to  cover  the  approach  of  boats,  it  is  by 
the  impoflibility  there  is  of  guarding  every  part 
of  the  coaft,  that  a  fquadron  at  anchor  can  eafily 
effect  landing,  as  it  is  a  conflant  check  to  fo  many 
places  at  once.  Land  forces  move  very  (lowly 
about  the  windings  of  the  coaft,  while  the  boats 
and  (loops  arrive  fpeediiy  by  a  (horter  way.  The 
aflailant  follows  the  firing,  while  the  other  mud 
go  all  along  the  bow.  Difappointed  and  wearied 
out  with  a  variety  of  motions,  the  latter  is  not 
lefs  apprehenfive  of  thofe  he  fees  in  the  day-time, 
than  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  night  which  he  can- 
not fee. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  oppofe  a  defcent,  the 
fir  ft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fuppofe  it  actually  ac- 
complifhed  ;  all  our  courage  and  ftrength  is  then 
exerted  in  taking  advantage  of  the  delays  or  mif- 
takes  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  they  are  obferved 
at  fea,  they  may  immediately  be  expected  on  land. 
A  large  fhore,  on  which  a  landing  may  be  effected, 
will  always  leave  the  plain  of  the  Cape  open  to 
invafion  $  fo  that  the  chief  attention  muft  be  di- 
rected, 
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reded,   not  to  the  fea-fhore,  but  to  the  inland  BOOK 
parts. 

The  inland  parts  are  in  general  covered  with 
fugar- canes,  which  being  more  or  lefs  high,  ac- 
cording to  their  degree  of  maturity,  fucceflively 
make  the  fields  appear  fo  many  thickets.  Thefe 
are  occafionally  fet  on  fire,  either  to  cover  a 
march,  or  to  retard  the  enemy's  purfuit,  to  de- 
ceive or  aitonifh  him.  In  two  hours  time,  in- 
ftead  of  fields  covered  with  crops,  nothing  is 
to  be  fcen  but  an  immenfe  wade,  covered  with 
Hubble. 

The  partitions  of  the  cane  grounds,  the  fa- 
vannahs,  and  the  ilorehoufes  for  pro vi lions,  do 
not  obftruct  the  motions  of  an  army  more  than 
our  meadows.  Inftead  of  our  villages,  they  have 
their  habitations,  which  are  not  fo  full  of  people, 
but  are  more  numerous.  The  thick  and  ftraight 
hedges  of  citron-trees  are  clofer  and  more  impe- 
netrable than  the  fences  that  inclofe  our  fields. 
This  is  what  conftitutes  the  greatefl  difference  in 
the  view  of  the  fields  of  America  and  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope. 

A  small  number  of  rivers,  fome  hollow  ways, 
very  low  hillocks,  a  foil  generally  even,  fome 
dikes  conftrucled  againft  inundations,  few  ditches, 
if  any,  one  or  two  forefts,  not  very  thick  fet  with 
trees,  a  fmall  number  of  moraffes,  a  ground  that 
is  overflowed  in  a  dorm,  and  grows  dudy  again 
with  twelve  hours  funfhine,  rivers  that  are  full 
one  day,  and  dried  up  the  next ;  thefe  are  the 
general  appearances  of  the  plain  of  the  Cape. 
This  diversity  mud  afford  advantageous  encamp- 
ments, ahd  it  mufl  ever  be  remembered,  that  in 
a  defenfive  war,  the  pod  one  removes  to,  cannot 
be  too  near  the  one  that  is  quitted. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  to  prefcribe 
rules  to  military  men.     Caefar  himfelf  has  told  us 

what 
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book  what  he  has  done,  not  what  we  are  to  do.  To- 
xin, pjgraphical  defcriptions,  determining  the  good- 
nefs  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  poll,  the  combination  of 
marches,  the  art  of  encampments  and  retreats,  the 
moll:  learned  theory  ;  all  thefe  mud  be  fubmitted 
to  the  eye  of  the  general,  who,  with  the  princi- 
ples in  his  mind,  and  the  materials  in  his  hand, 
applies  both  to  the  circumflances  of  time  and 
place,  as  they  chance  to  occur.  The  military 
genius,  though  mathematical,  is  dependent  on 
fortune,  which  fuits  the  order  of  the  operations 
to  the  diverfity  of  appearances.  Rules  are  liable 
to  numberlefs  exceptions,  which  mufl  be  difco- 
vered  in  the  inflant.  The  very  execution  almoft 
always  alters  the  plan,  and  difcompofes  the  fyftem 
of  an  action.  The  courage  or  timidity  of  the 
troops,  the  rafhnefs  of  the  enemy,  the  cafual  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  meafures,  an  accidental  combat,  an 
unforefeen  event,  a  ftorm  that  fwells  a  torrent,  a 
high  wind  that  conceals  a  fnare  or  an  ambufcade 
under  clouds  of  duft,  thunder  that  frightens 
the  horfes,  or  is  confounded  with  the  report  of 
the  cannon,  the  temperature  of  the  air^  which 
conftantly  influences  the  fpirits  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  blood  of  the  foldiers  :  all  thefe 
are  fo  many  natural  or  moral  caufes,  which,  by 
their  uncertainty,  may  overturn  the  bed-concert- 
ed projects. 

Whatever  place  is  made  choice  of  for  a  de- 
fcent  at  St.  Domingo,  the  town  of  the  Cape  will 
always  be  the  object  of  it.  The  landing  will 
be  fomewhere  in  the  bay  of  the  Cape,  where  the 
(hips  will  be  ready  to  augment  the  land-forces 
with  two-thirds  of  their  crews,  and  to  furnifh 
them  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  whatever 
they  may  want  for  the  fiege  of  that  opulent  for- 
trefs.  It  is  towards  this  bulwark  of  the  colony 
that  all  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  affailer  mull:  be 

directed. 
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dire&ed.  The  choice  of  advantageous  pofitionsB  O  O  K 
Will,  in  fome  meafure,  compenfate  for  the  inequa- 
lity of  numbers.  At  the  moment  of  landing,  the 
ground  mud  be  difputed  by  fupporting  a  kind  of 
faife  attack,  without  engaging  the  whole  of  the 
troops.  Thefe  mull  be  polled  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fecure  two  retreats,  the  one  towards  the 
Cape,  to  form  the  garriibn  of  that  place,  the 
other  in  the  narrow  pafles  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  will  keep  an  intrenched  camp,  from 
whence  they  may  annoy  the  befiegers,  and  retard 
the  taking  of  the  place.  Should  the  place  fur- 
render,  as  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  favour 
the  evafion  of  the  troops  when  they  evacuate  ir, 
the  conquer!  would  not  yet  be  completed.  The 
mountains  in  which  they  would  take  refuge,  in- 
acceflible  to  an  army,  furround  the  plain  with  a 
double  or  treble  chain,  and  guard  the  inhabited 
parts,  by  very  narrow  palTes,  which  may  be  eafily 
defended.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  defile  of 
the  great  river,  where  the  enemy  would  find  two 
or  three  paffes  of  the  river,  that  reach  from  one 
mountain  to  the  other.  In  this  place  four  or  five 
hundred  men  would  (lop  the  mod  numerous 
army,  by  only  finking  the  bed  of  the  waters. 
This  refiftance  might  be  feconded  by  25,000 
inhabitants,  both  white  and  black,  who  are 
fettled  in  thefe  vallies.  As  the  white  men  are 
more  numerous  here  than  upon  the  richer  lands, 
and  their  crops  are  fmaller,  they  cannot  afford 
to  con  fume  any  great  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
Europe,  fo  that  what  they  cultivate  is  chiefly  for 
their  own  fubfiftence  ;  from  this  they  might  eafily 
fupply  the  troops  that  fhould  defend  their  coun- 
try. Any  deficiency  in  the  article  of  frefh  meat 
could  be  made  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  breed 
vaft  quantities  of  cattle  on  the  backs  of  thefe 
mountains. 

After 
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BOOK     After  all,  it  may  happen  that  thefirmnefsof 
XIII.    tne  troops  may  be  funk  under  the  want  of  provi- 

*     v     '  fions  or   warlike  ftores,  and  they  may  be  either 
forced  or  turned  back.     This  fuggefted  the  idea 
fome  years  ago  at  Verfailles,  of  building  a  for- 
tified town  in  the  center  of  the  mountains.     Mar- 
fhal  Noailles  was  a  warm  advocate  for  this  fcheme. 
It  was  then  imagined,  that  by  means  of  fome  re- 
doubts of  earth  fcattered  upon  different  parts  of 
the  coaft,  the  enemy  might  be  enticed  by  regular 
attacks,  and  infenfibly  exhaufted  by  the  lofs  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  in  a  climate  where  ficknefs 
fuddenly  proves  more  deftrudtive  than  the  fword. 
It  was  fuggefted  that  no  more  ftrong  holds  mould 
be  erected  on  the  frontiers,  where  they  lie  expofed 
to  the  invafion  of  the  mafters  of  the  fea  ;  becaufe, 
while  they  are  unable  to  defend  their  own  habitati- 
ons, they  become  fo  many  bulwarks  for  the  con- 
querors, who  can  eafily  take  and  guard  them  with 
their  fhips,  and  depofe  or  draw  from  thence  arms 
and  men  to  intimidate  the  vanquifhed.     An  en- 
tirely open  country  was  better,  in  their  opinion, 
for  a  power  that  has  no  maritime  ftrength,  than 
forces  difperfed  and  forfaken  upon  mores,  wafted 
and  depopulated  by  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

It  was  in  the  center  of  the  ifland  that  the 
ftrongeft  place  of  defence  was  expected  to  be 
made.  A  road  of  twenty  or  thirty  leagues,  full  of 
obftacles,  where  every  march  muft  be  attended 
with  feveral  engagements,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  the  pofts  would  render  a  detachment  formid- 
able to  a  whole  army ;  where  the  removing  of 
the  artillery  would  be  tedious  and  laborious; 
where  the  difficulty  of  convoys,  and  the  diftance 
of  communication  with  the  ocean ;  where  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  would  confpire  to  deftroy  the 
enemy  :  fuch  was  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  glacis  of 

the 
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the  intended  fortification.  This  capital  was  Iobook 
itand  upon  high  ground,  where  the  air  is  more  XIII. 
pure  and  temperate  than  in  the  plains  beneath  •, 
in  the  midfi:  of  a  country  which  would  fupply 
the  town  with  neceflaries  ;  furrounded  with  flocks 
and  herds,  which,  feeding  upon  a  foil  mofc  fa- 
vourable to  their  increafe,  would  be  referved  for 
times  of  want ;  provided  with  ftorehoufes  pro- 
portioned to  the  town  and  garrifon  :  fuch  a 
city  would  have  changed  the  colony  into  a  king- 
dom, able  to  fupport  itfelf  for  a  long  time  ; 
whereas  it's  prefent  opulence  does  but  weaken  it, 
and  having  fuperfluities  without  necelTaries,  it  en- 
riches a  few  proprietors,  without  affording  them 
iuftenance. 

If  the  enemy  had  made  them felves  mailers  of 
the  fea-coa(l,  which  would  not  be  difputed  with 
them,  and  were  defirous  of  collecting  the  produce 
of  the  lands,  they  would  fland  in  need  of  whole 
armies  to  keep  merely  upon  the  defenfive;  for  the 
continual  excurfions  from  the  center  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  more  than  this.  The  troops  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland,  always  fure  of  a 
refpeclable  retreat,  might  eafily  be  relieved  by  re- 
cruits from  Europe,  which  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  penetrating  to  the  center  of  a  circle  of  Co  im- 
menfe  a  circumference;  w'qpreas  all  the  Engliih 
fleets  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
which  the  climate  would  be  continually  making  in 
their  garrifon s. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages, the  project  of  a  fortification  in  the  moun- 
tains has  been  dropt,  and  a  fyftem  purfued,  which 
would  confine  the  whole  defence  of  the  illand  to  the  - 
Mole  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  new  plan  could  not 
fail  of  being  applauded  by  the  planters,  who  were 
not  fond  of  citadels  and  garrifons  near  their 
plantations,  as  they  are  more  injurious  than  they 
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BOO  Kcan  poflibly  be  beneficial  to  them*  They  are  fen- 
XlH.  fible,  that  the  whole  force  being  directed  to  one 
point,  they  fhould  have  none  but  light  troops  left 
in  their  neighbourhood  on  the  three  coafts,  which 
are  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  privateers  by  the 
afliftance  of  their  batteries  *  and  are,  befides,  very 
convenient  defenders,  ever  ready  to  yield  without 
refiftance,  and  to  difperfe  or  capitulate  on  the  lead 
intimation  of  an  invafion. 

This  plan,  fo  favourable  to  private  intereft, 
has  alfo  met  with  the  approbation  of  fome  perfons 
well  verfed  in  military  affairs.  They  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  few  troops  which  the  colony 
will  admit  of,  being  in  a  manner  loft  in  fo  large 
an  ifland  as  St.  Domingo,  would  make  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  Mole.  Bombardopolis  is  the 
place  that  has  been  chofen,  as  the  mod  refpecl- 
able  poft.  This  new  city  ftands  on  the  margin 
of  a  plain,  which  is  fufficiently  elevated  to  render 
it  cool  and  temperate.  It's  territory  is  covered 
with  a  natural  favannah,  and  adorned  with  groves 
of  palm-trees  of  various  kinds.  Jt  is  not  com- 
manded •  which  is  an  uncommon  circumftance  at 
St.  Domingo.  It  might  be  made  a  regular  forti- 
fication, and  of  any  degree  of  ftrength.  If  it  did 
"not  prevent  an  invafion,  it  would,  at  lead,  prevent 
the  conquerors  from  getting  a  firm  eftabliilimenc 
upon  the  coafts. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  fay  the  partizansof  this 
new  fyftem,  that,  from  the  firft  moment  the. 
works  had  been  begun  at  the  Mole,  it. had  at  the 
fame  time  been  fortified  to  the  degree  that  fo  ad" 
vantageous  a  fituation  would  admit  of.  It  is  a. 
treafure,  the  pofTeiTion  of  which  fhould  have  been 
fecured  as  foon  as  it  was  difcovered.  Should 
this  valuable  key  of  St,  Domingo,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  America,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  this  Gibraltar  of  America  would  be   more 

fatal 
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fatal  to  France  and  Spain  than  even  that  of  Eli-  book. 
rope.  XIIL 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  all  the  precautions  which 
have  been  taken  hitherto  for  the  defence  of  St. 
Domingo,  have  been  conducted  with  fo  little 
judgment.  As  long  as  forecaft  and  protection 
fhall  be  confined  to  fecondary  means,  which  can 
only  protract,  not  prevent,  the  conqueft  of  this 
ifland,  no  invariable  plan  can  be  purfued.  Fixed 
principles  are  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fuch  pow- 
ers as  can  depend  upon  their  naval  force,  to  pre- 
vent rhe  lofs,  or  fecure  the  recovery  of,  their  colo- 
nies. Thole  of  France  have  not  hitherto  been 
guarded  by  thofe  floating  arfenals,  which  can  at 
the  fame  time  attack  and  defend  ;  but  this  power 
hath  at  length  been  roufed,  and  it's  navy  is  be- 
coming formidable.  But  does  fhe  govern  her 
poiTellions  abroad  by  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
and  good  order?  This  is  what  we  (hall  next  in- 
quire into. 

The  Britifh  government,  ever  actuated  by  the 
national  fpirit,  which  feldom  deviates  from  the 
true  interefts  of  the  ftate,  has  carried  into  the 
New  World  that  right  of  property  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  her  legiflation.  From  a  convic- 
tion, that  man  never  thinks  he  has  the  entire  pof- 
feflion  of  any  thing  but  what  he  has  lawfully 
acquired  ;  they  have,  indeed,  fold  the  lands  in 
the  iflands  but  at  a  very  moderate  price  to  fuch 
as  were  willing  to  clear  them.  This  hath  appear- 
ed the  furefl  way  to  haften  the  cultivation  of  them ; 
and  to  prevent  partialities  and  jealoufies,  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequences  of  a  diftribution  guided  by 
caprice  or  favour. 

France  has  taken  a  method  feemingly  moreIst'ri 
generous,  but   not   (b  prudent,  that  of  granting  °y  £^f ~'r~ 
lands  to  all  who  applied  for  them.     In  the  infant  eiiabiifoed 
ilate  of  thefe  colonies,  a  vagabond  went  into  the£the. 
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BOOK  midft  of  the  forefts  and  marked  out  the  fpace  of 
^}lh  ,  greater  or  lefs  extent  which  he  chofe  to  occupy, 
'and  fixed  it's  limits  by  cutting  down  trees  all 
around  it. 

This  confufion  could  not  lad  long,  and  yet 
authority  did  not  choofe  to  ftrip  thofe  who  had 
thus  fettled  their  own  rights.  It  was  ordained 
only  that  for  the  future  there  fhould  be  no  legi- 
timate property  but  that  which  was  granted  by 
the  adminiftrators.  Protection  became  then  the 
only  rule  of  the  diftributions,  without  any  regard 
to  talents  or  to  means.  Indeed,  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  they  fhould  begin  their  fettlements  within 
a  year  after  the  grant,  and  not  difcontinue  the 
clearing  of  the  ground,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 
But,  befide  the  hardfhip  of  requiring  thofe  men 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  clearing  the  land,  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchafe,  the  penalty  fell  upon 
thofe  only,  who  not  having  the  advantage  of  fa- 
mily and  fortune,  could  not  make  intereft  with  the 
great ;  or  upon  minors,  who  being  left  deftitute 
by  the  death  of  their  parents,  ought  rather  to  have 
been  affifted  by  the  public  ;  whereas  every  pro- 
prietor who  was  well  recommended  or  fupported, 
was  not  called  to  account,  though  he  let  his  grounds 
lie  fallow. 

To  this  partiality,  which  evidently  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  the  colonies,  we  may  add  a  number 
of  ill-judged  regulations  relative  to  cultivation. 
Firft,  it  was  required  of  every  perfon  who  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  to  plant  500  trenches  of  manioc 
for  every  (lave  he  had  upon  his  plantation.  This 
order  was  equally  detrimental  both  to  private  and 
public  intereft,  as  it  compelled  the  planter  to 
encumber  his  ground  with  this  ordinary  produc- 
tion, when  it  was  able  to  yield  richer  crops;  and 
rendered  the  poor  grounds,  which  were  only  fit 
for  this  kind  of  culture,    ufeiefs.     This  double 

error 
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error  could  not  but  leflen  the  growth  of  all  kinds B  O  o  K. 
of  commodities;  and,  indeed,  this  law,  which  t  J 
laid  a  reftraint  upon  the  difpofal  of  property,  has 
never  been  ftrictly  put  in  execution  ;  but  as  it  has 
alfo  never  been  repealed,  it  ftill  remains  a  feourge 
in  the  hand  of  an  ignorant,  capricious,  or  violent 
minifter,  who  may  chufe  to  make  u(e  of  it  againft 
the  inhabitants.  This  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is,  how- 
ever, the  lead  of  thole  they  have  to  complain  of 
from  adminiftration.  The  reftraint  of  the  Agra- 
rian law  is  ftill  increafed  by  the  burden  of  labours 
impofed  upon  the  vaflals. 

There  was  a  time  in  Europe,  that  of  the  feudal 
government,  when  gold  and  filver  was  little  re- 
garded in  public  or  private  tranfa&ions.  The 
nobles  ferved  the  (late,  not  with  their  purfes,  but 
with  their  perfons ;  and  thofe  of  their  vaflals, 
who  were  their  property  by  right  of  conqueft, 
paid  them  a  kind  of  quit-rent  or  homage,  either 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  in  fo  much  labour. 
Thefe  cuftoms,  fo  deftrudtive  to  men  and  lands, 
tended  to  perpetuate  that  barbarity  to  which  they 
owed  their  rife.  But  at  length  they  were  gradu- 
ally laid  afide,  as  the  authority  of  kings  prevailed 
in  overthrowing  the  independence  and  tyranny  of 
the  great,  by  reftoring  freedom  to  the  people. 
The  prince,  now  become  the  fole  mafter,  abolifh- 
ed,  as  a  magiftrate,  fome  abufes  arifing  from  the 
right  of  war,  which  deftroys  every  other  right. 
But  feveral  of  thefe  ufurpations,  which  time  had 
confecrated,  were  ftill  retained.  That  of  the 
average,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  labour  requir- 
ed of  the  vaflals,  has  been  kept  up  in  fome  ftates, 
where  the  nobles  have  loft  almoft  every  advantage, 
though  the  people  have  not  acquired  any.  The 
liberty  of  France  is  at  this  day  infringed  by  this 
public  bondage  ;  and  this  injuftice  has  been  re- 
duced 
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boo  Kdnced  into  a  fyflem,  as  if  to  give  it  a  colour  of 
**■    juftice. 

Who  would  imagine  that  in  the  moft  enlight- 
ened age  of  the  nation,  at  a  time  when  the  rights 
of  man  have  been  moft:  rigidly  difcuffed,  when 
the  principles  of  natural  morality  have  no  longer 
been  contradicted,  under  the  reign  of  a  benefi- 
cent king,  under  humane  minifters,  and  under 
upright  magiftrates  ;  who  would  imagine,  that  it 
fhould  have  been  pretended  to  be  confident  with 
the  order  of  juilice  and  agreeable  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ftate,  that  a  fet  of  unhappy  peopie 
who  have  no  property,  fhould  be  dragged  from 
their  huts,  taken  from  their  repofe,  or  from  their 
labours,  they,  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  cattle,  in  order  to  go  and  exhauft  them- 
felves  after  long  fatigues  in  labours  of  a  new 
kind;  in  the  con  ft  ruction  of  roads,  more  pompous 
than  they  are  ufeful,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who 
pofTefs  every  thing,  and  this  without  pay  and  with- 
out food. 

Omen'  whofe  hearts  are  of  fteel,  go  one  ftep 
further,  and  you  will  foon  perfuade  yourfelves 
that  you  are  allowed ! . ..  But  here,  let  me  hold  : 
indignation  would  carry  me  too  far.  It  is,  how- 
ever, proper  to  warn  government,  that  the  dread- 
ful fyftern  of  vaflalage  is  flill  more  fatal  to  the  co- 
lonies. 

The  culture  of  thefe  iands,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  productions,  requiring  ex- 
pedition, cannot  eafily  fpare  a  number  of  hands  to 
be  fent  to  a  great  diflance,  and  employed  in 
public  works,  which  are  often  ufeiefs,  and  fhould 
never  be  carried  on  but  by  idle  perfcns.  If  the 
mother-country,  with  all  the  various  means  (he 
can  employ,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  correct  or 
mitigate  the  hard/hips  of  vaflalage,  fhe  ought  to 
connder  what  evils  mud  refult  from  them  beyond 

the 
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the  Teas,    where  the  direction  of  thefe  works   isBOOK 
committed  to  two  overfeers,  who  can   neither  be^^J^^ 
directed,  cenfured,  nor   controuled,  in   the  arbi- 
trary exercifeof  abfblute  power.     But  the  burden 
of  thefe  fervices  is  light,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  taxes. 

A  tax  may  be  defined  to  be  a  contribution  to  Are  the 
wards  public  expence,  necefTary  for  the  preferva-  taxes  pro- 
tion  of  private  property.     The  peaceable  enjoy-  P^  £vcL~ 
ment    of  lands  and    revenues  requires  a  proper  French 
force  to  defend  them  from  invafion,  and  a  police  5/lancU  ? 
that    fecures    the    liberty    of   cultivating    them. 
Whatever    is   paid  towards   the   maintenance   of 
public  order,  is  right  and  jufl ;  whatever  is  levied 
beyond  this,  is  extortion.     Now,  all  the  govern- 
ment  expences  which   the  mother-country  is  at 
for   the  colonies,  are   repaid  her  by  the  reftraint 
laid  upon  them,  to  cultivate  for  her  alone,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  bed  adapted   to  her  wants. 
This  fubjeclion   is  the   mod    burden fome   of  all 
tributes,    and  ought  to   exempt  them    from  all 
other  taxes, 

Any  one  mnft  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  who 
reflects  on  the  difference  of  foliation  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  In  Europe,  fubfidence 
and  home  confumption  are  the  principal  object  of 
culture  and  of  manufactures  ;  exportation  only- 
carries  off  the  overplus.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole 
is  to  be  exported.  There  life  and  property  are 
equally  precarious. 

In  Europe,  war  only  deprives  the  manufacturer 
and  the  hufbandman  of  the  trade  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; they  dill  have  their  reiource  in  that  which 
circulates  in  the  internal  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  iflands,  hoflilities  annihilate  every  thing-,  ther« 
are  no  more  fales,  no  more  purchafes,  no  more  cir- 
culation ;  the  planter  hardly  recover!  his  cods. 
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BOOK  In  Europe,  the  owner  of  a  fmall  eflate,  who  is 
^}l2l  ak1je  to  make  onty  a  ^ew  expences,  improves  his 
land  as  much  in  proportion  as  he  who  hath  a  wide 
domain  and  immenfe  treafures.  In  the  iflands,  the 
improvement  of  the  fmalieft  plantation  requires  a 
tolerable  flock  to  begin  with. 

In  Europe,  it  is  commonly  one  citizen  that  is 
indebted  to  another ;  and  the  ftate  is  not  impo- 
verifhed  by  thefe  private  debts.  Thofe  of  the 
iflands  are  of  a  different  nature.  Many  planters, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  labour  of  clearing  their 
grounds,  and  to  repair  the  lodes  incurred  by  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  which  had  put  a  flop  to  their 
exports,  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  fuch  large 
flims,  that  they  may  be  confidered  rather  as  farm- 
ing the  trade,  than  as  proprietors  of  the  planta- 
tions. 

Whether  thefe  reflections  have  not  occurred 
to  the  French  miniflry,  or  whether  particular  cir- 
cumflanceshave  obliged  them  to  depart  from  their 
plan  ;  certain  it  is,  they  have  added  frefh  taxes  to 
the  obligation  already  laid  on  the  colonies  to  draw 
all  their  neceifaties  from  France,  and  to  fend  thi- 
ther all  their  own  commodities.  Every  Negro  has 
been  taxed.  In  fome  fettlemenrs,  this  poll-tax 
has  been  confined  to  the  working  blacks  ;  in  others, 
it  was  laid  on  all  the  flaves  without  diflinclion. 
Both  thefe  arrangements  have  been  oppofed  by  the 
colony  aiTembled  at  St.  Domingo.  Let  us  now 
judge  of  the  force  of  their  arguments. 

Children,  old  and  infirm  men,  make  up 
about  one-third  of  the  flaves.  Far  from  being 
ufeful  to  the  planter,  fome  of  them  are  only  a 
burden,  which  humanity  alone  can  prompt  him 
to  fupport,  while  the  reft  can  afford  him  but 
diftant  and  uncertain  hopes.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  treafury  (Tiould  have  thought 

of 
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of  taxing  an  object  that  is  already  chargeable  toBooK 
the  owner. 

The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  extends  beyond  the 
grave  •  that  is  to  lay,  it  is  fixed  upon  a  perfon  who 
exifts  no  more.  If  a  flave  fhould  die  after  the  af- 
feilment  has  been  made,  the  planter,  who  is  al- 
ready unhappy  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  his 
income  and  of  his  capital,  is  fT: ill  obliged  to  pay  a 
tax,which  reminds  him  of  his  lofles,  and  makes 
him  feel  them  more  fenfibly. 

Even  the  working  (laves  are  not  art  exact  tariff 
of  the  appraifement  of  a  planter's  income.  With 
a  few  Negroes,  a  good  foil  will  yield  more  than  a 
poor  one  with  a  great  number.  The  commodities 
are  not  all  of  the  fame  value,  though  they  are  all 
procured  by  the  labour  of  thofe  perfons  upon 
whom  the  tax  is  equally  laid.  The  changing  from 
one  kind  of  culture  to  another,  which  the  ground 
requires,  fufpends  for  a  while  the  produce  of  labour. 
Droughts,  inundations,  fires,  devouring  in  feels, 
often  deftroy  the  fruits  of  labour.  Suppofe  all 
things  alike,  a  lefs  number  of  hands  makes  in 
proportion  a  lefs  quantity  of  fugar;  either  becaufe 
the  whole  of  the  wants  mud  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  or  becaufe  labour  is  truly  advantageous 
(6  far  only  as  the  mod  favourable  opportunities 
can  be  improved. 

The  poll-tax  upon  blacks  becomes  dill  more 
oppreiUve  in  time  of  war.  A  planter  who  cannot 
then  difpofe  of  his  commodities,  and  mufl  run  in 
debt  to  fupport  himfelf  and  to  keep  up  his  land, 
is  further  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  flaves,  whofe 
labour  will  hardly  be  equivalent  to  their  mainte- 
nance. Nay,  he  is  o'ten  conftrained  to  fend  them 
at  a  diftance  from  his  plantation  for  the  imaginary 
wants  of  the  colony,  to  fupport  them  there  at  his 
own  expence,  and  to  fee  them  perifh  without  any 
reafon,    while  he   is   under  the   fevere   neeeility 

of 
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BOOKof  replacing  them  one  time  or  other,    if  ever 
•  .he  means  to  retrieve  his  wafted  and  almoft  ruin- 
ed lands, 

The  burden  of  the  poll-tax  was  frill  heavier 
upon  fuch  of  the  proprietors  as  were  abfent  from 
the  colony,  for  thefe  were  condemned  to  pay  the 
tax  treble;  which  was  the  more  unjuft,  as  it  was 
matter  of  indifference  to  France  whether  her  com- 
modities were  confumed  at  home  or  in  the  iflands. 
Could  it  be  her  intention  to  hinder  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  colonifts  ?  But  it  is  only  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  government  that  citizens  can  be  in- 
duced to  fix  in  a  country,  not  by  prohibitions  and 
penalties,  Befides,  men  who  by  hazardous  labours 
carried  on  in  a  fultry  climate,  had  contributed  to 
the  public  profperity,  ought  to  have  been  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  ending  their  days  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  mother-country.  Nothing 
could  more  effectually  roufe  the  ambition  and  acti- 
vity of  numbers  of  idle  people,  than  to  be  fpecta- 
tors  of  their  fortune ;  and  the  ftate  might  thus  be 
relieved  of  the  load  of  thefe  ufelefs  men,  to  the  pro- 
fit of  induftry  and  commerce. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  both 
than  this  taxing  of  the  blacks,  as  the  neceiiity  of 
felling  obliges  the  planter  to  lower  the  price  of  his 
commodities.  A  moderate  price  may  be  an  advan- 
tageous circumflance,  when  it  is  the  refult  of  great 
plenty,  and  of  a  very  quick  circulation.  But  it  is 
ruinous  to  be  obliged  to  lofe  conftantly  upon  one's 
merchandife,  in  order  to  pay  taxes.  Finance,  is 
like  a  foul  ulcer,  in  which  the  mortified  flefh  de- 
stroys the  live  flefh.  In  proportion  as  the  blood  is 
conveyed  into  the  wound  by  the  circulation,  it 
becomes  corrupted  there  while  it  fupplies  it.  The 
profits  of  trade  are  all  abforbed  by  the  treafury, 
which  is  continually  receiving,  without  making 
any  returns. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  levy  BOOK 
ibis  tax.  Every  proprietor  mud  give  in  an  an- . *UI 
nual  account  of  the  number  of  his  flaves.  To 
prevent  falfe  entries,  they  muft  be  verified  by 
clerks,  or  excifemen.  Every  Negro  that  is  not 
entered  muft  be  forfeited;  which  is  a  very  abfurd 
practice,  becaufe  every  labouring  Negro  is  (b 
much  flock,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  him  the 
culture  is  diminifhed,  and  the  very  object  for 
which  the  duty  was  laid,  is  annihilated.  Thus  it 
happens  that  in  the  colonies,  where  the  fuccefs  of 
every  thingdepends  upon  the  tranquillity  which  is 
enjoyed,  a  deftru&ive  war  is  carried  on  between 
the  financier  and  the  planter.  Law-fuits  aTe 
numerous,  removals  frequent,  rigorous  meafures 
become  neceffary,  and  the  coils  are  great  and 
ruinous. 

If  the  Negro-tax  be  unjuft  in  it's  extent,  unequal 
in  it's  repartition,  and  complicate  in  the  mode  of 
levying  it,  the  tax  laid  upon  the  commodities  that 
are  carried  out  of  the  colonies  is  nearly  as  injudi- 
cious. The  government  have  ventiired  to  impofe 
this  duty,  from  a  perfuafion  that  it  would  fall 
entirely  upon  the  confumer  and  the  merchant ;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  error  in  political 
ceconomy  than  this  is. 

The  act  of  confuming  does  not  fupply  money 
to  buy  what  is  confumed  ;  this  mufl  be  gained  by 
labour  ;  and  all  labour,  if  things  are  traced  up  to 
their  origin,  is,  in  fact,  paid  by  the  firft  proprietor 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This  being  the 
cafe,  no  one  article  can  be  always  growing  dearer, 
but  all  the  reft  muft  rife  in  proportion.  In  this 
fituation,  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  upon  any 
of  them.  If  this  equilibrium  between  the  articles 
of  commerce  be  removed,  the  confumption  of  the 
advanced  article  will  decreafc  j  and,  if  it  decreafe, 

the 
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BOOKthe  price  will  fall  of  courfe,  and  the  dcarnefs  will 
^3i!l  ,have  been  only  tranfient. 

The  merchant  can  no  more  take  the  duty  upon 
him,  than  the  confumer.  He  may,  indeed,  ad- 
vance it  once  or  twice ;  but  if  he  cannot  make  a 
natural  and  neceffary  profit  upon  the  commodities 
fo  taxed,  he  will  foon  difcontinue  that  branch  of 
trade.  To  hope  that  competition  will  force  him 
to  take  the  payment  of  the  duty  out  of  his  profits, 
is  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  exorbitant  ;  and  that 
the  competition,  which  was  then  infufficient,  will 
become  more  conliderable  when  the  profits  are  lefs. 
\^  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  the  profits  no  more  than  neceflary,  it 
is  fuppofing  that  the  competition  will  fubfifl, 
though  the  profits  that  gave  rife  to  it  fubfift  no 
longer.  We  mull  admit  all  thefe  abfurdities,  or 
allow  that  it  is  the  planter  in  the  ifiands  who  pays 
the  duty,  whether  it  be  levied  from  the  firft,  fecond, 
or  hundredth  hand. 

Far  from  thus  burdening  the  cultivation  of  the 
colonies  with  taxes,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  by 
liberalities;  fince  by  the  ftate  of  reflraint  in  which 
trade  is  kept,  thefe  liberalities,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages arifingfrom  them,  mud  necefTarily  return  to 
the  mother-country. 

If  the  fituation  of  the  (late,  that  is  in  arrears  on 
account  of  loiTes  or  mifmanagement,  will  not  ad- 
mit of  liberalities,  oreafing  the  fubjects  of  their 
burdens,  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  the  colonies 
themfelves  might,  at  lead,  be  fupprelTed,  and  the 
produce  of  them  levied  at  home.  This  would  be 
the  next  befl  fyflem  that  could  be  purfued,  and 
would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the  Old  and  New 
World. 

Nothing  is  fo  pleafing  to  an  American,  as  to 
remove  from  his  fight  every  thing  that  denotes  his 
dependence.     Wearied  with  the  importunities  of 

collectors, 
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collectors,  he  abhors  (landing  taxes,  and  dreads B  O  O  K. 
the  increafe  of  them.  He  in  vain  feeks  for  that .  - 
liberty  which  lie  thought  to  have  found  at  the 
diftance  of  two  thouiand  leagues  from  Europe. 
He  difdains  a  yoke  which  purfues  him  acrofa 
the  ftorms  of  the  ocean.  Dilcontented,  and  in- 
wardly repining  at  the  reftraint  he  dill  feels,  lie 
thinks  with  indignation  on  his  native  country; 
which,  under  the  name  of  mother,  calls  for  his 
blood,  inftead  of  feeding  him.  Remove  the  image 
of  his  chains  from  his  fight ;  let  his  riches  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  mother  country  only  at  land- 
ing there,  and  he  will  fancy  himfelf  free  and  pri- 
vileged ;  though  at  the  lame  time,  by  lowering 
the  value  of  his  own  commodities,  and  enhancing 
the  price  of  thofe  that  come  from  Europe,  he,  in 
fact,  ultimately  bears  the  load  of  a  tax  of  which  he 
is  ignorant. 

Navigators  will  alio  find  an  advantage  in  pay- 
ing duties  only  upon  goods  that  have  reached  the 
place  of  their  deftination  in  their  full  value,  and 
without  any  rifk,  and  will  reftore  the  capital  of 
their  flock  along  with  the  profits.  They  will  not 
then  have  the  mortification  of  having  purchafed  of 
the  Prince  the  very  hazards  of  (hipwreck,  and  of 
lofing  a  cargo  for  which  they  had  paid  duty  at 
embarking.  Their  fliips,  on  the  contrary,  will 
bring  back,  in  merchandife,  the  amount  of  the 
duty ;  and  the  productions  being  advanced  in 
value  by  exportation,  the  duty  will  hardly  be 
felt. 

Lastly,  the  confumer  himfelf  will  be  a  gainer 
by  it ;  becaufe  the  colonift  and  the  merchant  can- 
not benefit  by  any  regulation,  of  which  in  time 
the  confumer  will  not  experience  the  good  effects. 
All  the  taxes  will  no  fooner  be  reduced  to  a  fingle 
one,  but  trade  will  be  clogged  with  fewer  forma- 
lities, fewer  delays,  fewer  charges,  and  confe- 
1  quently 
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BOO  Kquently  the  commodities  can  be  fold  at  a  more 
XI11-     reafbnable  rate. 

This  fyftem  of  moderation,  which  every  thing 
feems  to  point  out  as  the  fitted,  will  be  eafiiy  in- 
troduced. All  the  productions  of  the  iflands  are 
fubjett,  at  their  entry  into  the  kingdom,  to  a  duty 
known  by  the  name  of  Domain*  dy  Occident^  or 
Weftern  Domain,  which  is  fixed  at  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  with  eight  fols*  per  pound.  The  value 
of  thefe  productions,  which  is  the  rule  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duty,  is  determined  in  the  months  of 
January  and  July.  It  is  fixed  at  twenty,  or  fiw^ 
and  twenty  per  cent,  below  the  real  price.  The 
weftern  office  allows,  befides,  a  more  confiderable 
tare  than  the  feller  in  trade  does.  Add  to  this  du- 
ty that  which  the  commodities  pay  at  the  cuftom- 
houfes  of  the  colonies,  which  produces  nearly  the 
fame,  and  thofe  that  are  paid  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  iflands ;  and  we  (hall  have  the  whole  of  the  re- 
venue which  the  government  draws  from  the  fettle- 
ments  in  America. 

If  this  fund  were  confounded  with  the  other, 
revenues  of  the  ftate,  we  might  be  apprehenfive 
that  it  was  not  applied  to  it's  deflination,  which 
mould  be  folely  the  protection  of  the  iflands. 
The  unforefeen  exigencies  of  the  royal  treafury 
would  infallibly  divert  it  into  another  channel. 
There  are  fome  moments  when  the  critical  (late 
of  the  difeafe  will  not  admit  of  calculating  the 
inconveniences  of  the  remedy.  The  mod  urgent 
neceiTity  engrofTes  all  the  attention.  Nothing 
then  is  fecured  from  the  hand  of  arbitrary  power, 
urged  by  the  wants  of  the  prefent  moment.  The 
miniftry  is  continually  drawing  out  of  the  treafury, 
under  the  delufive  hopes  of  replacing  in  a  fhorc 
time  what  they  have  received  \  but  the  execution 

*  Four-pence. 
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of   this  defign  is  perpetually  retarded    by    frefhBOOK 
demands.  Xlli. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  would  be  highly  ne-'  v  J 
cefTary  that  the  treaiury,  dellined  for  the  duties  on 
the  productions  of  the  colonies,  mould  be  kept 
wholly  ieparate  from  that  defined  to  receive  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom.  The  fums  depofited 
there,  as  in  trull,  would  always  be  ready  to*  an- 
fwer  the  demands  of  thofe  fettlements.  The  co- 
Jonift  who  always  has  (lock  to  fend  over  to 
Europe,  would  gladly  give  it  for  bills  of  exchange, 
when  he  was  once  affured  that  they  would  meet 
with  no  delays  or  difficulties  in  the  payment  of 
them.  This  kind  of  bank  would  foon  create  an- 
other means  of  communication  between  the  mo- 
ther-country and  the  iflands ;  the  court  would 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  flate  of  their  affairs 
in  thefe  diftant  countries,  and  would  recover  the 
credit  they  have  long  fince  loft ;  but  which  is  of 
the  titmoft  confequence,  efpecially  in  time  of  war. 
We  (hall  now  put  an  end  to  our  difcuffions  on 
taxes,  and  confider  the  regulations  refpec~ting  the 
militia. 

The  French  iflands,  like   thofe  of  other  na-  Is  the  mi. 
tions,  had  no   regular  troops  at  firft.     The  ad-lltiawe11 
venturers,  who  had  conquered  them,  looked  up- i^,*16 
on  the  right  of  defending   themfelves  as   a  privi-  French 
lege  •  and  the  dependents  of  thofe  intrepid  menlliands? 
thought  themfelves   fufficiently   ftrong   to  guard 
their  own   poffeilions.      They    had   nothing,  in- 
deed, to  do  but  to  repulfe  a  few  veflcls,  which 
landed  fome  failors  and  foldiers,  as  undifcip  ined 
as  themfelves. 

The  fituation  of  affairs  has,  indeed,  undergone 
an  alteration.  As  thefe  fettlements  became  more 
confiderable,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would, 
fooner  or  later,  be  attacked  by  numerous  Euro- 
pean fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  made  it  necefTaiy 

to 
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BOOKto  fend  them  other  defenders.  The  event  has 
fhewn  the  infufficiency  of  a  few  (battered  battalions, 
to  oppofe  the  land  and  fea  forces  of  England.  The 
colonics  themfelves  have  been  convinced  that  their 
own  efforts  could  never  prevent  a  revolution  ;  and 
fearing  that  a  fruitlefs  refiftance  would  only  exaf- 
perate  a  victorious  enemy,  they  were  more  in- 
clined to  capitulate  than  to  fight.  Having  be- 
come political  calculators,  their  weaknefs  made 
them  fenfible  that  they  were  unfit  for  military  ope- 
rations, and  they  have  contributed  their  money  in 
order  to  be  difcharged  from  a  fervice,  which, 
though  glorious  in  it's  principle,  had  degenerated 
into  a  burdenfome  fervitude.  The  militia  was 
fupprefTed  in  1763. 

This  act  of  compliance  has  been  applauded  by 
thofe  who  only  confidered  this  inflitution  as  the 
means  of  preferving  the  colonies  from  all  foreign 
invafions.  They  very  fenfibly  imagined,  that  it 
was  unreafonable  to  require  that  men,  who  were 
grown  old  under  the  hardfhips  of  a  fcorching  cli- 
mate, in  order  to  raife  a  large  fortune,  fhould  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  dangers  as  thofe  poor 
victims  of  our  ambition,  who  are  perpetually  ha- 
zarding their  lives  for  a  pay  which  is  not  fufficicnt 
for  their  fubfiftence.  Such  a  facrifice  hath  appear- 
ed to  them  too  unreafonable  to  exped  it  mould  be 
complied  with  ;  and  the  miniftry,  who  faw  the  im- 
propriety of  keeping  up  fuch  a  vain  and  burden- 
fome fervice,  have  therefore  difcontinued  it,  and 
been  commended. 

Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
American  fettlements,  have  not  judged  fo  favour- 
ably of  this  innovation.  The  militia,  fay  they, 
is  neceffary  to  preferve  the  interior  police  of  the 
iflands;  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  flaves^  to 
check  the  incurfions  of  the  fugitive  Negroes ;  to 
hinder  the  banditti  from  affembling  in  troops ;  to 

protect 
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protect  the  navigation  along  the  coafts,  and  toBOO  K 
keep  off  the  privateers.  If  the  inhabitants  be  not  ^ 
embodied  ♦,  if  they  have  neither  commanders  nor 
ftandards,  how  can  they  avert  fo  many  dangers? 
How  will  it  be  pollible  to  difTipate  thele  deftruc- 
tive  calamities,  when  they  have  not  been  able  to 
check  them  before  they  broke  out  ?  From  whence 
will  arife  that  harmony  and  uniformity  of  action, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  carried  on  with 
propriety  ? 

These  reflections,  which,  though  (hiking  and 
natural,  had  at  firft  efcaped  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
foon  produced  an  alteration  in  their  conduct. 
They  became  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  reftor- 
ing  the  militia,  but  without  giving  up  the  taxes 
which  were  agreed  to  for  the  fupport  of  the  re- 
gular troops.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
pofe  the  people  to  confent  to  this  arrangement. 
The  miniftry  negotiated,  bribed,  and  threatened. 
Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  though  difpleafed  with 
the  abuics  committed  by  an  inconftant  and  pre- 
cipitate authority,  fubmitted  at  length,  in  1767, 
to  the  wifhes  of  adminiftration,  but  this  example 
did  not  make  the  im  predion  upon  St.  Domingo 
that  was  defired,  and  perhaps  expected.  The 
year  following  it  became  neceffary  to  carry  on 
a  war  againft  this  rich  colony,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  magiftrates  of  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the 
ifland  had  been  thrown  into  prifon,  and  till  the 
earth  was  ftrewed  with  dead  bodies,  that  it  was 
pollible  to  reduce  to  fubmiflion  the  planters, 
cxafperated  by  the  vexations  of  a  rapacious  go- 
vernment. 

Since  this  period,  unfortunately  (lamped  with 
characters  of  blood,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
hemifphere  are  again  embodied.  The  obliga- 
tions that  are  impoled  by  this  kind  of  regiftering 
are  various,  and  are  not  yet  properly,  explained* 

Vol.  IV.  K  k  This 
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BOO  K.This  obfcurity,  which  is  always  dangerous  in  the 
XI11-     hands  of  rulers,  who  are  perpetually  intent  upon 
'the  extending  of  their  jurifdiction,  keeps  the  ci- 
tizens in  continual  alarms  for  their  liberty,  which 
they  are  more  jealous  of  in  the  colonies  than  we 
are  in  Europe;    it   expofcs  them  to  numberlefs 
vexations.     The  evils  it  has  occafioned  have  ex- 
cited a  deteflation  for  this  kind  of  fervitude,  which 
none  but  tyrants  or  flaves  can  be  furprifed  at.     It 
is  neceffary,  if  poflible,  to  eradicate  the  impref- 
fions  of  the  pail:,  and  remove  all  miftruft  for  the 
future.     The  legiflature  will  fucceed  in  this  by 
making  all  thofe  alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
militia,    which  are   confident   with   it's  object  ; 
which   is,  to  maintain   public  order  and  fafety. 
The  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  great  end  of  all 
authority.     If  the  actions  of  the  fovereign  do  not 
tend  to  this  end,  his  exiftence  will  be  fupported 
only  by  the  afliftance  of  money,  or  the  fancYion 
of  old  records,  which  time  will  deftroy,  or  pofte- 
rity  defpife.     In  vain  does  flattery  raife  number- 
lefs and  magnificent  monuments  to  princes  ;  the 
hand  of  man  erects  them,  but  it  is  the  heart  that 
confecrates  them,  and  affection  that  renders  them 
immortal.    Without  this,  public  trophies  are  only 
a  proof  of  the  meannefs  of  the  people,  not  of  the 
greatnefs  of  the  ruler.     There  is  one  fratue  in 
Paris,  the  fight  of  which  makes  every  heart  exult 
with  fentiments  of  affection.     Every  eye  is  turned 
with  complacency  towards  this  image  of  paternal 
and  popular  goodnefs.     The  tears  of  the  diftrefled 
filently  call  upon  it  under  the  hardfhips  of  oppref- 
fion.     Men  fecretly  blefs  the  hero  it  immortalizes. 
All  voices  unite  to  celebrate  his  memory  after  two 
centuries  are  elapfed.     His  name  is  in  veneration 
to  the  uttermofl  parts  of  America.    In  every  heart 
he  protefts  againft  the  abufes  of  authority  ;  he  de- 
clares again!!  the  ufurpations  of  the  rights  of  the 

people ; 
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people  ;hepromifes  the  fubjecls  the  redrefs  of  theirB  o  o  K. 
grievances,  and  an  increafe  of  profperity  ;  and  de-    XI11* 
mands  both  of  the  miniftry. 

Among  the  circumftances  which  require  refor- is  the  re- 
mation,  we  ought  to  reckon  a  cuftom  eftablimed^|ef°nof 
in  the  French  pofTeiTions  in  the  New  World,  of  tance  pro- 
dividing  equally  the  paternal  inheritance  among  all  Per,y  &- 
the  children,  and   the   inheritance  of   a  relation  French*18 
among  all  the  coheirs.  ,    ifiands? 

We    hold  in  abhorrence,    with  all  reafonable 
men,  whom  pride  or  prejudice  have  not  corrupt- 
ed,   the  abfurd    right  of   primogeniture,    which 
transfers  the  entire  patrimony  of  a  family  to  the 
elded    fon,    whole  morals  are  coirupted   by  it; 
which  reduces  his  brothers  and  fitters  to  a  date  of 
indigence,  and  punifhes  them,  as  it  were,  for  the 
cafual  fault  of  havifig  been  born  a  few  years  too 
late.     Are  they  the  lefs  legitimate  on  that  ac- 
count ?  and  is  the  perfon  who  hath  given   them 
exiftence  the  lefs  refponfible  for  their  happinefs  ? 
A  chief  of  a  family  is  nothing  more  than  a  depo- 
fitary  ;  and  is  a  depofitary  ever  allowed  to  make 
an  unequal  divifion  of  his  truft  between  perfons 
who  have  an  equal  claim  ?    If  a  favage  fhould  be 
in   polleflion,    at   his  death,    of   two  bows,    and 
fhouid  have  two   children;  and  if  he   fhould   be 
afked,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  two  bows; 
would  he  not  anlwer,  that  one  fhould  be  given  to 
each  of  his  children  ?  And  if  he  were  to  bequeath 
them   both  to  one,  would  it   not  be   underdood 
that  he  had  confidered  the  excluded  child  as   not 
being  his  own  offspring?    In  the  countries  where 
this  monftrous  cuftom  of  difinheriting  is  autho- 
rized, the  father  is  the  lead  refpedted  by   all  ;  by 
the  elded,  becaufe  he  can  take  nothing  away  from 
him ;  and    by  the  youngeft  children,  becaufe  he 
can  give  them  nothing.     To  filial  affection,  which 
is  extinguifhed,    fucceeda  a   meannefs  of  fenti- 
K  k  2  ment, 
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BOOK  inent,  which  accuftoms  three  or  four  children, 
^J^almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  to  cringe  to  one 
alone,  who  from  this  circumftance  conceives  a 
degree  of  perfonal  importance,  which  feldom 
fails  to  render  him  infolent.  Refpedable  parent* 
are  apprehenfive  of  multiplying  around  them  a 
number  of  indigent  perfons,  who  are  to  be  con- 
demned to  celibacy.  The  whole  inheritance  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  madman,  whofe  diflipa- 
tions  can  only  be  put  a  flop  to  by  fubftitution, 
which  is  another  evil.  Calamities  of  fo  great  mag- 
nitude muft  neceffarily  fuggeft  the  idea,  that  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  which  was  not  originally 
confecrated  by  fuperftition,  and  which  defpotifm 
hath  no  intereft  in  perpetuating,  will,  fooner  or 
later,  be  abolifhed.  It  is  the  remains  of  feudal 
barbarifm,  which  our  defcendents  will  one  day  be 
afhamed  of. 

The  law  of  equality,  however,  which  feems 
di&ated  by  nature;  which  occurs  inftantly  to 
every  juft  and  good  man;  which  leaves  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  as  to  it's  recjitude  and  utility  ;  this 
law  may  fometimes,  perhaps,  be  prejudicial  to  the 
prefervation  of  fociety.  We  have  an  inftance  of 
this  in  the  French  iflands,  which  it  diverts  from 
the  end  of  their  deftination,  and  gradually  paves 
the  way  for  their  ruin. 

This  divifion  wasnecefTary  at  the  firfl  formation 
of  colonies.  Immenfe  tracts  of  lands  were  to  be 
cleared  This  could  not  be  done  without  people  ; 
nor  could  men,  who  had  quitted  their  own  country 
for  want,  be  any  otherwise  fixed  in  thofe  diftant 
and  defert  regions,  than  by  afligning  them  a  pro- 
perty. Had  the  government  refufed  to  grant  them 
lands,  they  would  have  wandered  about  from  one 
place  to  another ;  they  would  have  begun  to  efta- 
blifh  various  fettlements,  and  have  had  the  difap- 
pointment  to  find,  that  none  of  them  would  attain 
I  to 
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to  that  degree  of  profperity  as  to  become  ufcful  iobook 
the  mother-country. 

But  fince  inflMHfcces,  too  extenfive  at  firft, 
have  in  procefs  of  time  been  reduced  by  a  feries  of 
fucceflions,  and  by  the  fubdivifions  of  fhares,  to 
fitch  a  compafs  as  renders  them  fit  to  facilitate  cul- 
tivation; fince  they  have  been  fo  limited  as  not  to 
lie  fallow  for  want  of  hands  proportionable  to  their 
extent,  a  further  divifion  of  lands  would  again  re- 
duce them  to  nothing.  In  Europe,  an  obfcure 
man,  who  has  but  a  few  acres  of  land,  will  make 
that  little  eftate  more  advantageous  to  him  in  pro- 
portion, than  an  opulent  man  will  the  immenfe 
property  he  is  poflfefTed  of,  either  by  inheritance 
or  chance.  In  America,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ductions, which  are  very  valuable  ;  the  uncertainty 
of  the  crops,  which  are  but  few  in  their  kind; 
the  quantity  of  Haves,  of  cattle,  of  utenfils  necef- 
fary  for  a  plantation  ;  all  this  requires  a  large 
(lock,  which  they  have  not  in  fome,  and  will  foon 
want  in  all  the  colonies,  if  the  lands  be  parcelled 
put  and  divided  more  and  more  by  hereditary  fuc- 
ceflions. 

If  a  father  leave  an  eftate  of  30,000  livres*  a 
year,  and  this  eftate  be  equally  divided  between 
three  children,  they  will  all  be  ruined  if  they  make 
three  diftinct  plantations ;  the  one,  becaufe  he  has 
been  made  to  pay  too  much  for  the  buildings,  and 
becaufe  he  has  too  few  Negroes,  and  too  little  land 
in  proportion;  the  other  two,  becaufe  they  muft 
build  before  they  can  begin  upon  the  culture  of 
their  land.  They  will  all  be  equally  ruined,  if  the 
whole  plantation  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  three.  In  a  country  where  a  creditor 
is  in  a  worfe  (late  than  any  other  man,  eftates 
have  ri fen  to  an  immoderate  value.     The  poffef- 

for 
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B  o  o  K  for  of  the  whole  will  be  very  fortunate  if  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  no  more  for  interefl  than  the  net 
produce  of  the  plantation.  (£/0§  as  the  primary 
Jaw  of  nature  is  the  procuring  of  fubfiftence,  he 
will  begin  with  procuring  that  without  paying 
his  debts.  Thefe  will  accumulate,  and  he  will 
foon  become  infolvent,  and  the  confufion  confe- 
quent  upon  fuch  a  fituation  will  end  in  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  family. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  thefe  diforders,  is  to 
abolifh  the  equality  of  the  divifion  of  land.  In 
this  enlightened  age,  government  fhould  fee  the 
neceflity  of  letting  the  colonies  be  more  (locked 
with  things  than  with  men.  The  wifdom  of  the 
legiflature  will,  doubtlefs,  find  out  fome  compen- 
fation  for  thofe  it  has  injured,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  facrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  ought  to  be  placed  upon  freih  lands,  and 
to  fubfift  by  their  own  labour.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  maintain  this  fort  of  men ;  and 
their  induftry  would  open  a  frefh  fource  of  wealth 
to  the  ftate. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  itfelf  for  making  the  propofed 
alteration  in  St.  Lucia  and  Guiana.  The  French 
ought  not  to  have  neglecled  this  opportunity,  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  will  offer,  to  repeal  the  law 
relating  to  the  divifions  of  eflates,  by  diftributing 
to  thofe,  whofe  expectations  they  had  fruftrated, 
fuch  lands  as  they  intended  to  cultivate;  and 
by  giving  them  thofe  confiderable  fums  that  have 
been  expended  to  no  purpofe,  as  the  neceffary  ad- 
vance for  carrying  on  the  cultivation.  Men  in- 
ured to  the  climate,  acquainted  with  the  only 
kind  of  culture  that  could  poffibly  be  thought  of, 
encouraged  by  the  example,  afliftance,  and  ad- 
vice of  their  own  families,  and  aided  by  the  flaves 
with   which    government    would    have    fupplied 

them, 
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them,  were  much  fitter  for  this  purpofe  than  a  fet  B  O  o  K. 
of   profligate  mer^collected  from  the  refufe  ofv^J^iL, 
Europe,  and  wer^H^j^uch  more  likely  to  raife 
new  colonies  to  that  pitch  of   wealth  and   prof- 
perity  which  might  be  expected.     Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  forefeen,  that  the  firft  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica muft  have  increafed  by  flow  degrees  and  of 
themfelves,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great   many  men, 
or  by  extraordinary  exertions  of  bravery  and  pa- 
tience, becaufe  they  had  no  competition  to  fup- 
port ;  but  that  the  fucceeding  fettlements  could 
only  be  formed  by  the  natural  means  of  popula- 
tion, as  an  old  fwarm  begets  a  new  one.     The 
overflowings  of  population  in  one  iflaad  muft  fpread 
into  another;  and  the  fuperfluuies  of  a  rich  colony 
furnifh  necellaries  to  an  infant  fettlement.     This 
is  the  natural  order  which  good  policy  points  out 
to  maritime  and  commercial  powers.     All  other 
methods  are  irrational  and  destructive.     Though 
the  court  of  Verfailles  have  overlooked  this  plain 
principle,  productive  of  fo  much  good,  this  is  no 
reafon  why  they  fhould  reject  the  propofal  of  put- 
ting a  flop  to  the  further  divifion  of  lands      If 
the  neceflity  cf  fuch  a  law  be  evident,  it  muft  be 
enacted,  though  the  prefent  time   be  lefs  favour- 
able than  that  which  has  been  neglected.     When 
the  plantations  are  reftored  to  their  ftate  of  prof- 
perity,  by  the  fuppreflion  of  that  divifion  of  land, 
which  precludes  every  means  of  improvement,  the 
planters   may   then  be  compelled  to  clear  them- 
felves  of  the  debts  with  which  their  plantations 
are  now  oppreffed. 

Part  of  thefe  debts  originated  from  the  claims  Has  the 
that   were  allowed  by  an   injudicious  law,  to  the  p^m^nf 

ii-  t-»i  in       -r  j   r  •  ■        ofthedebts 

feveral  coheirs.     This  diltieikd  lituation  hath  in- contracted 
creafed  in  proportion  as  the  colonies  have  acquired  }jJ  the 
more  wealth.     When  they  had  increafed  fo  far,  as  ^nds 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  became  iuperior  to  been  wife- 

thelyprovid- 
ed  for  ? 
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BOOK  the  plantations,    the   fuperabundant  part  of  the 
XIII«     population  remained  idle  creditors  of  the  lands  they 
did  not  occupy,  and  confecju^Uy  ufelefs,  and  even 
burdenfome  to  the  culture*.  • 

There  are  other  credits  proceeding  from  the 
fale  which  the  colonics  have  reciprocally  made  of 
their  habitations.  We  feldom  go  to  America, 
without  the  profpecl:  of  enjoying  in  Europe  thofe 
riches,  which  are  commonly  acquired  by  obftinate 
labour,  or  by  fortunate  events.  Thofe  who  do 
not  lofe  fight  of  this  aim,  live  with  more  or  lefs 
ceconomy,  and  fend  to  their  own  country  all  that 
they  have  been  able  to  fave  out  of  their  income. 
As  foon  as  they  have  acquired  that  degree  of  for- 
tune to  which  they  afpired,  they  endeavour  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  plantations.  In  a  country  where  the 
fpecie  is  deficient,  it  is  neceffary  to  fell  them  upon 
credit,  or  to  keep  them  ;  and  moll:  of  the  proprie- 
tors rather  chufe  to  give  up  their  poffeflions  to  pur- 
chafers  who  fometimes  fail  in  their  engagements, 
than  to  trull  them  in  the  hands  of  flewards  who 
are  feldom  faithful. 

Lastly,  The  advances  made  to  the  colonics 
have  been  the  occafion  of  much  credit  being 
given.  The  lands  of  the  French  iflands,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  iflands  in  America,  did  not  origi- 
nally yield  any  production  fit  for  exportation. 
Funds  were  neceffary  to  clear  them,  and  the  firfl 
Europeans  who  occupied  them  had  no  property. 
Trade  came  to  their  afMance;  it  furnifhed  them 
with  utenfils,  provifions,  and  flaves,  neceffary  to 
form  productions.  This  affbeiation  between  mo- 
nied  and  induftrious  people  gave  birth  to  a  great 
number  of  debts,  which  have  multiplied  in  pro- 
portion as  the  plantations  have  increafed. 

The  debtors  have  but  too  often  failed  in  fulfil- 
ling the  obligations  they  had  contracted.  An  in- 
ordinate luxury,  which  cannot  be  excufed  in  men 

who 
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who  are  born  in  mifery,  hath  compelled  feveral  book 
of  them  to  this  breach  of  faith.  Others  have .  XiU- 
been  drawn  into  i*dby  an  indolence,  inconceiv- 
able in  eager  minds,  that  had  gone  beyond  the 
Teas  to  feek  an  end  to  their  indigence.  The  mod 
abundant  means  have  been  loft  in  the  hands  of 
fome  people,  who  were  deftitute  of  the  (kill  necef- 
fary  to  improve  them.  There  have  been  likewife 
Tome  pi. 'liters  devoid  of  fhame,  and  without  prin- 
ciple, who,  though  capable  of  fettling  with  their 
creditors,  have  daringly  withholden  the  property 
of  others.  Other  cauies  have  likewife  occurred  in 
leflening  the  force  of  engagements. 

Hurricanes,  the  violence  of  which  cannot  be 
eafily  defcribed,  fubverted  the  country,  and  de- 
stroyed the  crops.  The  moft  expeniive  and  the 
mod  neceffary  buildings  have  been  fwallowed  up 
by  earthquakes.  Infects,  which  could  not  be  de- 
ftroyed,  have  devoured,  during  a  long  {eries  of 
years,  all  the  produce  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  foil. 
Some  commodities,  the  produce  of  which  hath 
exceeded  their  confumption,  have  loft  their  value, 
and  have  fallen  into  the  utmoft  contempt.  Long 
and  cruel  wars,  by  oppofing  infurmountable  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  exportation  of  the  productions,  have 
rendered  ufelefs  the  moft  conftant  and  moft  obfti- 
nate  labours. 

These  calamities  which  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened at  the  fame  time,  or  which  have  at  leaft  fuc- 
ceededeach  other  too  rapidly,  have  given  rife  to  a 
fyftem  of  jurifprudence  favourable  to  the  debtors. 
The  legiflature  have  encumbered  the  feizure  of 
lands  and  (laves  with  fo  many  formalities,  that  it 
fhould  feem  as  if  their  defign  had  been  to  render 
it  impracticable.  The  public  opinion  hath  brand- 
ed the  (mall  number  of  creditors  who  have  under- 
taken to  overcome  thefe  difficulties;  and  the  tri- 
bunals 
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BOOK  bunals  tbemfelves  did  not  accede,  without  extreme 
xni-    reluctance,  to  the  rigorous  meafu res  they  were  de- 
firous  of  purfuing.  *  • 

This  fyftem,  w-hich  hath  appeared  for  a  long 
time  the  beft  that  could  be  followed,  hath  (till 
it's  partifans.  What  is  it  to  the  date,  fay  thefe 
political  calculators,  whether  the  riches  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  provided 
public  profperity  be  increafed  ?  But  can  public 
profperity  increafe  when  juftice  is  trampled  upon  ; 
when  adminiftration  encourages  a  breach  of  faith, 
by  offering  it  an  afylum  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  for  if  the  laws  do  not  profecute  they 
protect ;  when  the  feeds  of  miftruft  are  encourag- 
ed among  citizens,  which  muft  in  time  render 
them  fo  many  rogues,  and  enemies  to  each  other ; 
when  loans,  without  any  kind  of  fecurity,  fhall 
have  become  impoffible,  or  ruinous  -,  when  thera- 
pacioufnefs  of  ufnry  fhall  be  exercifed  without  re- 
ftraint ;  when  credit  fhall  no  longer  exift  either  in 
or  out  of  the  flate  ;  and  when  the  whole  nation 
fhall  be  confidered  as  a  fet  of  men,  devoid  of 
principles,  and  of  morality.  General  felicity  can 
have  no  folid  foundation,  without  the  validity  of 
engagements  from  whence  it  arifes.  Even  the  go- 
vernment ought  only  to  free  itfelf  from  it's  incum- 
brances according  to  the  rules  of  juftice.  A  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  ftate  is  infamous,  and  dill  more  pre- 
judicial to  the  morality  of  fociety  than  to  the  for- 
tunes of  individuals.  A  time  will  come,  when  all 
thefe  iniquities  fhall  be  fummoned  to  the  tribunal 
of  nations,  and  when  the  power  which  hath  com- 
mitted them  fhall  be  judged  by  it's  victims. 

Other  fpeculators,  not  fo  loofe  in  their  prin- 
ciples, have  afferted,  that  an  enlightened  legifla- 
tion  would  annul  the  debts  anterior  to  a  period 
which  ought  to  be  fixed.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  this  practice  of  fome  ancient  republics 
2  hath 
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hath  ever  been  falutary  ;  but  we  will  affirm,BOOK 
without  any  fear  of  miftaking,  that  fuch  a  breach  t  XI11- 
of  the  public  faith,  if  it  were  common,  would 
again  plunge  Europe,  now  become  commercial, 
into  that  (late  of  inaclion  and  mifery  in  which  it 
was  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  Fortunately, 
this  deftruclive  revolution  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  refped  for  property  increafes  daily 
even  among  the  lead  enlightened  nations.  In 
procefs  of  time,  it  will  be  effablifhed  in  the  French 
iflands,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  when  government 
fhall  at  length  compel  the  colonifts  to  give  fume 
kind  of  fatisfaclion  to  their  creditors.  The  beft 
method  of  bringing  about  this  ad\  of  juftice  is  not 
yet  agreed  upon. 

Some  perfons  are  defirous  of  fumptuary  laws, 
which,  by  retraining  the  expences  of  the  inha- 
bitants, would  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments. How  could  fuch  an  idea  ever  enter  into 
the  minds  of  men,  to  efiablifh  this  fyftem  of  pri- 
vation as  a  maxim  in  the  colonies  ?  The  value  of 
their  productions  being  entirely  owen  to  exchanges, 
would  not  the  annihilation  of  thefe  compel  the 
Americans  either  to  raife  few  commodities,  or  to 
fell  them  for  a  trifle?  Should  the  mother-country 
be  willing  to  make  up  in  money  the  deficiencies  in 
the  fale  of  their  merchandife,  then  all  the  gold  that 
is  drawn  from  one  part  of  America  would  return 
into  the  other.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
fuch  a  trade,  the  powers  that  are  enemies  to  France 
would  have  an  additional  motive  for  attacking  pof- 
feflions,  the  fertility  of  which  excites  in  them  fo 
much  furprife  and  jealoufy. 

Others  have  imagined,  that  all  kind  of  credit 
fhould  henceforward  be  prohibited.  But  would 
not  the  cultures  already  eftablifhed  fufler  from  fo 
abfurd  a  fyftem?  Would  not  the  cultivation  of 
the  virgin  lands,  which  are  generally  moil  pro- 
ductive, 
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BOOK  ductive,  be  impeded  ?  Would  not  the  operations 
^!^Lj°^  tne  mercnants  ^  the  mother-country  become 
daily  more  languid  ? 

It  is  well  known  how  reluctantly  they  fee  the 
rich  planter  accuftom  himfelf  to  fend  his  own  pro- 
ductions to  Europe,  to  draw  the  articles  of  his 
own  confumption  from  thence,  and  reduce  his 
correfpondents  to  the  bare  profits  of  commiflion. 
If  that  dependence,  which  is  a  neceffary  confe- 
quence  of  debts,  fhould  ceafe,  they  would  no 
longer  be  a  few  planters,  but  the  whole  colony,  who 
would  make  their  own  purchafes  and  fales  in  the 
mother-counrry  ;  they  would  all  become  traders, 
and  even  would  foon  have  no  competitors,  becaufe 
they  alone  would  be  acquainted  with  the  meafure 
of  their  own  wants. 

Several  perfons  have  wifhed  that  it  fhould  be 
permitted  to  feize  and  to  fell  the  Negroes  of 
debtors.  Then  the  flaves  who  fhould  ceafe  to 
work  upon  one  plantation,  would  be  employed 
upon  another,  and  the  colony  would  not  be  in- 
jured. This  is  a  miftake  ;  the  Negroes  will  ne- 
ver be  made  to  pafs,  without  mifchief,  from  one 
plantation  to  another.  Thefe  men,  already  too 
unhappy,  would  not  contract  the  frefh  habits  re- 
quired by  a  change  of  place,  of  matter,  of  me- 
thod, and  of  employment.  They  cannot  live 
without  their  miftrefles  and  their  children,  which 
are  their  deareft  comforts,  and  the  only  thing 
that  makes  them  endure  life.  Separated  from 
this  only  confolation  to  men  in  affliction,  they 
pine  away,  and  ficken,  and  frequently  defert,  or 
at  lean;  they  work  but  with  reluctance  and  care- 
kiThefs. 

Moreover,  by  fecuring"  the  payment  of  one 
creditor,  feveral  would  infallibly  be  ruined.  The 
mod  intelligent  and  the  mod  active  planters,  de- 
prived 
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prived  of  part  of  the  hands  requifite  for  the  labours  book 
of  their  plantations,  would  foon  become  infolvent,     XILr 
and  would  continue  fo  for  ever. 

Honour  hath  appeared  to  fome  people  a  more 
effedual  refource  than  any  other.  Stamp,  fay 
they,  but  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  the  fraudulent 
debtor,  render  him  incapable  of  ever  exercifing 
any  public  office,  and  we  need  not  apprehend  he 
will  fport  with  this  prejudice.  The  mod  rapa- 
cious of  men,  and  efpecially  the  American  plan- 
ters, facrifice  a  part  of  their  lives  to  hard  labour, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  enjoy  their  fortune. 
But  there  is  no  enjoyment  for  a  man  who  is  brand- 
ed with  infamy.  Obferve  only  how  punctually  all 
debts  of  honour  are  paid  It  is  not  an  excefs  of  de- 
licacy, it  is  not  a  love  of  juflice,  that  brings  back 
the  ruined  gamefter,  within  four-and  twenty  hours, 
to  the  feet  of  his  creditor,  who,  perhaps,  is  no 
better  than  a  (harper;  it  is  the  fen(e  of  honour; 
it  is  the  dread  of  being  excluded  from  fociety. 
But  in  what  age,  and  what  period,  do  we  here  in- 
voke the  facred  name  of  honour  ?  Should  not  the 
government  fet  the  example  of  that  juflice,  the 
pra&ice  of  which  it  means  to  inculcate  ?  Is*it  pof- 
fible-  that  public  opinion  fhould  difgrace  individu- 
als for  actions  which  the  ftate  openly  commits? 
When  infamy  has  infinuatcd  itfelf  into  families, 
into  great  houfes,  into  the  higheft  places,  even 
into  the  camp  and  the  fancluary,  can  there  be  any 
fenfe  of  fhame  remaining?  What  man  will  hence- 
forth be  jealous  of  his  honour,  while  thole  who  are 
called  men  of  honour,  know  of  no  other  than  that 
of  being  rich  to  get  places,  or  of  getting  places 
to  grow  rich  ;  when  a  man  mud  cringe  in  order 
to  rife  ;  pleafe  the  great  and  the  women  to  ferve 
the  ilate  ;  and  when  the  art  of  being  agreeable, 
implies  at  leall  an  indifference  for  every  virtue  ? 

Shall 
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BOOK  Shall  honour,  which  feems  to  be  banifhed  from 
3^!2Lj  Europe,  take  refuge  in  America  ? 

The  court  of  Verfailles,  perpetually  led  aftray 
by  the  adminiflrators  of  it's  colonies,  have  al- 
ways appeared  defirous  that  the  payment  of  debts 
mould  depend  entirely  upon  their  arbitrary  de- 
cifion.  They  have  never  comprehended  that  this 
was  edablifhing  a  fydem  of  tyranny  in  the  New 
World.  Ignorant,  capricious,  interefted,  or  vin- 
dictive chiefs,  may  (elect,  at  pleafure,  thofe  debt- 
ors whom  it  may  fuit  them  to  ruin.  It  is  equally 
in  their  power  to  commit  injudices  towards  the 
creditors.  It  will  neither  be  the  oldefl  nor  the 
mod  di fire ffed,  nor  the  mod  honed  creditor  whom 
they  will  caufe  to  be  paid  ;  but  the  mod  power- 
ful, the  bed  protected,  the  mod  active,  or  the 
mod  violent.  Authority  ought  not  to  take  place 
of  judice,  nor  probity  or  virtue  of  the  law,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  or  from  any  motive  what- 
ever ;  becaufe  all  authority  is  liable  to  corruption, 
and  becaufe  there  is  no  probity  or  virtue  which 
may  not  be  fhaken. 

Two  centuries,  waded  in  attempts,  experi- 
ments, and  combinations,  mud  have  convinced 
the  French  minidry,  that  the  calamity  which  we 
here  deplore,  can  only  be  put  a  dop  to  by  clear 
and  plain  regulations,  eafily  carried  into  execu- 
tion. When  creditors  (hall  be  able,  without 
delays,  without  expence,  and  without  redraining 
formalities,  to  take  poffefTion  of  all  the  property 
of  their  debtors;  then  only  will  order  be  eda- 
blifhed.  This  fevere  act  of  jurifprudence  mould 
not  have  a  retroactive  effect.  Humanity  and  po- 
licy will  indicate  the  proper  medium  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  liquidation  of  old  debts.  But  with  re- 
fpect  to  new  engagements,  nothing  fhould  fcreert 
them  from  the  rigour  of  the  law  that  mould  be 
enacted. 

Very 
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Very  bitter  remonftrances  will  certainly  be  B  o  o  K. 
made  at  firft.  Where  fhall  we  find,  will  it  be.  ™j 
faid,  a  planter  fo  rafli  as  to  attempt  an  under- 
taking of  any  confequence,  when  he  fhall  be 
certain  of  ruin,  if  his  labours  fhould  not  be  fe- 
conded  by  chance  and  by  the  elements,  upon  the 
day  appointed  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  ? 
The  dread  of  mifery  and  of  ignominy  will  feize 
upon  the  minds  of  all  men.  Henceforward  there 
will  be  no  loans,  no  bufinels,  no  circulation.  In- 
duftry  will  degenerate  into  floth,  and  credit  will 
be  deftroyed  by  the  very  fyftem  adopted  to  re- 
eftablifti  it. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  would  be  the 
language  of  the  colonifts  in  the  firft  inftance; 
but  in  the  end,  and  even  in  a  fhort  time,  this 
arrangement  would  be  mod  agreeable  to  thofe 
who  had  been  at  firft  the  mod  violent  agiinft  it. 
Informed  by  public  knowledge  and  by  experience, 
they  would  be  fenfible  that  the  facility  of  putting 
off  payment  had  been  burdenfome  to  them,  and 
that  they  had  found  credit  only  by  purchafing  it 
upon  fuch  terms  as  were  fufficient  to  balance  the 
rifk  of  lending  to  them. 

The  indulgences  which  might  have  been  pro- 
per in  the  early  ftate  of  the  colonies,  would,  in 
our  days,  become  an  inexcu fable  weaknefs. 
Thefe  fettlements  will  never  thrive  as  they  ought 
to  do,  unlefs  the  means  of  cultivation  be  multi- 
plied ;  which  they  will  not  be,  till  the  creditor 
be  enabled  to  put  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
debtor.  The  fyftem  which  is  favourable  to  want 
of  (kill,  to  rafti  undertakings,  and  to  difhonefty, 
muft  be  overturned  ;  and  the  face  of  all  things 
will  foon  be  changed.  The  European  merchant, 
who  at  prefent  only  advances  trifling  fums  to  the 
American  planter,  and  that  with  great  apprehen- 
fions,  will  not  find  a  better  way  of  employing  his 

capital. 
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BOOKcapita!.     With  greater  afTiftances,    other  planta- 
Xlii-     tions  would  be  formed  ;  and  the  old  ones  will  ac- 
v     Squire  a   new  value.     The  French  iflands  will   at 
length  arrive  to  that  degree  of  fortune,  to  which 
the  richnefs  of  their  foil  hath,  in  vain,  for  fo  long 
a  time    invited    them.     If,    notwithstanding   the 
progrefs  of    knowledge,    the  court  of  Verfailles 
mould  not  be  able  to  contrive  a  fyftem  of  lrgif- 
lation,    more  wife   and   more  perfect    than   that 
which    is  eftablifhed  in   the  Englifh  and  in   the 
Dutch  pofTeflions,  they  mud  not  hefaaie  to  adopt 
the   fame.      Already    have    thefe   three    powers 
(hewn  other  marks  of  conformity  in  their  prin- 
ciples.    They  have  alike  concentrated   the  con- 
nections of    their    American  fettlements  in  the 
mother-country. 
Has  the         All  the  colonies  have  not  had  the  fame  origin. 
mother-    Some  took   their  rife  from    the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
incompei-fome  tribes  of  barbarians,  who,  after  having  long 
ling  the     wandered  through  defert  countries,  fixed  them- 
detive^0  felves  at  laft,  from  mere  wearinefs,  in  any  one 
their  pro-  where  they  might  form  a  nation.     Others,  driven 

duce  only         t       f     tnejr    QWn     terrjtory    by    forne     powerful 
toherfelf,  .,  ,  ,        J        ■*  * 

fufficientiy  enemy,  or  allured   by  chance  to  a  better  climate 

fecured     than  their  own,  have  removed  thither,  and  (bared 

^ty*p0°f~  the  lands  with  the  natives.     An  excefs  of  popu- 

chem  ?      lation,  an  abhorrence  for  tyranny,  factions,  and 

revolutions,  have  induced  other  citizens  to  quit 

their  native  country,  and  to  go   and  build   new 

cities   in  foreign  climes.     The  fpirit  of  conqueft 

made  fome  foldiers  fettle  in  the    countries  they 

had  fubdued,  to  fecure  the  property  of  them  to 

themfelves.     None  of    thefe   colonies   were  flrft 

formed  with  a  view  to  trade.      Even  thofe  that 

were  founded  by  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Marfeilles, 

which  were  all   commercial  republics,  were  only 

meant  for  neceflary  retreats  upon  barbarous  coafts, 

and  for  marts,  where  (hips  that  were  come  from 

different 
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different  pirts,  and  tired  with  a  long  voyage,  rc^OOK 
ciprocally  made  their  exchanges.  ^  - 

The  conqueft  of  America  gave  the  firft  idea  of 
a  new  kind  of  fettlement,  the  bafis  of  which  is 
agriculture.  The  governments  that  founded 
thofe  colonies,  chofe  that  fuch  of  their  fubjects 
as  they  fent  thither,  fhould  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  conliime  any  thing  but  what  they  drew 
from  the  mother-country,  or  to  fell  the  produce 
of  their  lands  to  any  other  ftate.  This  double 
obligation  has  appeared  to  all  nations  to  be  con- 
fonant  to  the  law  of  nature,  independent  of  all 
conventions,  and  felf-evident.  They  have  not 
looked  upon  an  exclufive  intcrcourfe  with  their 
own  colonies  as  an  immoderate  compenfation  for 
the  expences  of  fettling  and  preferving  them. 
This  has  conftantly  been  the  fyftem  of  Europe 
relative  to  America. 

France,  like  other  nations,  was  always  de- 
firous  that  it's  fettlements  of  the  New  World 
fhould  fend  all  their  productions  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  fhould  receive  all  their  provifions 
from  thence.  But,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things, 
this  arrangement  is  impracticable. 

The  iflands  are  in  want  of  flour,  wine,  oil,  li- 
nen, fluffs,  houfhold  furniture,  and  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  They 
mi: ft  receive  all  thefe  things  from  the  mother-coun- 
try, which  even  fuppofing  a  fyftem  of  indefinite 
liberty,  would  fell  them  exclusively,  except. flour, 
which  North  America  might  furnifh  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

But  thefe  poifeflions  are  likewife  in  want  of 
Negroes  to  carry  on  the  labours.  The  mother- 
country  hath  hitherto  fupplied  this  deficiency  in 
a  very  imperfect  manner  only.  Jt  therefore  be- 
comes neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Englifh, 
who  are  alone  able  to  fill  up  the  void.     The  only 

Vol.  IV.  L 1  precauiieu 
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B  o  o  K  precaution  which  would  be  proper  to  betaken, 
XIH-  ^  would  be,  to  eftablifh,  perhaps,  upon  the  fuc- 
cours  received  from  thefe  rivals,  a  duty  that 
would  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  which  par- 
ticular circumftances  give  them  over  the  French 
merchants. 

Lastly,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  the  colonies, 
cattle,  fait  fifh,  and  foreign  woods,  are  become 
abfolutely  necelTary  for  them.  It  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  impoflibility  to  convey  them  from 
Europe  ;  and  it  is  only  from  New  England  that 
they  can  obtain  thefe  means  which  are  elTentially 
requifite  for  the  culture  of  their  plantations. 

Smuggling,  more  or  lefs  tolerated,  hath  been 
hitherto  the  only  refource  of  the  planters ;  but 
this  method,  befide  being  too  expenfive,  is  dif- 
honeft  and  inefficient.  It  is  time  that  prohibitive 
laws  mould  give  way  to  the  imperious  law  of  ne- 
celTity.  Government  mould  point  out  the  ports 
where  foreign  productions  may  be  received  ;  they 
fhould  fettle  the  provifions  which  mould  be  allow- 
ed to  be  carried  ;  they  mould  form  judicious  in- 
ftitutions,  which  might  give  a  degree  of  cpnfift- 
ency  to  this  arrangement ;  and  advantages  will  be 
found  to  accrue  from  this  new  fyftem,  exempt 
from  every  inconvenience  ;  a  trial  was  made  of 
it  in  1765.  If  this  fortunate  plan  was  given  up, 
it  was  on  account  of  that  fatal  inftabilky  which 
hath  for  a  long  time  difgraced  the  naval  operations 
of  France:  it  will  therefore  be  refumed,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  colonies  will  be  fecure  of  a  mart 
for  all  their  productions. 

These  fettlements  fend  annually  to  the  mother- 
country,  befides  what  they  keep  for  their  own 
confumption,  a  hundred  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
melalfes ;  the  value  of  which  may  be  from  nine 
to  ten  millions*.      From  ill-judged  motives   of 

*  From  375,0001.  to  416,6661.  135,4(1. 
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intereft,  perhaps,  fhe  hath  deprived  them  and  booi 
herfelf  of  this  benefit ;  from  an  apprehenfion  of,  ' 
injuring  the  fale  of  her  own  brandy.  The  bran- 
dies drawn  from  fugar,  always  inferior  to  thofe 
extracted  from  wine,  can  only  be  for  the  life  of 
poor  nations,  or  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in 
the  rich  ones.  They  will  never  be  preferred  to 
any  but  malt  fpirits,  and  thefe  are  not  diftilled  in 
France.  There  will  always  be  a  demand  for  the 
French  brandies,  even  in  the  iflands,  for  the  ufe 
of  that  clafs  of  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  The  government,  therefore,  can  never 
too  foon  retract  fo  unjuft  and  fo  fatal  an  error,  and 
ought  to  admit  melafics  and  rum  into  it's  ports, 
to  be  confumed  there,  or  wherever  elfe  they  may 
be  wanted.  Nothing  would  more  extend  their 
confumption,  than  to  authorize  French  naviga- 
tors to  carry  them  directly  to  the  foreign  markets. 
This  indulgence  ought  even  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  produce  of  the  colonies.  As  an  opinion  that 
clafhes  with  fo  many  interefts  and  fo  many  preju- 
dices, may  probably  be  contefted,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  eftablifh  it  on  clear  principles. 

The  French  iflands  furnifh  the  mother-country 
with  fugars,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other 
commodities,  that  are  partly  confumed  at  home, 
and  partly  difpofed  of  in  foreign  countries,  which 
return  in  exchange  either  filver,  or  other  articles 
that  are  wanted.  Thefe  iflands  receive  from  the 
mother-country  clothes,  provifions,  and  inftru- 
ments  of  hufbandry.  Such  is  the  twofold  defti- 
nation  of  the  colonies.  In  order  to  fulfil  it  they 
muft  be  rich.  In  order  to  be  rich,  they  mult 
grow  large  crops,  and  be  able  to  difpofe  of  them 
at  the  beft  price  :  and  that  this  price  may  be  kept 
up,  the  fale  of  them  muft  be  as  general  as  pof- 
fible.  To  obtain  this,  it  mud  be  made  entirely 
free.  In  order  to  make  it  as  free  as  poflible,  it 
L  1  z  muft 
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BOOK  muft  be  clogged  with  no  formalities,  no  expences, 
XIII«  no  labours,  no  needlefs  incumbrances.  Thefe 
truths,  which  may  be  proved  from  their  cloie 
connection  with  each  other,  mud  determine  whe- 
ther it  be  advantageous  that  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies fhould  be  fubje&ed  to  the  delays  and  expence 
of  a  ftaple  in  France. 

These  intermediate  expences  mud  necellarily 
fall  either  upon  the  confumer  or  upon  the 
planter.  If  upon  the  former,  he  will  con  fume 
lefs,  becaufe  his  means  do  not  increafe  in  pro- 
portion to  his  expences ;  if  upon  the  latter,  as 
his  produce  brings  in  lefs,  he  will  be  lefs  able  to 
make  the  neceffary  advances  for  the  next  crop, 
and  of  courfe  his  lands  will  yield  lefs.  The  evi- 
dent progrefs  of  thefe  definitive  confequences  is 
fo  little  attended  to,  that  every  day  we  hear 
people  confidently  fay,  that  merchandife,  before 
it  is  confumed,  muft  pafs  through  many  hands, 
and  undergo  many  charges,  both  for  handicraft 
and  carriage ;  and  that  as  thefe  charges  employ 
and  maintain  a  number  of  perfons,  they  are  con- 
ducive to  the  population  and  flrength  of  a.flate. 
Men  are  fo  blinded  by  prejudice,  as  not  to  fee, 
that  if  it  be  advantageous  that  commodities,  be- 
fore they  are  confumed,  fhould  undergo  a  two- 
fold expence,  this  advantage  will  (till  be  in- 
creafed,  to  the  greater  emolument  of  the  nation, 
if  this  expence  fhould  amount  to  four,  eight, 
twelve,  or  thirty  times  more.  Then,  indeed, 
ail  nations  might  break  up  their  highways,  fill  up 
their  canals,  prohibit  the  navigation  of  their 
rivers  ;  they  might  even  exclude  animals  from  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  employ  none  but  men 
in  thefe  works,  in  order  to  add  to  the  expences 
that  precede  the  confumption  of  the  produce. 
Yet  fuch  are  the  abfurdities  we  muft  maintain, 

if 
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if  we  admit   the  falfe  principle  we  are  now  op-B  O  o  K. 
pofing. 

But  political  truths  mud  be  long  canvalTed 
before  they  are  perceived.  1  fhall  advance,  with- 
out fearing  to  be  contradicted,  that  the  tran- 
fcendent  parts  of  geometry  have  neither  the 
depth  nor  the  fubtilty  of  this  fpecics  of  arith- 
metic. There  is  nothing  poihble  in  mathema- 
tics, which  the  genius  of  Newton,  or  of  fome 
of  his  fuccefibrs,  might  not  have  flattered  itfclf 
to  accomplifh.  But  I  fhall  not  fay  as  much  of 
them,  with  refpect  to  the  matters  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of.  At  firft  fight  we  imagine  that  we  had  but 
one  difficulty  to  folve :  but  this  difficulty  foon 
brings  on  another ;  that  again  a  third,  and  thus 
we  proceed,  ad  infinitum  ;  and  we  perceive  that  we 
muft  either  give  up  the  work,  or  embrace  at  once 
the  whole  immenfefyftem  of  focial  order,  without 
which  we  fhall  obtain  only  an  incomplete  and  de- 
fective refult.  The  data,  and  the  calculations, 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place,  it's  pro- 
ductions, it's  fpecie,  it's  refources,  it's  connecti- 
ons, it's  laws,  it's  cuftoms,  it's  tafte,  it's  com- 
merce, and  it's  manners.  Where  fhall  we  find  the 
man  fufficiently  informed  to  embrace  all  thefe 
elements?  Where  the  mind  fufficiently  accurate 
to  appreciate  them  only  at  their  proper  value  ?  AH 
informations  concerning  the  different  branches  of 
fociety,  are  no  more  than  the  branches  of  that 
tree,  which  conflitutes  the  icience  of  the  man  en- 
gaged in  public  life.  He  muft  be  an  ecclefiaftic, 
a  military  man,  a  magiftrate,  a  financier,  a 
merchant,  and  a  hufbandman.  He  muft  have 
weighed  all  the  advantages  and  obftacles  which  he 
is  to  expect  from  pallion,  from  rival  pretenfions, 
and  from  private  intereft.  With  all  the  know- 
ledge that  may  be  acquired  without  genius,  ar.d 
with  all  the  genius  that  may  have  been  beftowed 

upoa 
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BOO  Kupon  him  without  knowledge,  he  isinftantly  led 
™2i  .into  miftakes.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that 
fo  many  errors  fhould  have  gained  credit  among 
the  people,  who  never  repeat  any  thing  but  what 
they  have  heard  •,  that  fo  many  fhould  have  pre- 
vailed among  fpeculators,  who  furTer  themfelves 
to  be  led  away  by  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  and  who 
fcrnple  not  to  conclude  a  general  truth,  from 
fome  particular  fuccefs  ;  that  fo  many  miftakes 
mould  happen  among  men  of  bufinefs,  who  arc 
all  of  them  more  or  lefs  enflaved  to  the  routine 
of  their  predecefTors,  and  more  or  lefs  reftrained 
by  the  ruinous  confequences  of  attempting  any 
thing  contrary  to  cuftom  ;  in  a  word,  that  fb 
many  faults  fhould  be  committed  among  ftatef- 
men,  who  by  their  birth,  or  by  favour,  are 
brought  up  to  important  places,  to  which  they 
come  with  profound  ignorance,  that  leaves  them 
at  the  difcretion  of  corrupt  fubalterns,  who  either 
deceive  or  miflead  them.  In  every  well  regu- 
lated fociety,  there  ought  to  be  no  matter  upon 
which  a  freedom  of  difcuflion  fhould  not  be  allow- 
ed. The  more  weighty,  and  the  more  difficult 
this  matter  is,  the  more  necefTary  doth  this  dif- 
cuflion become.  Can  we  then  have  a  more  impor- 
tant, a  more  complicated  fubject  than  that  of  go- 
vernment ?  Or  could  any  court,  that  was  fond  of 
truth,  do  bener  than  to  encourage  all  men  to  ex- 
ercife  their  thoughts  upon  it  ?  And  fhould  we  not 
be  authorifed  to  think  of  that  court,  who  mould 
forbid  this  ftudy,  that  we  mufl  either  diftruft 
their  operations,  or  conclude  them  to  be  bad  ? 
The  true  refult  of  a  prohibitive  edict  upon  this 
point,  might  very  properly  be  contained  in  the 
following  words:     The     sovereign    forbids 

THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  DEMONSTRATED  TO  HIM, 
THAT  HIS  MINISTER  IS  EITHER  A  FOOL  OR  A 
KNAVE,    FOR    IT    !SH!S     PLEASURE     THAT  HE 

SHOULD 
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SHOULD     BE  EITHER   THE   ONE  OR    THE  OTHER , B  O  O  K 
WITHOUT     ANY     NOTICE  BEING     TAKEN    OF   IT.  .    XU 

The  council  of  Verfailles,  long  blinded  by  that 
darknefs  in  which  they  differed  their  nation  to  re- 
main, had  not  yet  acquired  a  fufficient  degree  of 
knowledge  to  difcover  what  kind  of  adminiftra- 
tion  was  fitted  for  the  colonies;  and  they  are  (till 
equally  ignorant  of  the  form  of  government  beft 
calculated  to  make  them  profper. 

The    French    colonies,    fettled    by    profligate  Is  the  au- 
men,  who  fled  from  the  reflraints  or  punifhments^0^  ln 
of  the   law,  feemed  at   firft  to  (land  in  need  of  iflands 
nothing  but  a  ftrict  police;   they  were  therefore committ- 
committed  to  chiefs  who  had  an  unlimited  autho-  perfons°fe 
rity.     The  fpiritof  intrigue,  natural  to  all  courts,  who  are 
but   more   efpecially  familiar  to  a  nation  where moft  Pr0~ 
gallantry  gives  the  women  an  univerfal  afcendant,  make 
has  at  all  times  filled  the  higher  pofts  in  America them. 
with  worthlefs  men,  loaded  with  debts  and  vices.   ounftl- 
The  miniftry,  from  fome  fenfe  of  fhame,  and  the 
fear  of  raifing  fuch  men  where  their  difgrace  was 
known,  have  fent  them  beyond  fea,  to  improve 
or  retrieve  their  fortunes,  among  people  who  were 
ignorant    of    their    mifcondudt.      An    ill-judged 
compaflion,  and  that  miftaken    maxim  of  cour- 
tiers, that   villany   is  necefifary,  and    villains  are 
ufeful,  made  them  deliberately  facrifice  the  peace 
of  the  planters,  the  fafety  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
very   interefts   of  the  date,  to  a  fet  of  infamous 
perfons  only  fit  to  be  imprifoned.     Thefe  rapa- 
cious and  difiblute   men  difled   the  feeds  of   all 
that  was   good  and    laudable,    and  checked  the 
progrefs  of  that  profperity  which  was  riling  fpon- 
taneoufly. 

Arbitrary  power  carries  along  with  it  fo 
fubtle  a  poifon,  that  even  thofe  men  who  went 
over  with  honed  intentions,  were  foon  corrupted. 
If  ambition,  avarice,  and  pride,  had  not   begun 

to 
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BOOKto  infect  them,  they  would  not  have  been  proof 
XIII.    againft   flattery,    which  never    fails  to   raife   it's 
meannefs  upon  general  flavery,  and  to  advance  it's 
own  fortune  by  public  calamities. 

The  few  governors  who  efcaped  corruption, 
meeting  with  no  fupport  in  an  arbitrary  admi- 
nistration, were  continually  committing  mif- 
takes.  Men  are  to  be  governed  by  laws 
and  not  by  men.  If  the  governors  be  deprived 
of  this  common  rule,  this  flandard  of  their 
judgments,  all  right,  all  fafety,  and  all  civil 
liberty,  will  be  extinct.  Nothing  will  then  be 
{ten  but  contradictory  decifions,  tranfient  and 
oppofite  regulations  and  orders,  which,  for  want 
of  fundamental  maxims,  will  have  no  connection 
with  each  other.  If  the  code  of  laws  were  can- 
celled, even  in  the  beft-conftituted  empire,  it 
would  foon  appear  that  juftice  alone  was  not 
fufticient  to  govern  it  well.  The  wifeft  men 
would  be  inadequate  to  fuch  a  talk.  As  they 
would  not  all  be  of  the  fame  mind,  and  as  each 
of  them  would  not  always  be  in  the  fame  difpo- 
fuion,  the  ftate  would  foon  be  fubverted.  This 
kind  of  confufion  was  perpetual  in  the  French  co- 
lonies, and  the  more  fo,  as  the  governors  made 
but  a  fhort  (lay  in  one  place,  and  were  recalled 
before  they  had  time  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
thing.  After  they  had  proceeded  without  a  guide 
for  three  years,  in  a  new  country,  and  upon  un- 
formed plans  of  police  and  laws,  thefe  rulers  were 
replaced  by  others,  who,  in  as  fhort  a  fpace,  had 
not  time  to  form  any  connection  with  the  people 
they  were  to  govern,  nor  to  ripen  their  projects 
into  that  juflice  which,  when  tempered  with  mild- 
nefs,  can  alone  fecure  the  execution  of  them. 
This  want  of  experience,  and  of  precedents,  fo 
much  intimidated  one  of  thefe  abfolute  magi- 
ftrates,  that,  out  of  delicacy,  he  would  not  ven- 
ture 
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ture  to  decide  upon   the   common  occurrences,  rook 
Not  but  that  he  was  aware  of  the  inconveniences     XIn- 
of  his  irrcfolution ;  bur,  though  an  able  man,  lie 
did  not  think  himfelf  qualified  to  be  a  legiilator, 
and  therefore  did  not  chufe  to  ufurp  the  authority 
of  one. 

Yet  thefe  diforders  might  eafily  have  been  pre- 
vented, by  fubftituting  an  equitable  legiflatioo, 
firm,  and  independent  of  private  will,  to  a  military 
government,  violent  in  itlelf,  and  adapted  only  to 
critical  and  perilous  times.  But  this  fcheme,  which 
has  often  been  propofed,  was  dilapproved  by  the 
governors  jealous  of  abfolute  power  •,  which,  for- 
midable in  itfelf,  is  always  odious  in  a  fubjecTt. 
Thefe  flaves,  efcaped  from  the  fecret  tyranny  of 
the  court,  were  remarkably  attached  to  that  form 
of  juftice  which  prevails  in  Afiatic  governments, 
by  which  they  kept  even  their  own  dependents  in 
awe.  The  reformation  was  rejected  even  by  lome 
virtuous  governors,  who  did  not  confider,  that, 
by  referving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  doing  good, 
they  left  it  in  the  power  of  their  fuccefiors  to  do  ill 
with  impunity.  All  exclaimed  againft  a  plan  of 
legiflation  that  tended  to  lcffen  the  dependence  of 
the  people ;  and  the  court  was  weak  enough  to 
give  uay  to  their  infinuation  and  advice,  from  a 
confequence  of  that  propenfity  to  arbitrary  power 
natural  to  princes  and  their  minifters.  They 
thought  they  provided  fufficiently  for  their  colo- 
nies, by  giving  them  an  intendant  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  governor. 

These  diftantfettlements,  which,  till  then,  had 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  one  proprietor  only, 
now  became  a  prey  to  two,  equally  dangerous  by 
their  divifion  and  their  union.  When  they  v  ere 
at  variance  they  divided  the  minds  of  the  people, 
lowed  difcord  among  their  adherents,  and  kindled 
a  kind  of  civil  war.  The  rumour  of  their  diilen- 
i  lions 
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BOOK  tions  was  at  length  brought  to  Europe,  where  each 
^nJ-  j  parry  had  it's  favourers,  who  were  animated  by 
pride  or  intereft  to  fupport  them  in  their  pods. 
When  they  agreed,  either  becaufe  their  good  or 
bad  intentions  happened  to  be  the  fame,  or  becaufe 
the  one  had  got  an  entire  afcendant  over  the  other, 
the  colonifts  were  in  a  worfe  condition  than  ever. 
Whatever  oppreflion  thefe  victims  laboured  under, 
their  complaints  were  never  heard  in  the  mother- 
country,  who  looked  upon  the  harmony  that  fub- 
iifted  between  her  delegates,  as  the  moft  certain 
proof  of  a  faultlefs  adminiftration. 

The  fate  of  the  French  colonies  is  not  much 
improved.  Their  governors,  befides  having  the 
difpofal  of  the  regular  troops,  have  a  right  to  in- 
lift  the  inhabitants;  to  order  them  to  what  works 
they  think  proper:  to  employ  them  as  they  think 
proper  in  time  of  war,  and  even  to  make  ufe  of 
them  for  conquefl.  Intruded  with  abfolute  autho- 
rity, and  defirous  of  exerting  all  the  powers  that 
can  eftablifh  or  extend  it,  they  take  upon  them- 
felves  the  cognizance  of  civil  debts.  The  debtor 
is  fummoned,  thrown  into  prifon,  or  into,  a  dun- 
geon, and  compelled  to  pay  without  any  other 
formality  ;  and  this  is  what  they  call  the  fervice, 
or  the  military  department.  The  intendants  have 
the  fole  management  and  difpofal  of  the  finances, 
and  generally  order  the  collecting  of  them.  They 
inquire  into  all  caufes,  both  civil  and  criminal; 
whether  juftice  has  not  yet  taken  cognizance  of 
them,  or  whether  they  have  already  been  brought 
before  the  fuperior  tribunals ;  and  this  is  what 
they  call  adminiftration.  The  governors  and  in- 
tendants jointly  grant  the  lands  that  have  not  yet 
been  given  away,  and  determined,  a  few  years  ago, 
all  differences  that  arofe  refpecling  the  old  pof- 
feffions.  This  arrangement  placed  the  fortunes  of 
all   the  colonifts  in  their  hands,  or  in  thofe  of 

their 
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their  clerks  and   dependants ;  and  confequently  BOOK, 
made  all  property  precarious,  and  occaiioned  the     *llt' 
utmoft  conftifion. 

In  mechanics,  the  further  the  refilling  powers 
are  removed  from  the  center,  the  more  the  moving 
force  mud  be  increafed ;  in  like  manner,  we  are 
told,  the  colonies  cannot  be  fecured  any  otherwifc 
than  by  a  harfh  and  abfolute  government.     If  fo, 
Sir  William   Petty  was  in  the  right  to  difapprove 
ofthefe  fort  of  fettlements.  It  would  be  better  that 
the  earth  fhould  remain  unpeopled,  or  thinly  inha- 
bited, than  that  fome  powers  mould  be  extended 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  people.     It  is  incumbent 
upon  France  to  invalidate  this  fyftem  of  an  Eng- 
lifhman  againft  colonies,  by  improving  more  and 
more  in  the  method  of  governing  them.     That 
enlightened  fpirit   which  diftinguimes  the  prefent 
age,  whatever  may  be  the  afTertion  of  thofe  who 
attribute  to  the  contempt  of  certain  prejudices  the 
vices  infeparable  from  luxury,  and  to  the  freedom 
of  thinking  and  writing,  thofe  corrupt  manners 
that  arife  from  the  paflions  of  the  great,  and  from 
the  abufe  of  power :  that  enlightened  fpirit,  I  fay, 
which  ftill  fupports  and  guides  the  nation,  while 
morality  is  little  attended  to,  will  reftore  the  court 
of  Versailles  to  thofe  judicious  principles  which  we 
have  fo  often  pointed    out    to   them.      If    any 
perfon   hath  been    offended    by    them,    he  need 
only  be  queftioned,  and  it  will  be  found  that  he 
is  fome  vile  adulator  of  the  great,  or  fome   in- 
ferior perfon  attached  by  his  lituation  or  by  inte- 
reft  to  the  adminiftration,  of  which  he  is  the  pane- 
gyrift  ♦  we   may  conclude,  that  he  hath  not  the 
lead  idea  of  the  duty  which  a  citizen  owes  to  his 
country.     Shall  I  be  confidered  as  the  accomplice 
of  a  villain,  if  I  fhould   not   call  out  when  I  fee 
him  throwing  a  lighted  torch  into  the  houfe  of  a 
fellow-citizen  j  and  fhall  not  my  filence  be  deemed 

culpable, 
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BOOK  culpable,  when  I  fee  the  whole  empire  threatened 
^J™^  with  a  conflagration?    It   is  not   the  fubjecl:  who 
keeps  his  fovereign  in  the  dark,    refpe&ing   the 
dangers  of  his  fituation,  who  can  be  called  a  faith- 
ful Subject  -,  it  is  he  who  acquaints  him  of  it  with 
franknefs  at  the  rifk  of  incurring  his  difpleafure. 
But  it  is  urged,  why  do  you  not  addrefs  yourfelf 
to  thofe  who  govern  the  kingdom,  rather  than  to 
the  public?    Can  thofe  who  govern  be  approach- 
ed ?  Would  they  liften  to  you  ?  Do  they  not  think 
that  all  knowledge  is  centered  in  them  ?    Do  they 
judge  for  themfelves  ?  Would  not  the  mod  impor- 
tant fpeculations  be  fent  back  to  offices  and  fub- 
mitted  to  the  decifion  of  a  clerk,  who  would  not 
fail  to  difapprove  them,  either  from  ignorance, 
from  vanity,  or  from  fome  other  lefs  fecret  and 
more  vile  motive.     It  is  not  certain  that  I  fhould 
be  heard,  even  if  my  voice  were  aflifted  by  a  mul- 
titude of  other  voices.     Let  me  therefore  be  al- 
lowed to  fpeak.     Let  me  be  allowed  to  tell  my 
country  what  can  raife  her  poiTeflions  in  the  New 
World,  to  that  degree  of  profperity  and  of  happi- 
nefs  of  which  they  are  fufceptible. 
Changes        Few  alterations  will  be  found  neceffary,  with 
o^ghtto    regard  to  what  concerns  public  worihip ;  it  hath 
be  made    been   made   fubordinate  as  much    as  poilible  to 
in  thead-  cjvjj  authority.     It's  minifters  are  monks,  whofe 

mimitrati-  r  •  ^        1      r      r  1         j      r 

on  of  the  appearance  or  gravity,  and  whole  lingular  dreis, 
French  make  more  impreflion  upon  the  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious  Negroes,  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  moft  fublime  moral  precepts  of  religion. 
The  allurement  of  novelty,  fo  powerful  in  France, 
had  a  few  years  ago  fuggefted  a  project  of  fub- 
flituting  bifhops  and  a  numerous  clergy  to  thefe 
convenient  paftors.  In  vain  had  all  men  united 
in  rejecting  a  body  of  clergy,  formidable  by  their 
ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  pretentions. 
Had  not  the  turbulent  and  unlkilful  minifler,  who 

had 
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had  formed  this  deflructive  plan   been  difgraced,  BOOK 
the  French  colonies  would  have  been    tormented  .   j 
by  a  calamity,  (till  greater  than  that  which  they 
have  experienced  for  ib  long  a  time  from  legiila- 
tive  authority. 

These  great  fet'Jements  were  founded  by 
chance,  either  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  lad  century.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  fixed  idea  reflecting  the 
countries  of  the  New  World.  For  this  realon 
the  cudoms  adopted  at  Paris,  and  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  kingdom  were  chofen  for  their  regula- 
tion. Judicious  men  have  iince  that  been  weJl 
aware,  that  this  kind  of  jurifprudence  could  not 
be  fuitable  to  a  country  of  flavery,  to  a  climate, 
to  morals,  to  cultures,  and  to  pofleffions,  which 
have  no  kind  of  refemblance  to  our's;  but  thefe 
reflections  of  fome  individuals  have  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  operations  of  government.  Far 
from  correcting  the  defects  of  thefe  firft  inditu- 
tions,  they  have  added  to  the  abfurdity  of  the 
principles,  embarraiTments,  confufion,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms,  and  confequently  no  juftice  hath 
been  rendered. 

Things  will  remain  in  the  fame  flate  till  a  fyf- 
tem  of  legiflation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  iflands 
fhall  render  juridical  decifions  poflible  and  even 
eafy :  but  this  important  work  cannot  be  done  in 
France.  Leave  to  the  colonids  afTembled  the 
care  of  reprefenting  their  own  wants,  let  them  be 
fufFered  to  form  themfelves  fuch  a  code  as  they 
fhall  think  mod  fuitable  to  their  fituation.  When 
this  great  labour  fhall  have  been  executed  with 
mature  deliberation,  it  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the 
deeped  and  mod  rigorous  difquifitions.  The 
fanction  of  government  ought  not  to  be  granted 
to  it,  till  every  doubt  be  removed  with  reipect  to 
it's  utility  and  to  iffr  perfection.     There  will  the:: 
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B  o  O  K  be  no  fear  of  a  want  of  good  magistrates.     The 
XIIL  ^  Jaws  will  be  fo  preciie,  fo  clear,  and  fo  well  adapt- 
ed to  bufinefs,  that  the  tribunals  will  no  longer 
be  accufed  of  ignorance,  of  want  of  application, 
or  of  difhonefty. 

From  this  new  order  of  things  an  exacl  police 
would  arife.  This  method  of  keeping  the  citi- 
zens in  order  is  eafy  in  Europe.  A  father  does 
the  office  of  a  cenfor  in  his  own  family,  he  watches 
over  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  domeftics. 
The  proprietor,  or  the  principal  tenant,  exerts 
the  fame  authority  in  his  houfe;  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  tradefman  in  his  warehoufe,  or  in  his 
workfhop.  One  neighbour  is  a  kind  of  infpedor 
over  another.  AfTociations  of  men  jealous  of 
their  honour,  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  con- 
duel  and  a&ions  of  their  members;  no  man  of 
bad  character  is  received  among  them,  and  they 
expel  thofe  who  have  difgraced  themfelves.  A 
dangerous  man  is  foon  found  out,  and  every  door 
is  fhut  againft  him.  There  is  a  tribunal  of  ho- 
nour, and  another  of  fcandal.  Morality  exerts  a 
kind  of  judicature  which  no  one  can  avoid. 
Where  is  the  man,  who  is  not  more  or  lefs  re- 
drained  by  the  public  opinion  ?  All  thefe  fpecies 
of  authority  derogate  from  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment. America,  full  of  infulated  individuals, 
without  country,  and  without  relations,  who  are 
for  ever  changing  place,  and  incelTantly  renewed, 
and  who  are  urged  to  the  bolded  enterprifes  by 
their  third  after  riches:  America  requires  a  more 
a&ive,  a  more  deady,  and  a  more  circumdantial 
administration. 

Instead  of  this,  one  officer,  under  the  name  of 
King's  Lieutenant,  refiding  in  a  port,  or  in  a 
fmal!  town,  was  for  a  long  while  folely  intruded 
with  that  important  office  in  the  French  iflands. 
This  man  was  a  petty  tyrant,  who  didrefTed  the 

planters, 
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planters,  who  extorted  money  from  trade,  and  who  BOOK. 
preferred  the  felling  of  a  pardon  to  the  prevention     *111- 
of  mifdemeanours.     For  (ome  years  pad  the  com- 
manders of  the  militia,  have  in  each  diitrict  been 
intruded   with    the  care   of    maintaining   public 
tranquillity,  under  the  infpcction  of  the  chief  of 
the  colony.     This  new  arrangement  is  not  fo  de- 
fective as  the  former,  but  it  is  dill  too  arbitrary. 
Let  us  indulge  in  the  pleafing  expectation,  that 
the  fame  code  by  which  the  fortune  of  each  indi- 
vidual fhall  be  put  under  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
will  alio  fecure  his  liberty. 

At  this  period  trade  will  be  better  regulated 
than  it  hath  yet  been.  The  French  merchants  do 
not  go  themfelves  to  the  iflands,  but  they  fend 
there  cargoes  more  or  lefs  valuable.  Thofe  which 
are  not  of  much  value,  are  commonly  diftributed 
by  the  captains  of  the  fhips  for  ready  money. 
The  mod  important  of  them,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
carry  flaves,  are  moftly  delivered  upon  credit, 
and  agents  are  fixed  in  thofe  fettlements  for  the 
collecting  of  the  money.  The  payments  are  fel- 
dom  made  at  the  appointed  time  ;  and  this  want 
of  punctuality  hath  always  occafioned  difputes  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  Ad- 
miniftration  have  for  a  long  time  been  endeavour- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  thefe  eternal  difcords.  Might 
there  not  be  a  regifter  kept  in  each  jurifdiction, 
in  which  every  debt  fhould  be  noted  in  the  fame 
order  in  which  it  had  been  contracted?  When  in- 
telligent perfons  fhould  determine,  that  the  deb- 
tor's eflate  was  mortgaged  for  more  than  half  it's 
value,  every  creditor  mould  be  allowed  to  put  it 
up  to  fale. 

This  arrangement,  though  wife  and  necefTary, 

would  certainly  difpleafe  the  colonifts ;  but  they 

would  foon  be  comforted,  refpecting   what  they 

might  at  firft  have  confidered  as  an  unfortunate 

Z  circum- 
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B  O  O  Kcirc um fiance,  fhould  that  rigour  be  moderated 
^li  >  ty  a  better  adminiflration  of  the  finances.  Go- 
vernment were  cruel  enough,  even  at  the  firft 
origin  of  the  colonies,  to  exadt  a  tribute  from 
thole  unfortunate  people  who  went  to  the  New- 
World  to  feek  their  fubfiftence.  Stronger  con- 
tributions were  required  of  them,  in  proportion  as 
their  labours  and  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  were 
multiplied ;  and  yet  this  enormous  weight,  with 
which  their  commodities,  their  confumptions,  and 
their  Haves  were  overloaded,  fcarcely  excite  a 
feeble  rem  on  ft  ranee.  The  complaints  are  gene- 
rally founded  upon  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
the  public  revenue  is  collected,  and  upon  the  per- 
nicious ufes  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  treafury  thinks  itfelf  exhaufled  by  the  ex- 
pences  which  are  required  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  iflands.  They  themfelves  offer  to  defray  all 
thefe  expences  in  the  mofl  ample  manner,  provid- 
ed that  the  taxes  be  regulated  and  difpofed  of  by 
the  national  afTemblies.  The  troops  will  then  be 
more  regularly  paid,  and  the  fortifications  kept  in 
better  order,  under  the  infpeclion  of  government 
itfelf.  Difencumbered  from  that  multitude  of  offi- 
cers, who  under  the  name  of  the  ftaff,  exhauft 
them  ;  of  thofe  legions  of  rapacious  farmers  of  the 
revenue  who  opprefs  them  inceffantly  and  beyond 
meafure,  the  colonies  will  attend  to  their  improve- 
ment. Convenient  roads  will  be  opened  on  all 
fides,  the  morafles  will  be  dried  up,  a  bed  will  be 
digged  for  the  torrents,  that  of  the  rivers  will  be 
repaired,  and  bridges  will  be  conft.ruc~t.ed  to  fecure 
the  communications.  The  young  Creoles  will  re- 
ceive upon  their  own  foil  a  proper  education, 
which  they  did  not  obtain  even  by  croffing  the  feas. 
In  a  word,  there  v/ill  be  a  body  appointed,  which 
(hall  be  authorized  to  purfue,  even  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  that  defpotic  rage  which  fo  frequently 

feizes 
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feizes  upon  thofe  vain  or  corrupt  men,  who  areBOOK 
chofen  by  intrigue  or  by  ignorance  to  govern  thefe 
diftant  regions. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  more  confonant  to  the 
ends  of  found  policy,  than  to  allow  thefe  iflanders 
the  right  of  governing  themfelves,  provided  it  be 
in  fubordination  to  the  mother-country  ;  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  boat  follows  all  the  di- 
rections of  the  (hip  it  is  fattened  to.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  objected,  that  the  people  in  thofe  remote 
iflands  being  continually  renewed  by  the  fluctua- 
tion of  commerce,  this  will  naturally  bring  in  a 
number  of  worthlefs  men  ;  and  that  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  expect  to  fee  thofe  manners  and  that 
fagacity  among  them,  which  will  be  productive  of 
public  fpirit,  and  of  that  dignity  which  is  requifite 
to  fupport  the  weight  of  affairs,  and  the  interefts 
of  a  nation.  This  objection  might  have  fome  foun- 
dation, if  we  attended  merely  to  the  character  of 
thofe  Europeans  who  are  driven  to  America  by 
their  wants  or  their  vices ;  who,  by  thus  tranf- 
porting  themfelves,  either  by  choice  or  from  other 
motives,  are  (hangers  every  where;  commonly  cor- 
rupted by  the  want  of  laws,  ill-fupplied  by  an  ar- 
bitrary police ;  by  that  depraved  tafte  for  domi- 
nion, which  refults  from  the  abufe  of  flavery  ;  and 
by  the  dazzling  luftre  of  a  great  fortune,  which 
makes  them  forget  their  former  obfcurity.  But 
this  clafs  of  men  ought  to  have  no  (hare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration,  which  mould  be  wholly  committed  to 
proprietors,  moftly  born  in  the  colonies  :  for  juftice 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  property  ;  and  none 
:  are  more  interefted  in  the  good  government  of  a 
country,  than  thofe  who  are  entitled  by  their  birth 
to  the  largeft  poiTeflions  in  it.  Thefe  Creoles,  who 
have  naturally  a  great  (hare  of  penetration,  a 
franknefs  of  character,  an  elevation  of  foul,  and  a 
certain  love  of  juftice  that  arifes  from  thefe  valua- 

Vol.  IV.  Mm  ble 
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B  O  O  Kble  difpofitions,  would  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  marks 
XI11-    of  efteem  and  confidence  which  would  be  fhewn 
them  by  the  mother-country,  in  intruding  them 
with  the  interior  management  of  their  own,  that 
they  would  grow  fond  of  that  fertile  foil,  take  a 
pride  in  improving  it,  and  be  happy  in  introducing 
all  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  fociety.     Inflead  of 
that  antipathy  to  France,  which  is  a  reflection  upon 
her  minifters,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  feve- 
rity,  we  fhould  fee  in  the  colonies  that  attachment 
which  paternal  kindnefs  always  infpires  to  children. 
Inflead   of  that  fecret  eagernefs  which,  in    time 
of  war,  makes  them  readily  fubmit  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  we  fhould  fee  them  uniting  their  efforts  to 
prevent  or  repulfe  an  invafion.     Fear  will  reflrain 
men  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  powerful  and 
formidable  mafler ;  but  affection  alone  can  com- 
mand them  at  a  diflance.     This  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  fpring  that  acts  upon  the  frontier  provinces 
of  an  extenfive  kingdom  ;  while  the  indolent  and 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  kept  in 
awe  by  authority.    Attachment  to  the  fovereign  is 
a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged, 
or  too  much  extended;  but  if  it  be  neither  merited 
nor  returned,  he  will  not  enjoy  it  long.     No  more 
joy  will  then  appear  in  public  feftivals,  no  tranf- 
ports  of  exultation,  no  involuntary  acclamation* 
will  be  heard  at  the  fight  of  the  beloved    idol 
Curiofity  will  bring  a  throng  wherever  there  i; 
a  public  fpedacle ;  but  contentment  will  not  ap 
pear  in  any  countenance.     A  fullen  difcontent  wil 
arife,  and  fpread  from  one  province  to  another 
and    from    the  mother-country  to  the   colonies 
When   the  fortunes  of  all  men   are   injured  c 
threatened  at  once,  the  alarm  and  the  commc 
tion   becomes  general.      Exertions  of  authorit) 
multiplied   ,by    the    imprudence   of  thofe    wh 
iirft  venture  upon  them,  occafion  a  general  alarn 

ar 
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and  fall  fucceflively  upon  all  bodies  of  men.  The  B  o  o  k. 
avengers  of  crimes,  and  iupporters  of  the  rights  XIU- 
of  the  colonics,  are  brought  up  even  from  Ame-  e""v 
rica,  and  confined  like  malefactors  m  the  prifons 
of  Europe.  The  weapons  of  government,  which 
feemed  ulelefs  againfl  the  enemy,  are  directed 
againfl  thefe  valuable  fubje&s  of  the  Hate.  Thole 
people,  who  could  not  be  defended  in  time  of 
war,  are  alarmed  in  time  of  peace.  The  French 
miniftry  have  never  granted  to  their  pofTeflions 
in  the  New  World,  the  fupport  requifite  to  pre- 
serve them  from  ravages  or  from  invafion,  and 
they  will  never  fulfil  this  obligation,  unlefs  they 
increafe  in  the  Old  World  their  arfenals,  their 
manufactures,  and  their  flaves.  Philofophers  of 
all  countries,  friends  of  mankind,  pardon  a 
French  writer  who  endeavouis  to  excite  his  coun- 
try to  raife  a  formidable  navy.  It  is  in  order  to 
fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  that  he  wifhes 
to  fee  that  fame  equilibrium  eftablifhed  in  all  the 
feas,  which  conftitutes  at  prefent  the  fecurity  of 
the  continent. 

If  it  fhonld  be  doubted  whether  France  can  Can 
afpire  to  that  kind  of  power,  we  have  only  to  con-  France*c- 
fider  it's  pofition.     Sufficiently  extenfive   to  pre-  military 
vent  it    from  being  dependent  upon   any  of  the^avy? 
furrounding  powers,  and  yet  fo  fortunately  limited  JjJifkcrto 
as  not  to   be  weakened  by  it's  extent,  this  mo- have  one? 
narchy  is  fituated  in  the  center  of  Europe,  be-  Wharc 

i  j       i         a  it    j-  t     meaiures 

tween    the    ocean    and    the    Mediterranean.      It  muft  ^ 
can  tranfport  all  it's  productions  from  one  fea  to  taken  for 
another,    without  palling   under  the   threatening  ^f1*'" 
cannon  of  Gibraltar,  or  under  the  infulting  flag 
of  the  Barbary  powers.      Moft  of  it's   provinces 
are  watered  by  rivers,  or  interfered   by  canals, 
which  fecure  the  communication  between  it's  in- 
land countries   and   it's    ports,  and   between    it's 
ports  and  it's   inland   countries.     It's  neighbours 
M  m  2  are, 
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BOOKare,  fortunately,  not  able  to  furnifh  their  own 
XIi^,  fubfiftence,  or  carry  on  a  trade  that  is  merely 
paflive.  The  temperature  of  it's  climate  procures 
to  it  the  ineftimable  advantage  of  fending  out 
and  receiving  it's  fhips  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 
The  depth  of  it's  harbours  enables  it  to  give  to  it's 
fhips  the  form  the  mod  proper  for  fwiftnefs  and 
fecurity. 

Can  France  be  in  need  of  objecls,  and  of  ma- 
terials for  exportation  ?  It's  productions,  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  World,  are  eagerly  fought 
after  by  all  nations :  but  it  is  more  efpecially  by 
it's  manufactures,  and  by  it's  fafhions,  that  it 
hath  fubdued  Europe,  and  fome  parts  of  the 
other  hemifphere.  The  nations  are  fafcinated, 
and  will  ever  remain  fo.  The  endeavours  which 
have  every  where  been  made  to  get  rid  of  fo  ruin- 
ous a  tribute,  by  imitations  of  this  foreign  indus- 
try, have  no  where  had  the  expecled  fuccefs. 
The  fertility  of  invention  will  ever  be  beforehand 
with  the  quicknefs  of  imitation  ;  and  the  agility 
of  a  people,  in  whofe  hands,  every  thing  alTumes 
a  youthful  appearance,  and  who  have  the  art  of 
making  every  thing  appear  old  among  their 
neighbours,  will  deceive  the  jealoufy  and  the  avi- 
dity of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition with  them  by  imitation.  How  extend ve 
might  the  navigation  of  an  empire  be,  which  fur- 
nifhes  to  the  other  ftates  the  objecls  of  their  va- 
nity, of  their  luxury,  and  of  their  voluptuouf- 
nefs  ? 

Ca  n  the  population  of  France  be  deemed  ina- 
dequate to  numerous  armaments  ?  It  is  well 
known  at  prefent,  that  this  power  reckons  twenty- 
two  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  reproach  that  is 
made  them,  that  they  have  more  failors  upon  each 
of  their  fhips  than  their  rivals,  is  alone  a  fufficient 
proof  that  men  are  not  wanted  for  the  naval  art, 

but 
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but  that  they  are  themfelves  deficient  in  it.  Yet  book 
no  people  have  ever  received  from  nature  more  of  t  XIII« 
that  vivacity  of  genius,  fit  to  improve  the  build- 
ing of  fhips,  or  more  of  that  dexterity  of  body,  fo 
well  calculated  to  (pare  the  time  and  expences  of 
handicraft,  by  the  fimplicity  and  celerity  of  the 
means  employed. 

Is  it  becaufe  France  cannot  furnifli  from  itfelf 
all  forts  of  naval  llores,  that  it  can  be  thought 
unable  to  have  a  maritime  force  ?  But  are  not 
her  rivals  like  wife  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
thefe  things  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even 
more  than  France  herfelf?  Doth  their  climate, 
their  induftry,  and  their  colonies,  furnifh  them 
with  the  fame  facility  of  completing  their  ex- 
changes in  the  Baltic  ? 

France  hath  therefore  all  the  requifites  necef- 
fary  to  become  a  truly  naval  power :  but  doth  it 
fuit  her  to  entertain  this  ambitious  idea  ? 

For  a  long  time,  the  only    method  known  to 
acquire  fortune  and  glory,  was  by  numerous  and 
well-difciplined  armies.     The  Eaft  and  the  Weft 
Indies  were  difcovered;  and  this  unforefeen  event 
occafioned  an  aftonifhing  revolution  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.     Perhaps  a  reafonable  ambition  would 
have    been    contented    with    obtaining,    by    the 
mode  of  exchange,  the  riches  and   the  produc- 
tions of  thefe  two  extenfive  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  thirft  of  dominion,  too  common  among  na- 
tions, occafioned   the  ruinous  and  deftrudive  fyf- 
tem  of  conquefts  to  be  generally  preferred.    Thefe 
immenfe  regions  were  moftly   fubdued.     Matters 
were  carried  ftill  further.     The  people  who  inha- 
bited thefe  new  climates  were  either  too  weak  or 
too   indolent   to  ferve  as  the  inftruments  of  the 
cupidity  of  an  unjuft  invader.     In   feveral  places, 
they   were  all  either  exterminated,    or  expelled 
from  the  countries  that  had  given   them   birth, 

and 
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BOOKand   Europeans,    or   African  flaves,  were  fubfti- 

Xlli.     tiued  to  them,  who  multiplied  the  commodities, 

the  germina  of  which  thsy  found  there,  and  who 

eflablifhed  other  cultures,  which  a  new,  fertile, 

and  varied  foil  could  eafily  fupply. 

It  was  necefTary  to  give  fome  (lability  to  thefc 
fettlements.  The  reftleflhefs  of  the  nations  which 
had  divided  thefe  virgin  regions,  and  the  jealoufy 
of  thofe  which  had  not  enjoyed  that  advantage, 
were  equally  to  be  apprehended.  A  naval  force 
alone  could  give  confidence  to  the  rifing  colonies, 
and  even  to  thofe  which  were  in  the  greateft  for- 
wardnefs.  To  preferve  them  from  invafion,  fleets 
were  conftrudted  and  fitted  out.  At  this  remark- 
able period,  the  fyftem  of  politics  was  entirely  al- 
tered. The  earth  was  in  fome  meafure  fubjedted 
to  the  fea,  and  the  great  political  flrokes  were 
flricken  on  the  ocean. 

France,  lefs  accuflomed  to  ferve  as  a  guide, 
than  to  furpafs  it's  matters,  beheld  without  emu- 
lation the  rife  of  a  new  fpecies  of  power.  The 
navy  did  not  even  form  any  part  of  the  too  ex- 
tenfive  projects  of  the  ambitious  Richlieu.  It 
was  referved  to  the  monarch  for  whofe  grandeur 
he  had  paved  the  way,  to  make  his  flag  re- 
ipecled  in  the  two  hemifpheres.  But  this  glory 
was  of  fmall  duration.  Lewis  XIV.  by  his  en- 
terprifes,  irritated  the  whole  continent,  and,  in 
order  to  refill:  the  leagues  which  were  formed 
there  againfl  him,  was  obliged  to  maintain  in- 
numerable armies.  His  kingdom  foon  became 
nothing  more  than  a  camp  ;  and  his  frontiers 
were  only  a  firing  of  fortified  places.  The  fprings 
of  the  flate  were  always  kept  in  too  high  a  de- 
gree of  tenfion  under  this  brilliant  reign.  One 
crifis  was  fucceeded  by  another.  At  length  the 
finances  were  in  diforder;  and  in  the  impoilibility 
of  defraying  all  the  expences,  the  Pacrifice  of  the 

naval 
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naval  forces  was  thought,  perhaps  improperly,  tOB  o  o  K 
be  indifpenfable.  t  Xli1, 

Since  the  end  of  a  century,  in  which  the  na- 
tion fudained  it's  difgraces,  by  the  remembrance 
at  lead  of  it's  fuccefles,  and  dill  kept  Europe  in 
awe  by  forty  years  of  glory,  cherifhed  a  govern- 
ment by  which  it  had  been  honoured,  and  bade 
defiance  to  rivals  whom  it  had  humbled  :  fince 
that  period,  France  hath  tod  much  of  it's  pride, 
notwithdanding  the  acquifitions  with  which  it's 
territory  hatk  been  extended.  A  long  peace 
would  not  have  enervated  her,  if  her  forces,  too 
long  lavilhed  in  war,  had  been  turned  to  the 
navy  :  but  her  naval  powers  have  acquired  no 
confidence.  The  avarice  of  one  minider,  the 
prodigality  of  another;  the  indolence  of  feveral ; 
falfe  notions,  trifling  intereds,  the  intrigues  of 
the  court,  by  which  government  is  guided  ;  a  fe- 
ries  of  vices  and  of  faults;  a  number  of  obfeure 
and  defpicable  caufes  ;  all  thefe  circumdances 
have  prevented  the  nation  from  becoming  as 
powerful  upon  fea  as  it  had  been  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  at  lead  from  acquiring  a  balance,  if  not 
a  preponderance  of  power.  Even  the  lodes  which 
France  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  dur- 
ing the  hodilities  begun  in  1756;  the  humilia- 
tions which  die  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  at  the 
peace  of  1763,  did  not  redore  a  fpiritof  wifdom 
to  the  council  that  governed  the  nation,  and  did 
not  turn  their  projects  and  their  efforts  towards  the 
fydem  of  a  formidable  navy. 

But  what  meafures  fhould  France  purfue,  in 
order  to  create  and  maintain  a  naval  force? 

The  flrd  dep  to  be  taken,  without  which  the 
others  would  become  either  ufelefs  or  fatal,  mud 
be,  to  encourage  the  mercantile  branch  of  the 
navy.  It  is  that  alone  which  can  form  men, 
Limed  to  the  hardfhips  of  climates,  to  the  (a- 
1  tigues 
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BOO  Ktigues  of  labour,  and  to  the  dangers  of  florms. 
xiii.    This  truth  being  once  eflablifhed,  thofe  innumer- 

^"""v""0 able  fhackles  which  have  hitherto  exclufively  in- 
fured  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  of  the 
kingdom  to  foreign  nations,  and  which  have  even 
too  often  given  up  to  them  the  coafling  trade,  will 
be  taken  off.  We  will  not  affirm,  that  an  act  of 
navigation,  fimilar  to  that  which  hath  occafioned 
the  glory  of  England,  would  be  fuitable  to  France  : 
but  that  crown  ought  at  lead  to  eflablifh  fuch  re- 
gulations as  might  enable  it's  fubjecls  to  (hare  thofe 
benefits,  which  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Dutch,  come  and  take  from  them  even  in  their 
own  harbours. 

This  new  order  of  things  will  never  be  efla- 
blifhed, till  the  naval  trade  fhall  emerge  from 
that  humiliating  flate  into  which  it  hath  hitherto 
unfortunately  been  plunged.  The  laws  forbid 
any  navigator  from  commanding  a  trading  veflel, 
till  he  (hall  have  made  three  voyages  upon  a 
king's  fhip  :  after  this  trial,  he  may  flill  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  king's  fervice,  during  a 
time  of  war.  The  abject  flate  in  which  he  is 
kept  in  that  fervice,  mufl  neceflarily  excite  an 
averfion  for  the  fea  in  all  men  who  have  received 
any  education,  who  enjoy  fome  kind  of  fortunes, 
or  who  have  fome  degree  of  fpirit.  Either  thefe 
fhameful  fetters  mufl  be  broken,  or  the  French 
mufl  give  up  the  hopes  of  feeing  the  ocean  cover- 
ed with  their  numerous  and  rich  armaments. 

The  flate  of  oppreflion  in  which  the  failors  are 
kept,  is  another  obflacle  to  the  multiplication  of 
expeditions.  Thefe  men,  who  fo  etTentially  con- 
tribute to  the  opulence  and  to  the  flrength  of  the 
kingdom,  are  infcribed  in  regiflers,  and  are  in- 
flantly  obliged  to  embark  on  board  of  men  of 
war,  upon  receiving  orders  from  theminiflry,  for 
whatever  time  they  mail  chufe,  and  at   whatever 

flipend 
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ftipend  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  give  them  ;BOOK 
nor  are  thefe  hard  terms  in  the  lead  alleviated  by  xin* 
any  confideration  either  of  talents  or  age.  At  the 
time  even  when  they  are  not  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic fervice,  they  are  not  allowed  to  difpofe  of  their 
induftry,  and  of  their  leifure,  without  the  per- 
miiTion  of  an  agent  of  government.  This  flavery 
averts  from  this  necefTary  profeiTion,  moft  of  thofe 
whofe  inclination  would  otherwife  have  led  them  to 
it,  if  it  were  not  deftrudtiveof  all  kind  of  liberty. 
If  thefe  inftitutions  were  fupprefled,  or,  at  leait, 
the  feverityof  them  werediminifhed,  the  harbours 
and  the  coafts  of  France  would  then  be  filled  with 
failors. 

But  who  fhall  lead  them  on  to  action,  and  to 
the  defence  of  their  country  ?  Seignelay  decided 
that  it  fhould  be  the  nobility,  and  his  opinion  hath 
been  adopted  ever  fince.  Hath  nature  then  exclu- 
fively  granted  to  a  nobleman  a  natural  conftitution, 
which  cannot  be  affected  by  climate,  by  hunger, 
and  by  fatigue  ?  Hath  fhe  exclufively  granted  to 
him  the  boldnefs  that  bids  defiance  to  danger,  and 
the  coolnefs  that  furmounts  it  ?  Hath  fhe  given  to 
him  exclufively  that  genius  which  determines  and 
infures  victory  ?  It  is  (aid,  that  opinion  and  preju- 
dice infpire  men  of  this  rank  with  an  ardour  for 
glory,  and  an  indifference  for  wealth,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  among  other  clafles  of  men.  What! 
is  it  in  the  midft  of  a  corrupt  court,  is  it  among 
the  rubbifh  of  a  ruined  caftJe,  that  principles  of 
elevatien  and  of  difmtereftednefs  are  to  be  prefer- 
ably fought  for?  The  fon  of  a  navigator,  whofe 
fortunate  labours  have  been  crowned  with  wealth, 
and  who  can  have  no  other  ambition  than  that  of 
rendering  his  name  illuftrious,  is  no  lefs  powerfully 
excited  to  memorable  actions  and  to  great  facri- 
fices,  than  that  young  nobleman  who  is  constantly 
(heltering  himfelf  under  the  laurels  of  his  ancef- 

tors, 
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BOO  Ktors.     What  period  hath  ever  (hewn,  that  a  title 
XIII.    which  we  are  in  pofleflion  of  is  a  more  powerful 
ftimulus  than  one  to  which  we  afpire  ?  What  was 
the  firfl  perfon  who  deferved  nobility  before  he  had 
obtained  it  ?  If  fome  of  his  illuftrious  defcendants 
had  been  in  his  place,  his  children  and  hispofterity 
would  have  remained  in  obfeurity.     True  nobility 
was  in  the  blood  and  in  the  deftiny  of  man,  be- 
fore it  exifted  upon  parchment.     To  acquire  it, 
it  is  neceffary  to  have   good  fortune  and  merit: 
good  fortune,  which  (hall  prefent  occafions  to  us, 
and  merit,  by  which  we  may  improve  them.    All 
who  have  been  ennobled  in  pad  ages,  and  all  who 
(hall  be  ennobled  in  future,  have  proved,  and  will 
hereafter  prove,  that  this  great  road  is  open  to  a 
few  men  only  ;  and  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  find  a  great 
mind  under  a  plain  drefs,  as  a  mean  fpirit  under 
the  decoration  of  a  ribband.      Courage,  virtue, 
and  genius,  belong  to  all  ranks.     But  in  order  to 
afcertain  this  matter,  let  the  career  be  laid  open  in- 
difcriminately  to  all  perfons  who  (hall  have  received 
a  decent  education.     Let  them  be  embarked  on 
board  men  of  war;  let  them  make  a  few  voyages 
under  experienced  commanders ;  let  them  be  fub- 
je&ed  to  all  the  labours,  and  to  all  the  fdf-denials, 
which  this  difficult  profeilion  requires.     After  thefe 
trials,  let  thofe  who  have  (hewn  the  greateft  degree 
of  fpirit,  of  (kill,  of  courage,  and  of  emulation, 
be  admitted  into  the  royal  navy. 

The  excellence  of  an  art,  which  enables  us 
fometimes  to  fubdue  the  elements  ;  the  advantages 
of  a  profeilion,  in  which  the  opportunities  of  fig- 
nalizing  one's  (elf  are  more  frequent,  and  in  which 
glory  is  the  perfonai  acquifition  of  every  man,  as 
toon  as  he  hath  obtained  the  command  of  the  fmall- 
e(t  veffel ;  all  thefe  reafons  will  induce  them  to 
fludy,  to  reflect,  and  efpecially  to  be  always  ma- 
nceuvering ;  for  in  this  profeflion,  the  mod  learn- 
ed 
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ed  theory  muft  be  conftantly  accompanied   with  b  00  K 
practice.     Either  in  action,  or  in  fimple  navigati-     XUI- 
on,  reiblutions  mud  be  fo  quick,  that    they  thall* 
appear  rather  as   the  refult  of  feeling  than  of  re- 
flection.    The  lea  officer   is  more   particularly  in 
need  of  thole  decifive   thoughts,  of  thole   Hidden 
illuminations,  as  they  have  been  fo  well  delcribed 
by  a  fublime   orator,  in  his  eulogium  of  a  great 
captain:  and  thefe  flrokes  of  inftindt  and  talents, 
to  (peak  in  a  lels  elevated  ftyie,  muft  be  (boner 
acquired  by  practice  than  by  theory. 

This  idea  of  continual  practice  the  French  navy 
are  utterly  ftrangers  to.  Loofe  armaments,  voy- 
ages of  a  day,  in  which  the  time  of  returning  into 
port  is  known  at  the  time  of  going  out  of  it : 
coafts  which  are  vifited  with  as  little  attention  as 
thofe  countries  through  which  a  man  travels  poll: : 
colonies,  of  which  we  know  as  little  when  we  leave 
them  as  we  did  at  our  arrival :  expeditions,  in 
which  a  fpeedy  return  is  the  only  prevailing  idea, 
and  where  the  mind  is  conftantly  abforbed  in  at- 
tention to  former  habits  :  (hips,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  prifons,  and  which  are  quitted  with 
tranfport,  without  being  acquainted  either  with 
their  defects  or  perfe&ons.  O  Frenchmen  !  O 
my  fellow-citizens  !  this  is  exa&ly  a  true  picture  ; 
fuch  hath  been  hitherto  the  deplorable  employment 
of  the  naval  forces  of  our  country. 

To  thefe  fuccetfive  armaments  of  a  few  Soli- 
tary frigates,  the  tranfient  expedition  of  which  is 
of  no  real  utility,  let  us  (ubftitute  permanent 
fquadrons,  that  (hall  remain  three  years,  or  more, 
in  all  the  latitudes  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
World,  where  we  have  any  Settlements,  or  where 
we  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.  Let  thefe  in- 
ftrudtive  cruifes  conftantly  employ  one  half  of  our 
inferior  veiiels,  and  fome  fhips  of  the  line.  The* 
the  officers  who  remain  in  the  profefiion  merely  on 

account 
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BOO  K  account  of  the  facility  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
X1^*  it,  will  retire;  and  thofe  who  perfevere  in  this 
perilous  and  honourable  employment  will  then  ac- 
quire information,  experience,  and  a  fondnefs  for 
that  element,  upon  which  they  expect  to  obtain 
glory  and  fortune.  Subalterns  then  growing  emu- 
lous to  pleafe  fuperiors  deflined  to  command  them 
for  a  length  of  time,  will  learn  fubordination.  The 
crews,  trained  up  with  care  to  the  fervice,  and  in- 
firucled  in  the  manoeuvres  by  the  captains  who 
are  to  reap  the  fruits  of  all  their  trouble,  will  then 
fight  with  more  refolution,  and  with  better  (kill. 
Europe  hath  appeared  aftonifhed  that  the  French, 
who  were  worthy  rivals  of  the  Englifh  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lad  wars,  had  loft  in  time  that  ho- 
nourable equality.  Several  caufes  have  occafioned 
this  revolution  :  the  principal  of  them,  and  which 
hath  not  been  attended  to,  is,  that  the  French 
have  had  frefh  failors  every  campaign,  and  that 
their  rivals  have  always  kept  the  fame  till  the  ter- 
mination of  hoftilities. 

THEeftablifhmentofftationary  fquadronsfhould 
be  followed  by  other  innovations  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance. The  corps  of  the  navy,  at  prefent  too 
numerous,  and  burdened  with  ufelefs  and  idle 
members,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  (hips  and  of  armaments.  Thofe  fatal  departs 
ments,  which  excite  jealoufy  without  emulation, 
and  which,  by  hereditary  hatred,  often  occafion 
the  mifcarriage  of  the  beft  contrived  projects,  muft 
be  abolifhed.  Rank,  which  every  where,  and  in 
all  ages,  hath  ftifled  genius  and  talents,  will 
ceafe  to  prefide  over  the  promotions  and  the 
rev/ards.  Among  the  too  great  number  of  ranks 
it  is  necefTary  to  pafs  through,  feveral  muft  be 
iuppreiTed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  poflible  for  a 
man  to  acquire  a  command,  before  the  time  pre- 
ferred by  nature  for  quitting  it.  If  it  be  thought 
necefTary  to  preferve  the  different  claffes  of  officers, 
Z  the 
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the  direction  of  them  will  be  altered,  and  better  B  O  o  k 
regulated.  The  admirals,  whofe  fhength,  cou-v  Xln- 
rage,  and  activity  fhall  be  diminifhed,  either  by 
age,  by  labour,  or  by  the  wounds  they  may  have 
received,  mud  form  a  tribunal,  which  fhall  direct 
the  choice,  the  prefervation,  and  the  employment 
of  the  naval  (tores.  It  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of 
this  tribunal  to  regulate  admillion  into  the  navy, 
to  determine  the  promotions,  to  beftow  the  com- 
mand, to  fettle  the  cruifes,  and  di reel  as  much  as 
pofiible  all  the  operations.  Such  will  hereafter  be 
the  council  of  a  minifter,  who,  ignorant  of  his 
functions,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  hundred 
leagues  from  the  fea,  devoted  either  from  inclina- 
tion or  neceffity  to  the  intrigues  of  a  tempeftuous 
court,  hath  been  conftantly,  to  the  prefent  time, 
the  fportof  a  few  obfeure,  ignorant,  and  intereft- 
ed  adventurers. 

In  proportion  as  thefe  plans  of  reformation 
which  we  have  been  tracing  fhall  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  fhips,  which  were  growing  rotten 
.in  a  (late  of  inaction  will  be  repaired,  and  others 
will  be  conftructed.  France  will  foon  acquire 
numerous  fleets.  But  where  fhall  the  reiburccs  be 
found  to  put  them  in  action  ? 

Let  thofe  too  magnificent  or  ufelefs  edifices, 
the  maintaining  of  which  becomes  ruinous,  be  de- 
molifhed  :  let  there  be  a  flop  put  to  the  difhonefty 
which  hath  but  too  commonly  prevailed  in  the 
purchafe  of  naval  flores,  and  to  the  negligence 
with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  taken  care  of: 
let  thofe  ufelefs  hands,  which  protection  hath  mul- 
tiplied in  our  arfenals,  be  difmiiled  :  let  the  mea- 
fures  of  adminiflration  be  rendered  more  fimple, 
by  introducing  juflice  and  punctuality  in  our  pay- 
ments: let  the  crews  of  the  fhips,  which  all  dif- 
interefled  perfons  acknowledge  to  be  too  nume- 
rous, be  diminifhed  ;  let  all   thofe  officers,  who 

are 
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BOOKare  not  employed  at  Tea  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate, 
XIII.  be  reduced  to  half- pay  :  let  every  fpeciesof  luxu- 
■"~v^ry,  delicacy,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  which  enervates 
our  defenders,  and  ruins  our  fquadrons,  beabolifh- 
ed  :  let  the  refitting  and  repairing  of  our  (hips  be- 
come lefs  frequently  neceflary.  After  all  thefe 
alterations,  the  funds  at  prefent  fet  apart  for  the 
navy  will  be  found  fufficient  to  put  this  eflential 
branch  of  our  power  upon  a  refpeclable  footing. 
There  is  even  a  very  fimple  method  of  raifing  it 
ftill  higher,  without  any  additional  expen.ce,  which 
1  fhall  now  point  out. 

France  hath  formed  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  from  which  it  annually  receives  to  the 
amount  of  1  30,000,000  of  livres  *  in  commodi- 
ties. The  lofs  of  lb  confidcrable  a  produce  would 
leave  an  immenfe  vacancy  in  it's  fpecie,  in  it's  po- 
pulation, in  it's  induftry,  and  in  it's  public  reve- 
nue. The  importance  of  preferving  thefe  rich 
fettlements  hath  been  underftood,  and  in  order  to 
accomplifh  it,  recourfe  hath  been  had  to  battalli- 
ons  and  fortrelTes.  Experience  hath  proved  the  in- 
efficiency of  thefe  means.  The  defence  of  thefe 
colonies  belongs,  and  mud  exclusively  belong  to 
the  navy.  The  iflands  muft  therefore  be  put  un- 
der it's  protection,  and  the  expences  incurred  for 
the  inefficient  protection  of  them  muft  be  turned 
into  it's  treafury  :  then  will  the  ordinary  funds  of 
the  navy  of  France  be  found  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  carrying  on  it's  operations  with  dignity  and 
advantage. 

Such  are  the  expectations  of  Europe.  She  will 
not  think  her  liberty  fecured,  till  a  flag  fhall  be 
ieen  difplayed  upon  the  ocean  that  fhall  not  trem- 
ble before  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  wifhes  of  the 
nations  are  now  united  in  favour  of  that  power, 

*  5,416,666!.  23s.  4d. 
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which  may  be  able  to  defend  them  againfr.  the  pre-  book 
tenfions  of  one  fingle  people  to  the  univerfal  mo-v  XI1^ 
narchy  of  the  feas  ;  and  at  this  prefent  period  there 
is  none  but  France  that  can  free  them  from  this 
anxiety.  The  fyftem  of  equilibrium  requires, 
therefore,  that  the  court  of  Verfailles  mould  in- 
creafe  their  navy,  more  efpecially  as  they  cannot 
do  it  without  diminifhing  their  land  forces.  Their 
influence  being  then  divided  between  the  two  ele- 
ments, will  no  longer  be  formidable  on  either,  ex- 
cept to  thofe  who  mould  be  defirous  of  difturbing 
the  harmony. 

Before  I  die,  may  this  great  revolution,  al- 
ready begun,  be  completed  ;  together  with  other 
reformations  which  1  have  pointed  out.  Then 
fhall  I  have  obtained  the  true  reward  of  my 
vigils.  Then  fhall  1  exclaim  :  it  is  not  in  vain 
that  I  have  obferved,  reflected,  and  laboured. 
Then  fhall  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  Heaven,  and  fay  : 
"  Difpofe  of  me  at  prefent  according  to  thy  will, 
"  for  mine  eyes  have  feen  the  fplendour  of  my 
"  country,  and  the  liberty  of  the  feas  reftored 
"  unto  all  nations!*" 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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